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Foreword 


The present book gives an exposition of the classical basic algebraic 
and analytic number theory and supersedes my Algebraic Numbers, 
including much more material, e.g. the class field theory on which I make 
further comments at the appropriate place later. 

For different points of view, the reader is encouraged to read the collec- 
tion of papers from the Brighton Symposium (edited by Cassels-Frohlich), 
the Artin-Tate notes on class field theory, Weil’s book on Bastc Number 
Theory, Borevich-Shafarevich’s Number Theory, and also older books like 
those of Weber, Hasse, Hecke, and Hilbert’s Zahlbericht. It seems that 
over the years, everything that has been done has proved useful, theo- 
retically or as examples, for the further development of the theory. Old, 
and seemingly isolated special cases have continuously acquired renewed 
significance, often after half a century or more, 

The point of view taken here is principally global, and we deal with 
local fields only incidentally. For a more complete treatment of these, 
ef. Serre’s book Corps Locaux. There is much to be said for a direct global 
approach to number fields. Stylistically, I have intermingled the ideal 
and idelic approaches without prejudice for either. I also include 
two proofs of the functional equation for the zeta function, to acquaint 
the reader with different techniques (in some sense equivalent, but in 
another sense, suggestive of very different moods). Even though a reader 
will prefer some techniques over alternative ones, it is important at least 
that he should be aware of all the possibilities. 


New York Serge Lane 
June 1970 


Preface for the Second Edition 


The principal change in this new edition is a complete rewriting of 
Chapter XVII on the Explicit Formulas. Otherwise, I have made a 
few additions, and a number of corrections. The need for them was 
pointed out to me by several people, but I am especially indebted to 
Keith Conrad for the list he provided for me as a result of a very careful 
reading of the book. 


New Haven, 1994 SERGE LanG 


Prerequisites 


Chapters I through VII are self-contained, assuming only elementary 
algebra, say at the level of Galois theory. 

Some of the chapters on analytic number theory assume some analysis. 
Chapter XIV assumes Fourier analysis on locally compact groups. Chap- 
ters XV through XVII assume only standard analytical facts (we even 
prove some of them), except for one allusion to the Plancherel formula in 
Chapter XVII. 

In the course of the Brauer-Siegel theorem, we use the conductor- 
discriminant formula, for which we refer to Artin-Tate where a detailed 
proof is given. At that point, the use of this theorem is highly technical, 
and is due to the fact that one does not know that the zeros of the zeta 
function don’t occur in a small interval to the left of 1. If one knew this, 
the proof would become only a page long, and the L-series would not be 
needed at all. We give Siegel’s original proof for that in Chapter XIII. 

My Algebra gives more than enough background for the present book. 
In fact, Algebra already contains a good part of the theory of integral 
extensions, and valuation theory, redone here in Chapters I and II. 
Furthermore, Algebra also contains whatever will be needed of group 
representation theory, used in a couple of isolated instances for applica- 
tions of the class field theory, or to the Brauer-Siegel theorem. 

The word ring will always mean commutative ring without zero divisors 
and with unit element (unless otherwise specified). 

If K is a field, then K* denotes its multiplicative group, and K its 
algebraic closure. Occasionally, a bar is also used to denote reduction 
modulo a prime ideal. 

We use the o and O notation. If f, g are two functions of a real variable, 
and g is always = 0, we write f = O(g) if there exists a constant C > 0 
such that |f(x)| < Cg(z) for all sufficiently large x. We write f = o(g) if 
limz = f(z)/g(z) = 0. We write f ~ g if limz_,. f(x) /g{z) = 1. 
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PART ONE 


BASIC THEORY 


CHAPTER I 


Algebraic Integers 


This chapter describes the basic aspects of the ring of algebraic integers 
in a number field (always assumed to be of finite degree over the rational 
numbers Q). This includes the general prime ideal structure. 

Some proofs are given in a more general context, but only when they 
could not be made shorter by specializing the hypothesis to the concrete 
situation we have in mind. It is not our intention to write a treatise on 
commutative algebra. 


§1. Localization 


Let A be aring. By a multiplicative subset of A we mean a subset 
containing 1 and such that, whenever two elements z, y lie in the subset, 
then so does the product xy. We shall also assume throughout that 0 does 
not lie in the subset. 

Let K be the quotient field of A, and let S be a multiplicative subset 
of A. By S~!4 we shall denote the set of quotients x/s with z in A and 
sin S. It is a ring, and A has a canonical inclusion in S~'A. 

If M is an A-module contained in some field L (containing K), then 
S—1M denotes the set of elements v/s with vy € M ands €S. Then S7-'M 
is an S~! A-module in the obvious way. We shall sometimes consider 
the case when M is a ring containing A as subring. 

Let p be a prime ideal of A (by definition, p # A). Then the comple- 
ment of p in A, denoted by A — ), is a multiplicative subset S = S, of A, 
and we shall denote S~'A by Ay. 

A local ring is a ring which has a unique maximal ideal. If 9 is such a 
ring, and m its maximal ideal, then any element x of o not lying in m 
must be a unit, because otherwise, the principal ideal xo would be con- 
tained in a maximal ideal unequal to m. Thus m is the set of non-units 
of 0. 
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The ring A, defined above is a local ring. As can be verified at once, 
its maximal ideal m, consists of the quotients x/s, with z in p and s in A 
but not in p. 

We observe that m,M A =p. The inclusion > is clear. Conversely, 
if an element y = z/sliesinm, MN A withz Ehands ES, thenz = sy Eh 
and s¢@ hp. Hence y Ep. 

Let A be a ring and S a multiplicative subset. Let a’ be an ideal of 
S714. Then 

a’ = S-!(a'N A). 


The inclusion > is clear. Conversely, let x Ga’. Write x = a/s with 
some a€ A andseéS. Then sx €a’N A, whence zt € S(a’ 2 A). 

Under multiplication by S~', the multiplicative system of ideals of A 
is mapped homomorphically onto the multiplicative system of ideals of 
S14. This is another way of stating what we have just proved. If a 
is an ideal of A and S~'a is the unit ideal, then it is clear that aN S is 
not empty, or as we shall also say, a meets S. 


§2. Integral closure 


Let A be a ring and z an element of some field L containing A. We 
shall say that x is integral over A if either one of the following conditions 
is satisfied. 


INT 1. There exists a finitely generated non-zero A-module M C L such 
that xM CM. 


INT 2. The element x satisfies an equation 
a” + dnyz”*) ++-++a9=0 


with coefficients a; € A, and an integer n = 1. (Such an equation 
will be called an integral equation.) 


The two conditions are actually equivalent. Indeed, assume INT 2. 
The module M generated by 1, x,..., 2” | is mapped into itself by the 
element z. Conversely, assume there exists M = (v1,..., 2,2) such that 
xM CM, and M #0. Then 


BV, = G10, +++ + Anta 
LUpn = AniVy + 28 + Onndn 


with coefficients a;;in A. Transposing xv, ..., rv, to the right-hand side 
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of these equations, we conclude that the determinant 

Z— 411 

—a;; 
xX — 492 
45; : 
zr — ann 

is equal to 0. In this way we get an integral equation for x over A. 


Proposition 1. Let A be a ring, K tts quotient field, and x algebraic over 
K. Then there exists an element c ¥ 0 of A such that cx is integral over A. 


Proof. There exists an equation 
anz" ++--+a,=—0 
with a; € A and a, ~ 0. Multiply it by a%—1. Then 
(anz)" + -+++ agaz-! = 0 


is an integral equation for a,x over A. 


Let B be a ring containing A. We shall say that B is integral over A 
if every element of B is integral over A. 


Proposition 2. If B is integral over A and fimtely generated as an 
A-algebra, then B is a finitely generated A-module. 


Proof. We may prove this by induction on the number of ring gen- 
erators, and thus we may assume that B = Al[z] for some element'z inte- 
gral over A. But we have already seen that our assertion is true in that 
case. 


Proposition 3. Let AC BCC be three rings. If B ts integral over A 
and C is integral over B, then C is integral over A. 


Proof. Letz €C. Then z satisfies an integral equation 
x” + baz”! +++++b9 = 0 


with 6; € B. Let B} = Albo,-..., 6,1]. Then B, is a finitely generated 
A-module by Proposition 2, and B,[z] is a finitely generated B,-module, 
whence a finitely generated A-module. Since multiplication by + maps 
B, [x] into itself, it follows that z is integral over A. 


Proposition 4. Let A C B be two rings, and B integral over A. Leto 
be a homomorphism of B. Then o(B) is integral over o(A). 
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Proof. Apply o to an integral equation satisfied by any element zx of B. 
It will be an integral equation for o(z) over ¢(A). 


The above proposition is used frequently when o is an isomorphism 
and is particularly useful in Galois theory. 


Proposition 5. Let A be a ring contained in a field L. Let B be the set 
of elements of L which are integral over A. Then B ts a ring, called the 
integral closure of A in L. © 


Proof. Let x, y lie in B, and let Mf, N be two finitely generated A- 
modules such that Af C Af and yN CN. Then AEN is finitely generated, 
and is mapped into itself by multiplication with z + y and cy. 


Corollary. Let A be a ring, K its quotient field, and L a finite separable 
extension of K. Let x be an element of L which is integral over A. Then 
the norm and trace of x from L to K are integral over A, and so are the 
coefficients of the irreductble polynomial satisfied by x over K. 


Proof. For each isomorphism o of L over K, ox is integral over A. 
Since the norm is the product of oz over all such o, and the trace is the 
sum of ox over all such g, it follows that they are integral over A. Simi- 
larly, the coefficients of the irreducible polynomial are obtained from the 
elementary symmetric functions of the oz, and are therefore integral 
over A. 


A ring A is said to be integrally closed in a field L if every element 
of L which is integral over A in fact lies in A. It is said to be 
integrally closed if it is integrally closed in its quotient field. 


Proposition 6. Let A be a Noetherian ring, integrally closed. Let L be 
a finite separable extension of its quotient field K. Then the integral closure 
of Ain L ts finitely generated over A. 


Proof. It will suffice to show that the integral closure of A is contained 
in a finitely generated A-module, because A is assumed to be Noetherian. 

Let wy ,..., w, be a linear basis of L over K. After multiplying each 
uw; by a suitable element of A, we may assume without loss of generality 
that the w; are integral over A (Proposition 1). The trace Tr from L to 
K is a K-linear map of L into K, and is non-degenerate (i.e. there exists 
an element x € L such that Tr(xv) + 0). If @ is a non-zero element of L, 
then the function Tr(ex) on Z is an element of the dual space of L (as 
K-vector space), and induces a homomorphism of L into its dual space. 
Since the kernel is trivial, it follows that L is isomorphic to its dual under 
the bilinear form 


(x, y) > Tr@zy). 
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Let wj,..., wy, be the dual basis of w1,..., Wn, So that 
Tr(w't0;) = 8,3. | 


Let c ¥ 0 bean element of A such that cw is integral over A. Let z be 
in L, integral over A. Then zcw} is integral over A, and so is Tr(czwt) 
for each z. If we write 


z= bw, +---4+ baw, 
with coefficients b; E K, then 
Tr(czw) = cb;, 
and cb; € A because A is integrally closed. Hence z is contained in 
Aco w, + +++ + Acw wy. 


Since z was selected arbitrarily in the integral closure of A in L, it follows 
that this integral closure is contained in a finitely generated A-module, 
and our proof is finished. 


Proposition 7, If A is a unique factorization domain, then A ts inte- 
grally closed. 


Proof. Suppose that there exists a quotient a/b with a, b € A which is 
integral over A, and a prime element p in A which divides b but not a. 
We have, for some integer n = 1, 


(a/b)" + Gn_y(a/b)"~* + +++ + a9 = 0, 
whence 
a” + a,_yba"—1 + -+-+ agb” = 0. 
Since p divides b, it must divide a”, and hence must divide a, contradiction. 


Theorem 1. Let A be a principal ideal ring, and L a finite separable 
extension of its quotient field, of degree n. Let B be the integral closure of 
AinL. Then Bis a free module of rank n over A. 


Proof. As a module over A, the integral closure is torsion-free, and by 
the general theory of principal ideal rings, any torsion-free finitely gen- 
erated module is in fact a free module. It is obvious that the rank is 
equal to the degree [L: K]. 


Theorem 1 is applied to the ring of ordinary integers Z. A finite exten- 
sion of the rational numbers Q is called a number field. The integral 
closure of Z in a number field K is called the ring of algebraic integers of 
that field, and is denoted by ox. 
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Proposition 8. Let A be a subring of a ring B, integral over A. Let 8 
be a multiplicative subset of A. Then S—'B is integral over S~1A. If A 
is integrally closed, then S~'A is integrally closed. 


Proof. If x © B and s ES, and if M is a finitely generated A-module 
such that 2M CM, then S~'!M is a finitely generated S—! A-module 
which is mapped into itself by s~1z, so that s~1z is integral over S~!A. 
As to the second assertion, let x be integral over S~!A, with z in the 
quotient field of A. We have an equation 


n bn—1 n—l bo = 
x + $3 x + + So = 5 
b; G A and s;eS. Thus there exists an element s €S such that sz is 
integral over A, hence lies in A. This proves that x liesin S~1A. 


Corollary. If B is the integral closure of A in some field extension L 
/ of the quotient field of A, then S~'B is the integral closure of S~1A in L. 


§3. Prime ideals 


Let p be a prime ideal of a ring A and let S= A —p. If Bis a ring 
containing A, we denote by B, the ring S~!B. 

Let B be a ring containing a ring A. Let p be a prime ideal of A and 
be a prime ideal of B. We say that § lies above p if 8M A = pb and 
we then write |p. If that is the case, then the injection 


A—->B 
induces an injection of the factor rings 


A/p — B/8, 


and in fact we have a commutative diagram: 


B— B/f 


T T 
A-A/p 


the horizontal arrows being the canonical homomorphisms, and the 
vertical arrows being inclusions. 
If B is integral over A, then B/§ is integral over A/p (by Proposition 4). 


Nakayama’s Lemma. Let A be a ring, a an ideal contained in all maxi- 
mal ideals of A, and M a finitely generated A-module. If aM = M, then 
if =0. 
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Proof. Induction on the number of generators of M. Say M is gen- 
erated by w,,..., Wm. There exists an expression : 


Wy, = WwW, ++ 7+ + Om 
with a; a. Hence 
(1 — ay)wy = agwW2+ +++ + anwn. ae 


If 1 — a, is not a unit in A, then it is contained in a maximal ideal p. 
Since a, Gp by hypothesis, we have a contradiction. Hence 1 — a, is 
a unit, and dividing by it shows that M can be generated by m — 1 ele- 
ments, thereby concluding the proof. 


Proposition 9. Let A be a ring, p a prime ideal, and B a ring containing 
A and integral over A. Then pB # B, and there exists a prime ideal B 
of B lying above p. 


Proof. We know that By, is integral over Ay, and that A, is a local ring 
with maximal ideal m,. Since we obviously have 


pB, = pA,B = pA,B, = m,B,, 


it will suffice to prove our first assertion when A is a local ring. In that 
case, if pB = B, then 1 has an expression as a finite linear combination 
of elements of B with coefficients in p, 


1 = ayby +--+ + Onda 


with a; Ep and bs; EB. Let By = Aldy,...,6,]. Then pBy = Bo and 
Bo is a finite A-module by Proposition 2. Hence By = 0, contradiction. 

To prove our second assertion, we go back to the original notation, and 
note the following commutative diagram: 


B-— B, 
T T (all arrows inclusions). 
A- Ay 


We have just proved that m,B, ~ B,. Hence m,B, is contained in a 
maximal ideal I of B,, and IM A, therefore contains my. Since mt, is 
maximal, it follows that 


Mp = WN Ay. 


Let 8 = 9B. Then § is a prime ideal of B, and taking intersections 
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with A going both ways around our diagram shows that In A =p, 
so that 
PNA= yf, 


as was to be shown. 


Remark. Let B be integral over A, and let b be an ideal of B, b ¥ 0. 
Thenbo A #0. 


To prove this, let b&b, b # 0. Then 6 satisfies an equation 
b” + a,_\b"~1 +4 -+++ a9 =0 
with a; € A, and ag # 0. But a lies nbn A. 


Proposition 10. Let A be a subring of B, and assume B integral over A. 
Let & be a prime ideal of B lying over a prime ideal p of A. Then ts 
maximal if and only tf » ts maximal. 


Proof. Assume p maximal in A. Then A/p is a field. We are reduced 
to proving that a ring which is integral over a field is a field. If k is a field 
and x is integral over k, then it is standard from elementary field theory 
that the ring k[z] is itself a field, so x is invertible in the ring. Conversely, 
assume that 2 is maximal in B. Then B/$ is a field, which is integral 
over the ring A/p. If A/p is not a field; it has a non-zero maximal ideal 
m. By Proposition 9, there exists a maximal ideal It of B/P lying above 
m, contradiction. 

When an extension is given explicitly by a generating element, then we 
can describe the primes lying above a given prime more explicitly. 


Let A be tntegrally closed in its quotient field K, and let E be a finite exten- 
sion of K. Let B be the integral closure of Ain E. Assume that B = Ala] 
for some element a, and let f(X) be the irreducible polynomial of « over K. 
Let p be a maximal ideal of A. We have a canonical homomorphism 


A— A/p= A, 


which extends to the polynomial ring, namely 
m . m . 
g(X) = Do eX*> Do eX" = 9(X), 
i=1 i= 


where é denotes the residue class mod p of an element c € A. 


We contend that there is a natural bijection between the prime ideals 3 of 
B lying above » and the irreducible factors P(X) of f(X) (having leading 
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coefficient 1). This brjection ts such that a prime $ of B lying above p cor- 
responds to P tf and only if f zs the kernel of the homomorphism 

Ala] > Ala] 
where & is a root of P. 


To see this, let {3 lie above p. Then the canonical homomorphism 
B— B/§ sends a on a root of f which is conjugate to a root of some 
irreducible factor of f. Furthermore two roots of f are conjugate over A 
if and only if they are roots of the same irreducible factor of f. Finally, 
let z be a root of P in some algebraic closure of A. The map 


g(a) ++ G(z) 
for g(X) € A[X] is a well-defined map, because if g(a) = 0 then 
g(X) = f(X)h(X) 


for some h(X) € A[X], whence 9(z) = 0 also. Being well-defined, our 
map is obviously a homomorphism, and since z is a root of an irreducible 
polynomial over A, it follows that its kernel is a prime ideal in B, thus 
proving our contention. 


Remark 1. As usual, the assumption that p is maximal can be weakened 
to p prime by localizing. ; 


Remark 2. In dealing with extensions of number fields, the assumption 
B = Ala] is not always satisfied, but it is true that B, = A,[a] for all but 
a finite number of p, so that the previous discussion holds almost always 
locally. Cf. Proposition 16 of Chapter III, §3. 


§4. Chinese remainder theorem 


Chinese Remainder Theorem. Let A bearing, and a,,..., Gn ideals 
such that a;-+ a; = A for alli ¥ j. Given elements x1,...,2%n € A, there 
exists x © A such that x = 2x; (mod a;) for all 7. 


Proof. If n = 2, we have an expression 
1 = a, + a 


for some elements a; € a;, and we let r = x94) + 21d. 
For each 7 we can find elements a; € a; and b; € a; such that 


a;+bj=1, i22. 
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The product Ul (a; + b,) is equal to 1, and lies in a) + Il a;. Hence 
i=2 j 


t=2 


a+ [a= 4. 


t=2 
By the theorem for n = 2, we can find an element y; € A such that 


Y1=1 = (mod a) 
y¥,=0 (mod TT ai): 
i= 
We find similarly elements y2,..., yn such that 
yj; = 1 (mod a,); yj =O (moda), 7 #7. 


Then x = 21y; +--+*-+ 2ryn satisfies our requirements. 


In the same vein as above, we observe that if a,,..., a, are ideals of 
a ring A such that 


a+-::+a,= 4, 
and if y;,...,¥_ are positive integers, then 
ayes sae = 


The proof is trivial, and is left as an exercise. 


§5. Galois extensions 


Proposition 11. Let A be a ring, integrally closed in tts quotient field K. 
Let L be a finite Galois extension of K with group G. Let p be a maximal 
ideal of A, and let , 2 be prime ideals of the integral closure of A in L 
lying above p. Then there exists o € G such thatoB = OQ. 


Proof. Suppose that B ~ ¢O for anyo © G. There exists an element 
x € B such that 


x = 0 (mod $) 
x =1(modaQ), alla eG 


(use the Chinese remainder theorem). The norm 
N E (2) = Ul ox 
cEG 


lies in BO K = A (because A is integrally closed), and lies in BM A = p. 
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‘But t € oD for alla € G, so thator ¢ O foralla € G. This contradicts 
the fact that the norm of z lies inp = ON A. 


If one localizes, one can eliminate the hypothesis that p is maximal; 
just assume that p is prime. 


Corollary. Let A be a ring, integrally closed in its quotient field K. 
Let E be a finite separable extension of K, and B the integral closure of A 
in E, Let be a maximal ideal of A. Then there exists only a fintte number 
of prime ideals of B lying above p. 


Proof. Let L be the smallest Galois extension of K containing E. If 
O41, De are two distinct prime ideals of B lying above p, and B, Py are 
two prime ideals of the integral closure of A in L lying above OQ, and QD» 
respectively, then $B; ¥ Bo. This argument reduces our assertion’ to the 
case that # is Galois over K, and it then becomes an immediate. conse- 
quence of the proposition. 


Let A be integrally closed in its quotient field K, and let B be its integral 
closure in a finite Galois extension L, with group G. Then oB = B for 
every ¢ © G. Let p be a maximal ideal of A, and $ a maximal ideal of B 
lying above p. We denote by Gg the subgroup of G consisting of those 
automorphisms such that of = Y. Then Gg operates in a natural way 
on the residue class field B/, and leaves A/p fixed. To each a € Gg we 
can associate an automorphism & of B/f over A/p, and the map given by 


Tre 


induces a homomorphism of Gg into the group of automorphisms of B/P 
over A/p. 

The group Gg will be called the decomposition group of f. Its fixed 
field will be denoted by L*, and will be called the decomposition field 
of B. Let B? be the integral closure of A in L*, and let OQ = BN B?. 
By Proposition 11, we know that $ is the only prime of B lying above . 

Let G = Ua;jGg be a coset decomposition of Gg in G. Then the prime 
ideals o 3 are precisely the distinct primes of B lying above p. Indeed, 
for two elements o, 7 € G we have of = 7 if and only if 7 ‘of = §, 
ie. to lies in Gg. Thus 7, o lie in the same coset mod Gg. 

It is then immediately clear that the decomposition group of a prime 
of isoGgo—'. 


Proposition 12. The field L* ds the smallest subfield E of L containing 
K such that § is the only prime of B lying above B ON E (achich ts prime in 
BoE). 
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Proof. Let E be as above, and let H be the Galois group of L over E. 
Let q = BOE. By Proposition 11, all primes of B lying above q are 
conjugate by elements of H. Since there is only one prime, namely §, 
it means that H leaves $ invariant. Hence H C Gg and E>L*. We 
have already observed that L* has the required property. 


Proposition 13. Notation being as above, we have A/p = B/D (under 
the canonical injection A/p — B*/D). 


Proof. Ife is an element of G, uot in Gg, thenoP 4 Panda !'P ¥ FP. 
Let 


De = oR ia] Bt, 


Then 2, # &. Let x be an element of B’. There exists an element y 
of B* such that 


y=x (mod &) 
y=1 (mod &,) 
for each o in G, but not in Gy. Hence in particular, 
y= (mod f) 
y=1 (moda!) 
for each o not in Gy. This second congruence yields 
oy=1 (mod $) 


for allo € Gy. The norm of y from L‘ to K is a product of y and other 
factors gy with o @ Gg. Thus we obtain 


NR (y) =2 (mod §). 


But the norm lies in K, and even in A, since it is a product of elements 
integral over A. This last congruence holds mod ©, since both x and the 
norm lie in B’. This is precisely the meaning of the assertion in our 
proposition, 


If x is an element of B, we shall denote by T its image under the homo- 
morphism B — B/}. Then @ is the automorphism of B/§ satisfying the 
relation 


GT = CF. 


If f(X) is a polynomial with coefficients in B, we denote by f(X) its natural 
image under the above homomorphism. Thus, if 


f(X) = bX" +. ere bo, 
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then 7 
F(X) = bX” + ~+++ Bo. 


Proposition 14. Let A be integrally closed in its quotient field K, and 
let B be tts integral closure in a finite Galois extension L of K, with group G. 
Let p be a maximal ideal of A, and % a maximal ideal of B lying above p. 
Then B/P ts a normal extension of A/p, and the map o > & induces a 
homomorphism of Gg onto the Galots group of B/B over A/. 


Proof. Let B = B/% and A = A/p. Any element of B can be written 
as % for some x € B. Let % generate a separable subextension of B over A, 
and let f be the irreducible polynomial for x over K. The coefficients of f 
lie in A because z is integral over A, and all the roots of f are integral over A. 
Thus 


XY) = af (X — x) 
splits into linear factors in B. Since 


F(X) = TI (& — 2) 


and all the Z; lie in B, it follows that f splits into linear factors in B. We 
observe that f(z) = 0 implies f(@) = 0. Hence B is normal over A, 
and 

[A(z): A] S [K(x):K] S [L:K]. 


This implies that the maximal separable subextension of A in B is of 
finite degree over A (using the primitive element theorem of elementary 
field theory). This degree is in fact bounded by [L: K]. 

There remains to prove that the map ¢ ++ @ gives a surjective homo- 
morphism of Gg onto the Galois group of B over A. To do this, we shall 
give an argument which reduces our problem to the case when § is the 
only prime ideal of B lying above p. Indeed, by Proposition 13, the residue 
class fields of the ground ring and the ring B? in the decomposition field 
are the same. This means that to prove our surjectivity, we may take L? 
as ground field. This is the desired reduction, and we can assume K = L*, 
G = Gg. 

This being the case, take a generator of the maximal separable sub- 
extension of B over A, and let it be %, for some element x in B. Let f be 
the irreducible polynomial of x over K. Any automorphism of B is deter- 
mined by its effect on %, and maps = on some root of f. Suppose that 
x= 2;. Given any root zx; of f, there exists an element o of G = Gy 
such that ox = x;. Hence ¢E = Z;. Hence the automorphism of B over A 
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induced by elements of G operate transitively on the roots of f. Hence they 
give us all automorphisms of the residue class field, as was to be shown. 


Corollary 1. Let A be a ring integrally closed in its quotient field K. 
Let L be a finite Galots extension of K, and B the integral closure of A in L. 
Let » be a maximal ideal of A. Let ¢:A — A/p be the canonical homo- 
morphism, and let ~,, b2 be two homomorphisms of B extending » in a 
given algebraic closure of A/p. Then there exists an automorphism o of 
L over K such that 


Wy = Y200. 


Proof. The kernels of ¥), 2 are prime ideals of B which are conjugate 
by Proposition 11. Hence there exists an element 7 of the Galois group G 
such that ~,, ¥2°7 have the same kernel. Without loss of generality, 
we may therefore assume that ~,, ¥2 have the same kernel $. Hence 
there exists an automorphism w of ¥;(B) onto 2(B) such that wow, = pp. 
There exists an element o of Gg such that wo, = y, eG, by the preceding 
proposition. This proves what we wanted. 


Remark. In all the above propositions, we could assume p prime in- 
stead of maximal. In that case, one has to localize at p to be able to apply 
our proofs. In the application to number fields, this is unnecessary, since 
every prime is maximal. 


In the above discussions, the kernel of the map 
Gy > Gy 


is called the inertia group 7'g of $. It consists of those automorphisms 
of Gg which induce the trivial automorphism on the residue class field. 
Its fixed field is called the inertia field, and is denoted by L’. 


Corollary 2. Let the assumptions be as in Corollary 1, and assume that 
zs the only prime of B lying above p. Let f(X) be a polynomial in A[X] 
with leading coefficient 1. Assume that f is irreducible in K[X], and has a 
root a in B. Then the reduced polynomial f is a power of an irreducible 
polynomial in A[X]. 


Proof. By Corollary 1, we know that any two roots of f are conjugate 
under some isomorphism of B over A, and hence that f cannot split 
into relative prime polynomials. Therefore, f is a power of an irreducible 
polynomial. 


Let & be a number field and £ a finite extension of degree N. A non-zero 
prime ideal of the ring of algebraic integers 0; will usually be called a prime 
of k. We say that such a prime p splits completely in £ if there are 
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exactly N different primes of E lying above p. If K/k is Galois, then p 
splits completely in K if and only if Gg = 1 because G permutes the primes 
G[p transitively. 

When K/k is abelian, then we have the following characterization of the 
fixed field of the decomposition group. 


Corollary 3. Let K/k be abelian with group G. Let p be a prime of k, let B 
be a prime of K lying above » and let Gg be tts decomposition group. Let E 
be the fixed field of Gg. Then E is the maximal subfield of K containing k in 
which splits completely 


Proof. Let 
G= UeGs 


i= 

be a coset decomposition. Let q = BNE. Since a Galois group permutes 
the primes lying above a given prime transitively, we know that § is the 
only prime of K lying above q. For each 7, the prime a; is the only prime 
lying above o,q, and since a1, ...,0,8 are distinct, it follows that the 
primes o1q,...,0,q are distinct. Since G is abelian, the primes o;q are 
primes of #, and [£:k] = 7, so that p splits completely in Z. Conversely, 
let F be an intermediate field between k and K in which p splits completely, 
and let H be the Galois group of K/F. Ifo € Gg and BNF = fr, thene 
leaves Pp fixed. However, the decomposition group of $r over p must be 
trivial since p splits completely in F. Hence the restriction of ¢ to F is the 
identity, and therefore Gg C H. This proves that F C E, and concludes 
the proof of our corollary. 


Let k be a number field and let K be a Galois extension with group G 
Let p be a prime of o, and $ a prime of ox lying above p. The residue 
class field o;/p is finite, and we shall denote the number of its elements by 
Np. It is a power of the prime number 7 lying in p. By the theory of finite 
fields, there exists a unique automorphism of 0x/$ over o;,/p which gener- 
ates the Galois group of the residue class field extension and has the effect 


gre gh? 


In terms of congruences, we can write this automorphism & as 
ca=a™ (mod §), a € OK. 


By what we have just seen, there exists a coset ¢7'g of Ty in Gg, which 
induces & on the residue class field extension. Any element of this coset 
will be called a Frobenius automorphism of $, and will be denoted by 
(~, K/k). If the inertia group Tg is trivial, then (f, K/k) is uniquely 
determined as an element of the decomposition group Gg. 
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If © ig another prime lying above p, and 7 & G is such that 7B = O, 
then the decomposition group of © is given by 


Go = Gay = 1457", 


and similarly for the inertia group, and a Frobenius automorphism. 
(nB, K/k) = o(B, K/k)a~*. 


This is immediately verified from the definitions. Furthermore, if Tg is 
trivial, we see that (@, K/k) = 1 if and only if p splits completely, mean- 
ing that Gg = 1. 

If K/k is abelian, and if the inertia group 7'g is trivial for one of the B|p 
(and hence for all $|p), it follows that to each p in k we are able to associate 
a uniquely determined element of G, lying i in Gg (the same for all Blp), 
which we denote by 


o = (p, K/k), 


and call the Artin automorphism of p in G. It is characterized by 
the congruence 


ga =a (mod §), aE 0K. 


We shall study this automorphism at length in the class field theory. 


§6. Dedekind rings 


Let 0 be a ring and K its quotient field. A fractional ideal of 0 in K is 
an o-module a contained in K such that there exists an element c ~ 0 
in o for which ca Co. If 0 is Noethensn it follows that ca, and hence a, 
is finitely generated. 


Theorem 2. Let o be a ring which ts Noetherian, integrally closed, and 
such that every non-zero prime ideal ts maximal. Then every ideal of 0 can 
be uniquely factored into prime ideals, and the non-zero fractional ideals 
form a group under multiplication. 


Proof. We shall first prove the second assertion, following Van der 
Waerden. 


(i) Let a ¥ 0 be an ideal in 9. Then there exists a product of prime 
ideals pipe --- p, Ca. 


Suppose the assertion false. Since o is Noetherian, there exists an 
ideal a + 0 and maximal with respect to the stated property. This ideal 
cannot be prime. Hence there exist b,, b2 € 0 such that byb2 Ea but 
neither b, nor bg liesina. Leta, = (a, 61) anda. = (a, bg). Then a,ae Ca, 
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and a1 ¥ a, @2 # a. Since a was maximal with respect to the stated 
property, we can find products of prime ideals contained in a, and ap. 
Taking the product of these gives a contradiction. 


(ii) Every maximal ideal p is invertible. 


Let p—! be the set of elements x € K such that 2p Co. Then p7! Do. 
We contend that p—! # o. Leta Ep, a ¥ 0. Choose r minimal such that 
there exists a product : 


Pies - pC (a) Cp 


Then one of the bj, say pi, is contained in p, aud hence equal to p, since 
every prime is maximal. Furthermore, 


e--- pr Z @) 


and hence there exists an element b E b2---p, such that b Z (a). But 
bp C (a) and hence bap C 0, so that ba 1 Ep. But b € an and hence 
ba! € 0, thereby proving our contention. 

We obtain pCpp-! Co. Since p is maximal, either p= pp! or 
pp! = o, But p-!p = p would mean that p~! leaves a finitely generated 
o-module invariant, and hence is integral over 0. This is impossible, since 
o is integrally closed. Hence pp~! = o. 


(iii) Every non-zero ideal is invertible, by a fractional ideal. 


Suppose this is not true. There exists a maximal non-invertible ideal a. 
We have just seen that a cannot be a maximal ideal. Hence a Ch for 
some maximal ideal p, anda ¥ p, We get 


acap'} caa Co. 


Since a is finitely generated, we cannot have ap? = a (because p—! is not 
integral over 0), Hence ap’ is larger than a, hence has an inverse, which, 
multiplied by p, obviously gives an inverse for a, contradiction. 


(iv) Let a be an ideal ¥ 0, and ¢ a fractional ideal such that ac = o. 
Then c = a! (the set of elements z € K such that za C 0). 


It is clear that cC a '. Conversely, if xa C 0, then zac C ¢ and hence 
z €c, because ac = 0. 

We finally conclude that every fractional ideal ~ 0 is invertible. In- 
deed, if a is a fractional ideal + 0, then there exists an element c Eo 
such that ca C 9, and ca is invertible. If cab = 0, then ch =a‘. This 
proves that the non-zero fractional ideals form a group. 

From this, we shall prove unique factorization. 
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First, we note that every non-zero ideal a is equal to a product of prime 
ideals. Indeed, if this is false, there is 2 maximal ideal a which is not such 
a product, and a cannot be prime. Thus a C p anda = p for some prime p. 
Then ap—! Co and ap ! # a but contains a. Hence ap! has a factor- 
ization, which, when multiplied by p gives a factorization of a. 

Given two fractional ideals a, 6 we say that alb if and only if there exists 
an ideal c such that ac = 6. This amounts to saying that a > 6, because 
in that case, we take c = ab. 

From the definition of a prime ideal, we see that whenever a, b are two 
ideals and plab then pla or plb. (Namely, ab C p implies a Cp or 6 Cp.) 
Given two factorizations 


Pipe: + Pr = Gide-:: qs 


into prime ideals, we conclude that p, divides the product on the right, 
hence divides some q;, hence is equal to some q;. Multiplying by p;? 
both sides of the equality, we proceed by induction to prove that r= s 
and that the factors on both sides are equal, up to a permutation. 

If a is a fractional ideal # 0, and c € 0 is such that c # 0 and caC a, 
then (c) = p,---p, and ca = q, ‘++ qs. Hence a has the factorization 


gi" qs 


pies Dy 


(writing 1/p instead of p~!). If we cancel any prime appearing both in 
the numerator and denominator, then it is clear that the factorization is 
unique. 

A ‘ring satisfying the properties of Theorem 2 is called a Dedekind ring. 
The ring of algebraic integers in a number field K is a Dedekind ring, 
because it satisfies the three properties stated in Theorem 2. The multi- 
plicative group of non-zero fractional ideals of the ring of algebraic integers 
0x will be denoted by Ix. 

From now on, by fractional ideal we shall mean non-zero fractional 
ideal, unless otherwise specified. 

Let A be a Dedekind ring and a a fractional ideal. We have a 
factorization 

a= YW pe 


with integers r, all but a finite number of which are 0. We say that ry is 
the order of a at p. Ifr, > 0, we say that a has a zero ath. Ifr, < 0, 
we say that it has a pole at p. 

Let a be a non-zero element of the quotient field of A. Then we can 
form the fractional ideal (#2) = Aa and we apply the above notions of 
order, zero, and pole to a. 
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’ If a and b are two fractional ideals, then it is clear that a > 6 if and only 
if ord, a S ord, 6 for all primes p. Thus we have a criterion for an element 
a to belong to a fractional ideal a in terms of orders (taking 6 = (a)). 

If ord, a = 0, then we say that « is a unit at p. If that is the case, then 
a is a unit in the local ring Ay. 
In what follows, by a prime ideal, we shall mean a non-zero prime ideal, 

unless otherwise specified, and we call a non-zero prime ideal simply a 
prime. 


Proposition 15. Let 0 be a Dedekind ring with only a finite number of 
prime ideals, Then 0 is a principal ideal ring. 
Proof. Let p,,..., ps be the prime ideals. Given any ideal 

a= pits pr x 0, 


select an element 7; in p; but not in p? and find an element @ of o such 
that 


a= 1 (mod pt"), 
If 


(a) = pit-+- ph 


is a factorization of the ideal generated by a, then one sees immediately 
that e; = r; for allz, and hence that a = (a). 


Proposition 16. Let A be a Dedekind ring and S a multiplicative subset 
of A. Then S—'A ts a Dedekind ring. The map 


ar Sta 


4s @ homomorphism of the group of fractional ideals of A onto the group of 
fractional ideals of S~!A, and the kernel consists of those fractional ideals 
of A which meet S. 


Proof. If» meets S, then 
Sp= S714 
because 1 lies in S~4p, If a, b are two ideals of A, then 
S—'(ab) = (S~1a)(S—'8), 


so multiplication by S~! induces a homomorphism of the group of 
(ractional) ideals. 

If S's = S—!4A, then we can write 1 = a/s for some a Ea ands €S. 
Thus a = s and a meets S. This proves that the kernel of our r homo- 
morphism is what we said it is. 
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Our mapping is surjective since we saw in §1 that every ideal of SA 
is of type S—'a for some ideal a of A. The same applies of course to frac- 
tional ideals. This proves our proposition. 


By a principal fractional ideal we shall mean a fractional ideal of type 
aA, generated by a single element a in the quotient field of A, anda ~ 0 
unless otherwise specified. ; 

Let A be a Dedekind ring. The group of fractional ideals modulo the 
group of principal ideals (i.e. non-zero principal fractional ideals) is called 
the ideal class group of A. 


Proposition 17, Let A be a Dedekind ring, and assume that tts group 
of ideal classes ts finite. Let a,,..., ar be representative fractional ideals of 
the ideal classes, and let b be a non-zero element of A which lies in all the ai. 
Let S be the multiplicative subset of A generated by the powers of b. Then 
every ideal of S~! A is principal. 


Proof. All the ideals a,,...,a, map ‘on the unit ideal in the homo- 
morphism of Proposition 16. Since every ideal of A is equal to some a; 
times a principal ideal, our proposition follows from the surjectivity of 
Proposition 16. 


If two fractional ideals a, 6 lie in the same ideal class, we write 
a~b 


and we say that a, 6 are linearly equivalent. It is clear that every frac- 
tional ideal is linearly equivalent to an ideal. 

The assumptions of Proposition 17 will be proved later to be satisfied 
by the ring of integers of an algebraic number field. 


§7. Discrete valuation rings 


A diserete valuation ring 0 is a principal ideal ring having a unique 
(non-zero) prime ideal m. It is therefore a local ring. If w is a generator 
for m, then it must be the only irreducible element of 5, i.e. the only prime 
element (since any prime element generates a prime ideal) up to a unit, 
of course. Thus the unique factorization in an arbitrary principal ideal 
ring has a particularly simple form in this case: Every element « = 0 of 
o has an expression 


a= mu 


with some integer r, and a unit u in 0. 

Every discrete valuation ring is a Dedekind ring, and every Dedekind 
ring having only one maximal ideal is a discrete valuation ring” If A is 
a Dedekind ring, and p a prime ideal of A, then Ay is a discrete valuation 
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ring, since it is equal to S7'A (S = complement of p in A) (ef. Proposi- 
tion 16). 

Since every ideal of a discrete valuation ring is principal, it must be 
some power of the maximal ideal. 

In proving theorems about Dedekind rings, it is frequently useful to 
localize with respect to one prime ideal, in which case one obtains a dis- 
crete valuation ring. For instance we have the following proposition. 


Proposition 18. Let A bea Dedekind ring and M, N two modules over A. 
If p is a prime of A, denote by S, the multiplicative set A — bp. Assume 
that 8S; 'M CS, 'N for allp. Then MCN. 


Proof. Leta eM. For each p we can find z, EN and s, ES, such 
that a = 2x,/s,. Let 6 be the ideal generated by the s,. Then b is the 
unit ideal, and we can write 


1= Diyysp 


with elements y, € A all but a finite number of which are 0, This yields 


a = Diyysya = Diypty 
and shows that a lies in N, as desired. 


If A is a discrete valuation ring, then in particular, A is a principal 
ideal ring, and any finitely generated torsion-free module M over A is 
free. If its rank is n, and if p is the maximal ideal of A, then M/pM is a 
free module of rank n. 


Proposition 19. Let A be a local ring and M a free module of rank n 
over A. Let p be the maximal ideal of A. Then M/pM ts a vector space of 
dimension n over A/p. 


Proof. This is obvious, because if {21,..., tn} isa basis for M over A, so 


M = Az; (direct sum), 
then 


M/pM = 9°(A/p)%: (direct sum), 
where 2; is the residue class of x; mod p. 


Let A be a Dedekind ring, K its quotient field, L a finite separable 
extension of K, and B the integral closure of A in L. If p is a prime ideal 
of A, then pB is an ideal.of B and has a factorization 


pB=$T--- Br (ee 21) 


into primes of B. It is clear thata prime § of B occurs in this factorization 
if and only if B lies above p. 
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If S is the complement of p in A, then multiplying the above factoriza- 
tion by S gives us the factorization of S~'p in S~'B. The primes S~!§; 
remain distinct. 

Each e; is called the ramification index of §; over p, and is also written 
e(%;/p). If we assume that A is a local ring, then p = (7) is principal 
(Proposition 15). Let S; be the complement of {; in B and let 


B; = S7'B = Bg,. 
Then §; is principal, generated by an element 7;, and we have 
pB; = 7B; = (77). 
Warning: B; is not necessarily integral over Ay. It is if and only if 
there exists only one prime ideal f above p in B. Prove this as an exercise. 
Denote by I(A) the group of fractional ideals of a Dedekind ring A. 
Let K, L, B be as above. Then we have a natural injection 


I(A) — I(B) 


given by a+ aB. We shall define a homomorphism in the other direction. 

If $ lies above p in B, we denote by fg or f(P/p) the degree of the residue 
class field extension B/ over A/p, and call it the residue class degree. 
We define the norm N&($) to be p/8 and extend our map N%& to the 
group of fractional ideals by multiplicativity. 


Proposition 20. Let A be a Dedekind ring, K its quotient field, 
KCECL two finite separable extensions, and ACBCC the corre- 
sponding tower of integral closures of Ain E and L. Let » be a prime of 
A, q a prime of B lying above p, and 3 a prime of C lying above gq. Then 


e(B/p) = e(B/a)e(q/p) 
F(B/p) = FOB/a)FG/»). 
Proof. Obvious. 


From Proposition 20 it is clear that the norm is transitive, i.e. if we 
have a fractional ideal ¢ of C, then 


NENE() = N&O. 


Proposition 21. Let A be a Dedekind ring, K its quotient field, L a 
finite separable extension of K, and B the integral closure of A in L. Let 
p be a prime of A. Then 


[L :K] = 2. eg fe. 


ip 
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Proof. We can localize at p (multiplying A and B by S; 1), and thus 
may assume that A is a discrete valuation ring. In that case, B is a free 
module of rank n = [L: K] over A, and B/pB is a vector space of dimen- 
sion n over A/p. 

Let pB = $1 -- - Be be the factorization of pin B. Since $# > pB for 
each 7, we have a well-defined homomorphism 


B— B/pB > B/P# 


and therefore a homomorphism into the direct sum 
B— B/pB = II B/B#. 
i=l 


Each B/% can be viewed as an A/p-vector space, and hence so can the 
direct sum. The kernel of our homomorphism consists of those elements 
of B lying in all the ¥, and is therefore pB. Furthermore, our map is 
surjective by the Chinese remainder theorem. It is obviously an A/p- 
homomorphism, and thus B/pB is A/p-isomorphic tq the above direct sum. 

We shall now determine the dimension of B/f* (if $ is some P; and 
€ = é). 

Let II be a generator of $ in B. (We know from Proposition 15 that B 
is principal.) Let 7 be an integer = 1. We can view $7/f/*! as an A/p- 
vector space, since pf’ C $/t!, We consider the map 


B/B — B'/pi* 


induced by multiplying an element of B by I’. This map is an A/p- 
homomorphism, which is clearly injective and surjective. Hence B/f} and 
$’/P2*! are A/p-isomorphic. 
The A/p-vector space B/* has a composition series induced by the 
inclusions 
BIPIP? De DE. 


The dimension of B/f over A/p is fg, by definition. From this it follows 
that the dimension of B/f* over A/) is eg fy, thereby proving our proposi- 
tion. 

If eg = fy = 1 for all |p, then one says that p splits completely in L. 
In that case, there are exactly [L: K] primes of B lying above p. 


Corollary 1. Let a be a fractional ideal of A. Then 


NE(aB) = al*?*), 


Proof. Immediate. 
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Corollary 2. Assume that L is Galois over K. Then all the eg are equal 
to the same number e.(for Blp), all the fg are equal to the same number f 


(for Bp), and if 
pB= (B1--- Br) 


efr = [L:K]. 


then 


Proof. All the $ lying above p are conjugate to each other, and hence 
all the ramification indices and residue class degrees are equal. The last 
formula is clear. 


Corollary 3. Assume again that L is Galois over K with group G, and 
let B be a prime of B lying above pin A. Then 


NEB: B= II +8 = (Bi--- Br) 
ceG 


(with e, f, r as in Corollary 2, and the ideal on the left is viewed as embedded 
in I(B)). The number ef is the order of the decomposition group of B, and 
e is the order of the inertia group. 


Proof. The group G operates transitively on the primes of B lying above 
p, and the order of Gg is the order of the isotropy group. Our assertions 
are therefore obvious, taking into account Proposition 14 of §5. 


Proposition 22. Let A be a Dedekind ring, K its quotient field, E a finite 
separable extension of K, and B the integral closure of A in E. Let b bea 
fractional ideal of B, and assume b is principal, b=(B), B40. Then 


Nxb = (Nx(®)), 


the norm on the left being the norm of a fractional ideal as defined above, 
and the norm on the right being the usual norm of elements of E. 


Proof. Let L be the smallest Galois extension of K containing HE. The 
norm from L to £ of 6 and of 8 simply raises these to the power [L : E]. 
Since our proposition asserts an equality between fractional ideals, it will 
suffice to prove it when the extension is Galois over K. In that case, it 
follows at once from Corollary 3 above. 


Proposition 23. Let A be a discrete valuation ring, K its quotient field, 
L a finite separable extension of K, and B the integral closure of A in L. 
Assume that there exists only one prime Y of B lying above the maximal 
ideal » of A. Let 8 be an element of B such that its residue class mod G 
generates B/S over A/p and II an element of B which is of order 1 at PB. 
Then A[@, I] = B. 
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' Proof. Let C be the ring A[@, I]. It can be viewed as a submodule of B 
over A, and’ by Nakayama’s lemma, applied to the factor module B/C, 
it will suffice to prove that 


pB+C=B. 


But pB = §*, and the products 'Il’ generate B/P* over A/p, as in Propo- 
sition 21. Hence every element x & B is such that 

x=) ¢¢,,8°l (mod pB) 
for some c;; € A. This proves our proposition. 


Finally, we prove one more result, generalizing the arguments of 
Proposition 21. 


Proposition 24. Let A be a Dedekind ring, and a a non-zero ideal. Let 
ny = ord, a. Then the canonical map , 


A> I] Af” 
p 


induces an csomorphism of A/a onto the product. 


Proof. The map is surjective according to the Chinese remainder 
theorem, and it is clear that its kernel is exactly a. 


Corollary. Assume that A/p ts finite for each prime ideal p. Denote by 
Na the number of elements in the residue class ring A/a. Then 


Na = [J (Np). 


We observe that the function N can simply be viewed as being extended 
from the prime ideals to all fractional ideals by multiplicativity. 


$8. Explicit factorization of a prime 


We return to the discussion at the end of §3 and give more precise 
information concerning the splitting of the prime, due to Dedekind. 


Proposition 25. Let A be a Dedekind ring with quotient field K. Let E 
be a finite separable extension of K. Let B be the integral closure of Ain E 
and assume that B = Ala] for some element a. Let f(X) be the irreducible 
polynomial of a over K. Let p be a prime of A. Let f be the reduction of 
f mod p, and let 


H(X) = By(X)-- BX) 
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be the factorization of f into powers of irreducible factors over A = A/y, 


with leading coefficients 1. Then 
pB= Bi BE 


is the factorization of p in B, so that e; 1s the ramification index of B, over p, 


and we have 
8: 4 pB + Pi(a)B, 


if P(X) =3 A[X] ts a polynomial with leading coeffictent 1 whose reduction 


mod pts P;. 


Proof. Let P be an irreducible factor of f, let a be a root of P, and let 


8 be the prime of B which is the kernel of the map 
Ala] > Ala]. 


It is clear that pB + P(a)B is contained in f. Conversely, let g(a) EB 
for some g(X) € A[X]. Then 9 = Ph with some h € A[X], and hence 
g — Ph, which is a polynomial with coefficients in A, in fact has coefficients 
in p. This proves the reverse inclusion, and proves the last formula of our 


proposition. 
Finally, let e; be the ramification index of B;, so that 


’ , 
pB= Pii--- ae 


and let d; be the residue class degree [B/B:: A/pl. It is clear that d; is 


the degree of P;. Since f(a) = 0, and since 
S(X) — Py(X)%-- > P(X) © pAlx], 
it follows that 
(*) Py(a)*+ + - Pr(a)* © pB. 
On the other hand, we see that 
¢ CpB+ Pi(a)"B, 


whence using (*) we find 


s+ BC pB+ Pi(a)*-- + P,(a)"BC pB = Bii--- 


died; = deg f = [E:F] = Doeid;. 


It follows that e; = e; for all 7, thus proving our theorem. 


This proves that e; = ef for all z. But we know that 
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‘ Remark. The hypothesis that B = Ala] for some a is not always satis- 
fied, but if we are interested in the decomposition of a single prime ), 
then it suffices to look at the localization B, over Ay, and in that case B, 
can be generated by a single element except for a finite number of excep- 
tions. See Proposition 16 of Chapter III, §3. 


Example. Let a? = 2, and let E = Q(a). It can be shown that the 
ring of algebraic integers ox is precisely Z[a]. Let p = 5. Then we have 


xX? — 2= (X — 3)(X*+3X—1) (mod5), 


and X? + 3X — 1 is irreducible mod 5. Hence the prime ideal a of Z 
has the decomposition 


50z = Pipe 


where », has residue class degree 1, and p» has residue class degrees 2 
over Z/5Z. i 


§9. Projective modules over Dedekind rings 


Although we shall not use this section further in this book, we include 
it for the convenience of the reader for other possible applications. We 
recall from basic algebra that a module P over aring A is called projective 
if every exact sequence of A-modules 


0-mw+MSP—0 


splits, i.e. there exists a homomorphism g:P > M such that fog = idp. 
In such a case, we have a direct sum decomposition M ~ M’ @ P. 

We assume known the basic operation of localization of a module at 
a prime. It is defined in a manner similar to the localization in §1. 


Proposition 26. Let M be a finitely generated torsion-free module over the 
Dedekind ring A. Then M is projective. 


Proof. Let p be a prime. Then the localized module M, is finitely 
generated torsion free over the local ring A,, which is principal. Then 
M, is projective, so if F is finite free over A and f: F > M is a surjective 
homomorphism, we obtain an induced homomorphism f,:F,—> M,, 
which has a splitting g,:M, > F,, namely f,°g, =idy,. There exists 
c,¢A such that c,¢p and c,g,(M) < F because g,(M) is finitely gen- 
erated. The family {c,} generates the unit ideal, so there is a finite number 
of elements c,, and elements z;¢ A such that )’ z;c,.=1. Let 


9 =D) Bily.Ip,- 
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Then g: M — F is a homomorphism, and it is immediately verified that 
(fp° 9p): M, > M, is idy,, for all p, whence fog: M > M is idy, (verifica- 
tion left to the reader). 


Proposition 27. Elementary divisors theorem. Let M be a non-zero fintiely 
generated projective. module over a Dedekind ring A. Then there exist 
ideals a; (t=1,...,17) such that 


Tr 
Mx @aqy. 
tal 


These ideals can be so chosen that a;\a;,; for all i, and are then uniquely 
determined. 


Proof. Let K be the quotient field of A. Tensoring M with K we 
obtain a finite-dimensional vector space V over K, whose dimension is 
called the rank of M and is denoted by r. The natural map of M in 
K @, M is injective, so we may identify M inside K ®, M. There exists 
a functional 4¢ Hom,(M, A) such that 4(M) ¥ {0}. For instance, let 
{e),...,@,} be a basis of V over K. A non-zero element of M can be 
written as a linear combination of this basis, with some non-zero coeffi- 
cient, say re M, x = )'xye; and z; # 0. Let A = A; be the projection on the 
j-th coefficient. Then 4(M) 4 {0}. After multiplying 4 by some non-zero 
element of A, we may assume that A(M) < A. Let A(M) =q. Then ay is 
an ideal, and we have a surjective homomorphism M — a, giving rise to 
an exact sequence 


By Proposition 26, a, is projective, so Ma, @M’. We leave it to the 
reader to verify that the rank of M’ is r—1, so the proof of the first 
statement is concluded by induction. If one takes for 1 a functional such 
that 4(M) is maximal among all possible ideals obtained as above, then 
the inductive sequence of ideals a),...,a, which one obtains satisfies 
a;|a;,, for all 7. The uniqueness follows by localizing at primes p, and 
invoking the corresponding uniqueness over principal rings, which is part 
of standard algebra. 


CHAPTER II 


Completions 


This chapter introduces the completions of number fields under the 
p-adic topologies, and also the completions obtained by embedding the 
number field into the real or complex numbers. 

In §3 we discuss the rough structure of complete fields. 

In §4 and §5 we cover the basic facts concerning unramified and tamely 
ramified extensions. For the higher ramification theory, we refer the 
reader to [ArT 67]. In §4 and §5 we deal with complete Dedekind rings. 
We define the notions of 8 unramified, tamely ramified, and totally 
ramified above p. These can also be defined globally, since they will depend 
only on the ramification index and residue class degree. However, in the 
local case, we can also apply them to the field extension, since to each 
finite extension of the ground field K there is exactly one $$ above p. 

It is useful to think of finite extensions of a number field as coverings, 
and of completions as analogous to power-series fields in the theory of 
functions. Absolute values measure something like the order of a zero or 
pole of a function. 


§1. Definitions and completions 


Let K be a field. An absolute value on K is a real valued function 
zt |z|, on K satisfying the following three properties: 


AV 1. We have |r|, 2 0 and = 07 and only if rx = 0. 
AV 2. For all x, y € K we have |ry|,y = |zlolylo. 
AV 3. |x + ylv S [zlo + lylo. 
If instead of AV 3 the absolute value satisfies the stronger condition 
AV 4. |z + yly S max(|z|», |yle), 


then we shall say that it is a valuation or that it is non-archimedean. 

The absolute value which is such that |x| = 1 for all x ¥ 0 is called 
trivial. We shall assume from now on that none of the absolute values 
we deal with are trivial. 
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When » is fixed throughout a discussion, we omit it from the notation, 
and write |z| instead of |z|,. 

An absolute value | | defines a distance function (2, y) > |x — yl, and 
thus 2 topology on the field. Two (non-trivial) absolute values are called 
dependent if they define the same topology. If they do not, they are 
called independent. It is clear that if | |, and | |2 are absolute values such 
that there exists some \ > 0 for which 


zl. = Iz|2, allx ek, 


then they are dependent. The converse ts also true, and thus the weakest 
notion of dependence implies the strongest. This is easily seen as follows. 
The set of x € K such that |z|,; < 1 is the same as the set such that 
lim 2” = 0 for n — o. Then if x €K and |z|, > 1 we conclude that 
|z|2 > 1 also, because |z~1|, < 1. Since the absolute values are assumed 
to be non-trivial, there exists y € K such that |y|) > 1. Let a = |y|, and 
let b = |ylo. Let xz EK, x #0. Say |z| 2 1. Then |z|, = |y|¢ for some 
a 2 0. If m,n are integers > 0 such that m/n > a, we have 


zl, < yt’, 
whence |x”/y™|, < 1, and thus |z”/y”|2 < 1, so that 


lzl2 < lylo’”. 


Similarly if m, n are integers such that m/n < a, then 
zl2 > |ylz’”. 

Hence |x|2 = |y|3. From this it follows immediately that 
lzl1 = |2|3, 

where \ = (log a)/(log b), thus proving our assertion. 


Let v be an absolute value on K. We say that K is complete if every 
Cauchy sequence in K has a limit (i.e. converges). Suppose that K is 
complete, and let E be a finite extension of K. Assume that we have ex- 
tended the absolute value to Hin some way. Since £ is a finite dimensional 
vector space over K, it is easy to verify that all extensions of v to E are 
equivalent, and we shall recall the proof below. Since two of them are 
positive powers of each other, and since they coincide on K, we conclude 
that they must be equal. Thus we get: 


If K ts complete under an absolute value, then an extension of this absolute 
value to a finite extension is uniquely determined. In particular, if E ts a 
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finite extension of K and o:E —cE is an isomorphism of E over K, then 


|oce| = ler] 
for everya EE. 


We now recall the result about finite dimensional vector spaces over 
complete fields. 


Let k be complete with respect to an absolute value. Let V be a finite dimen- 
stonal vector space over k. Then all norms on V are equivalent. 


By a norm on V we mean of course a function which satisfies the same 
properties as an absolute value, namely its values are real = 0, and 
|z| > Oif x + 0, the triangle inequality holds, namely 


lz + yl < |z| + ly 
and we have 
\cx| = |e| |x| ceEkxrev. 


We say that two norms are equivalent if each one is less than or equal 
to a positive constant times the other. 

The reader can refer to my Algebra for a proof in the general case. We 
give here a slightly simpler argument valid when k is locally compact, 
which is the only case that matters for this book. Let {a1,...,an} bea 
basis for V over k, and let || || be the sup norm with respect to this basis. 
We let | | be any other norm. If x € V and x; Ek are its coordinates with 
respect to our basis, then 


|z| = |eyar + +++ + tnon| S Cllzll, 
where C = n-sup |la;||. This proves one inequality, and shows that the 
norm || is continuous with respect to || ||. Hence | | has a minimum on 


the unit sphere with respect to || || (by local compactness), say at the 
point v € V, so that 


. jo] S |zl, allz € V, |[z|| = 1. 
Let y € V, y # 0 and write 

Yy = yiay +++ + Yan, yi Ek. 
Let j be such that |y;] = max |y;| = |ly||. Then y = y,@ with |r|] = 1, and 


lol < [zl = |y/y;l = lyl/lysl- 
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It follows that 
lol lyll S yl, 


thus proving the other inequality, and concluding the proof of our 
assertion. 


The vector space V is like n-space over k with respect to the sup norm, 
and is thus complete with respect to the sup norm, because a sequence in 
V is Cauchy if and only if the sequences of coordinates with respect to 
the given basis are Cauchy (in k). From the equivalence of any norm with 
the sup norm, we conclude that V is complete with respect to any norm. 
All of this applies to a finite extension of k, which may be viewed as a 
normed vector space over k. 

We shall be mostly concerned with the following examples. 

Let K = Q be the rational numbers. Then we have the ordinary 
absolute value. 

For each prime number p we have the p-adic valuation vp = | |p, de- 
fined by the formula 


[p"m/n|p = 1/p", 


where r is an integer, and m, n are integers + 0 and not divisible by p. 

Let » be a discrete valuation ring with maximal ideal m, generated by 
an element 2. Every non-zero element a of the quotient field K of 0 can 
be written in the form « = m"u, where r is an integer and wu is a unit in 0. 
We call r the order of a. Let c be a positive real number, 0 < c < 1. 
If we define 


|a| =c, 


then we get an absolute value on K (trivial verification), which is in fact 
a valuation. 

There is of course considerable arbitrariness in the choice of the con- 
stant c. In number fields, we shall deal with two possible normalizations 
of this constant. 

Let A be the integral closure of the integers Z in an algebraic number 
field K, and let p be a prime of A. Let a have order 1 at p, and let p be 
the prime number generating pM Z. Then p = w°u for some integer 
e > 0 and a unit uw at p. Let f =f, be the degree of A/p over Z/pZ. 
The residue class field A/p is an extension of degree f over Z/pZ, and 
hence has p’ elements. We denote by Np the number of elements in A/p. 
We now have two absolute values determined by p. On the one hand the 
unique absolute value such that 

1 


lplp = D and |r|) = pile , 
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and on the other hand the unique absolute value such that 


1 
lls = Rp 
For any a & K, « ¥ 0, we have 
lleelly = leelg>>. 


Similarly, if L is a finite extension of K, and § lies above p in the ring 
of algebraic integers B of L, let II be an element of order 1 at %. Then 


pB => gm eas 
and 


[nlp = (mig?”™. 


The fact that ramification indices and residue class degrees are multipli- 
cative in towers insures the consistency of these definitions when we go 
to finite extensions. 

Given a p-adic valuation on Q, any extension of it to a number field K 
comes from some prime ideal in the integral closure A of Zin K. Indeed, 
if o is the given valuation ring in K, and m its maximal ideal, then mn A 
cannot be 0, and hence is a maximal ideal p. It is then trivial to verify 
that o = Ay. Thus from our point of view of Dedekind rings and integral 
closure, we recover all the valuations on K which induce p-adic valuations 
on Q. 

If K is a number field, then every embedding of K into the real or com- 
plex numbers will induce an absolute value on K, which will be called 
real or complex accordingly. 

Let K be a number field. The set of absolute values on K consisting of 
the p-adic absolute values | |, described above, and of the absolute values 
induced by embedding K in C or R will be called the canonical set, and 
will be denoted by A[x. The real or complex absolute values in Mx are 
also called archimedean. 

If £ is a finite extension of K and v € Mx, then any absolute value w 
on £ extending v lies in Mg, and we write 


wie. 


It is clear that two distinct absolute values in our canonical set are 
independent, in the sense that they induce distinct topologies on K. We 
shall prove the approximation theorem, which is the analogue for absolute 
values of the Chinese remainder theorem, and is due to Artin-Whaples. 


Theorem 1. Let K be a field and ||;,..., | |» non-trivial pairwise inde- 
pendent absolute values on K. Let x,,..., 2, be elements of K, ande > 0. 
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Then there exists x © K such that 


|x _ zi: <eé 
for ail 2. 


Proof. Consider first two of our absolute values, say v; and v,. By hy- 
pothesis we can find « € K such that |a|; < 1 and |a|, 2 1. Similarly, 
we can find 8 € K such that |8|,; 2 1 and |@|, < 1. Lety = 8/a. Then 
luli > Land |y|, < 1. 

We shall prove that there exists z € K such that |z|, > 1 and |z|; < 1 
for 7] = 2,...,s. We prove this by induction, the case s = 2 having just 
been proved. Suppose that we have found z € K satisfying 


lela > 1 and jal; <1 forj=2,...,s—1. 


If |z|, < 1, then the element z"y for large n will satisfy our requirements. 
If |z|, > 1, then the sequence 


th = 2"/(1 + 2”) 


tends to 1 at v, and v,, but tends to 0 atv; (7 = 2,...,s — 1). For large 
n, it is then clear that t,y satisfies our requirements. 
Using the element z that we have just constructed, we see that the 

sequence 

ee a 

1+ 2 
tends to 1 at v; and to 0 at v; forj = 2,...,s. Foreachi=1,...,8 
we can therefore construct an element z; which is very close to 1 at v; and 
very close to 0 at v; forj #7. The element 


E> 221 1 +++ + 22s 
then satisfies the requirement of the theorem. 


Let K be a number field, and v an absolute value (assumed from now 
on to be always in the canonical set). Then we can form the completion 
of K in the same way as one constructs the real numbers from the 
rationals. We consider Cauchy sequences in K. These form a ring. The 
null sequences form a maximal ideal, and the residue class ring is a field 
K,. Our field K is naturally embedded in K, (by means of the sequences 
whose elements consist of a fixed element of K), and the absolute value 
on K can be extended to K, by continuity. We usually identify K inside 
K,, and call K, the completion of K, we also call K, a local field. 

If v is archimedean, then K, is the field of real or complex numbers. 
In fact, K, contains the closure of the rational numbers, which is R. 
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View K as embedded in K,, as well as R. Then KR is a finite extension 
of R, and hence equal to R or C (in the latter case, determined up to com- 
plex conjugation). But KR is then complete, hence closed, so that 
KR = K,,. 

If v is non-archimedean, i.e. is a valuation, corresponding to a prime 
ideal p of the ring of algebraic integers of K, then K, will also be written 
K,, and will be called the field of p-adic numbers. We shall now consider 
in greater detail the situation when v = 2y is a p-adic valuation. 

Let A be the integral closure of Z in K, i.e. the ring of algebraic integers 
of K. Denote by A, the closure of A in K,, and let z € Ay. Select y € A 
such that 

|z — y| < |e 


(|| =| |p). Then |y] = ly — z +2] = |z| because of the non-archimedean 
nature -of our valuation. Since all elements of A have a p-adic absolute 
value which is < 1, it follows that all elements of A, have a p-adic ab- 
solute value $ 1. A similar argument shows that the closure of p consists 
of elements of A, which have absolute value < 1, and that an element 
x € K, which does not lie in A, has absolute value > 1. In particular, 
the value group on K, and K is the same, and is infinite cyclic. If 7 is 
an element of order 1 at p in A, then |7|,generates this value group. 

Let » = Ay, be the local ring at p. All the elements of 0 have a p-adic 
absolute value < 1 because their orders at p are = 0. Hence 0 lies in the 
closure of A, and hence the closure of 0 in K, is the same as the closure 
of A, Itis called the ring of p-adic integers in K,. Let m, be the maximal 
ideal of Ay. Then we have canonical isomorphisms 


Ay/ty <> A/p <> Ay/py 


if we denote by p, the closure of p in A». 
In view of the above remarks, every element a ~ 0 in K, has an 
expression 
a= 74, 


where |u|, = 1, and w is therefore a unit in the closure A, of A. Hence 
A, is a unique factorization domain with precisely one prime, and is 
therefore a discrete valuation ring. 

Let E be a finite extension of K, B the integral closure of A in £, and 
3 a prime of B lying above p. Let w be the canonical absolute value 
corresponding to %. Then we have a commutative diagram: 


B-—B, 


e 94 
A—-A, 
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the arrows on the top, bottom, and left being inclusions, and the right 
vertital arrow mapping A, on the closure of A in B,. Similarly, we have 
a commutative diagram of residue class fields: 


B/B — Bu/Pw 
T T 
A/p > Av/by 


the vertical arrows being injections, and the horizontal arrows being 
isomorphisms. 

Let K,, be the closure of K in E,,. Then the composite field EK, is a 
finite extension of Ky contained in Ey. We know that EK.,, is complete, 
hence closed, hence equal to E,. The same argument of course applies 
also to the case when v, w are both induced by embeddings into the real 
or complex numbers. 


Theorem 2. Let K be a number field, v one of its canonical absolute 
values, E a finite extension of K. Two embeddings o, 7:E — Ky over K 
give rise to the same absolute value on E if and only if they are conjugate 
over Ky. : 


(By conjugate over K, we mean that there exists an isomorphism A of 
cE - K, onto TE - K, which is the identity on K,.) 


Proof. Suppose that the two embeddings are conjugate over K,. Then 
the uniqueness of the extension of the absolute value from K, to K, guar- 
antees that the induced absolute values on EF are equal. Conversely, 
suppose that this is the case. Let 


A\iTE > oE 
be an isomorphism over K. We shall prove that \ extends to an isomor- 
phism of rE - K, onto gE - K, over Ky. Since rE is dense in rH: K,, 
an element zt € TE - K, can be written 


x= limrr, 


with rt, € E. Since the absolute values induced by o and 7 on F coincide, 
it follows that the sequence 


{Attn} = {oIn} 


converges to an element of cE - K, which we denote by Az. One then 
verifies immediately that Az is independent of the particular sequence 
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TZ, used, and that the map 
ATH: K,-ocE-K, 


is an isomorphism, which clearly leaves K, fixed. This proves our assertion. 


This result gives a clear picture of the nature of the extensions of v 
to #, including the archimedean absolute values. 


Corollary 1. Let K be a number field and E a finite extension, of degree n. 
Let v € Mx and for each absolute value w on E extending v, let ny be the 
local degree, , 


Ny = [Ey :K,). 
Then 
» ty = n. 
wiv 


Proof. Immediate from Theorem 2 and the fact that for a finite sep- 
arable extension, the degree is equal to the number of conjugates. 


Corollary 2. Let K be a number field, and v9 an absolute value in Mg. 
Leta EK. Then 


II lals? = |NG(@)|0o- 
viv 


Corollary 3. Let k be a number field and E a finite extension. Letv € My 
and for each wlv in E, let Ny be the local norm from Ey to ky, and Try 
the local trace. Then 


NE (ae) = I Nz (a), 
and ; 
Tré (a) = > Tr(a) 


wiv 
for alla ck. 
Remark. From Corollary 1, viewing a number field as a finite extension 
of Q, we see immediately that we have an isomorphism 


K @q Qu, = I] x. 


viv 
if ¥9 is a fixed absolute value in Mg. 


Let K be a number field and £ a finite extension of degree n. Let v 
be an absolute value in Mx. We shall say that v splits completely in Z if 
there exist precisely n extensions of v to H. From Theorem 2, we see at 
once that v splits completely in E if and only if every embedding o of EF 
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into K, over K maps £ into K,, ie. (¢E)K, = K,. From this we im- 
mediately obtain some basic properties concerning the case when »v splits 
completely as follows: 


SCl. Let E> F>K be finite extensions. An absolute value v in Mx 
splits completely in E if and only if tt splits completely in F, and 
every wlv in F splits completely in E. 


SC 2. If v splits completely in E, if K,/K ts finite, and v,|v in Ky, then 
v, splits completely in EK). 


SC 3. If Ey, Ee ‘are finite extensions of K, and v splits completely in Ey 
and EH», then v splits completely in the compositum E\ E>. 


The proofs are immediate. 


Let A be a Dedekind ring. Its group of fractional ideals is isomorphic 
to the free abelian group generated by the prime ideals. If is a prime 
ideal, and A, the local ring at p, then the group of fractional ideals of A, 
is infinite cyclic, generated by the maximal ideal my of Ay. If » is the 
absolute value determined by » and A, the completion of A (or A,), then 
A, is also a Dedekind ring, and its group of fractional ideals is infinite 
cyclic, generated by p,. Thus we have natural maps: 


KASS 1A 108), 


the first arrow being a bijection, and the second an inclusion. It is con- 
venient to make an abuse of language, and occasionally to identify p,, 
My, and p and just call any one of them p. A product 


b= ITs" 
p 


with integers r, all but a finite number of which are 0 could be called a 
formal ideal, and according to the context can be interpreted as an 
element of I(A), I(Ay), or I(A.). We shall call p” its p-component and 
denote it by by. We say that r, is the order of 5 at p and write 


y= ord ,b. 


If « + 0 is an element of the quotient field of A or of A,, then we can 
form the principal fractional ideals aA, aAy, or aA, and the orders of 
these at p are all equal to the same integer, ord, a. 

If a, 8 are two such elements, we write 


a=8 (mod 5) 


if ord,(a — 8) 2 ord, bd. If a, @ lie in the quotient field of A and we 
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view » as being a fractional ideal, then this means that a — 8 lies in » 
and is a congruence in the usual sense. It is convenient to visualize it as 
applying simultaneously to any one of the three above rings if ) = p” is 
the power of a single p. 

Suppose that A is a Dedekind ring and p a prime of A, with a corre- 
sponding valuation v. Let A, be the closure of A in the completion K, 
of the quotient field, and p, the closure of pin A,. Then A, is a discrete 
valuation ring. Ifa is a fractional ideal of A, then we have trivially: 


aA, = py? 
if rp = ord, a. Conversely, given a fractional ideal pj of A,, we have 
PAw=t. 


The closure of the fractional ideal ain A, is a@A,. All these statements are 
trivial to verify, and we leave the details to the reader. 


§2. Polynomials in complete fields 


Throughout this section, we assume that K is a field complete under a 
valuation, and we let o be the ring of integers, i.e. the set of elements of 
absolute value S$ 1. We don’t need to assume that the valuation is dis- 
crete. We let p be the maximal ideal of ». We observe that a series 


> an 
n=l 
with a, € K converges if and only if 


lim a, = 0. 


no 


Thus convergence is easier to deal with than in the archimedean case. 
We now discuss the possibility of finding roots to certain polynomials 
in complete fields. 


Proposition 1. Let m be a positive integer such that 

m #0 (mod p). 
Then for any x Eh the binomial series of (1 + x)!” converges to an m-th 
root of 1+ a in o*., 


Proof. Obvious, because the binomial coefficients have no p in the 
denominators. 


It is frequently necessary to have a more refined criterion for the exist- 
ence of a root. 
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Proposition 2. Let f(X) be a polynomial with coefficients in 0. Let ao 
be an element of 0 such that 


|#(a0)| < |Ff’Coo)?| 
(here f’ denotes the formal derivative of f). Then the sequence 


f(a) 


i aaa 


converges to a root a of f(X) ino. Furthermore, 


es f(e0) 
la eal & Gaqya| < | 
Proof. Let c = |f(ao)/f’(ao)?| < 1. We show inductively that 
(i) |ai| $1, 
Gi) lai — aol S 
ci) ed <e st. 


These three conditions obviously imply our proposition. If 7 = 0, they 
are hypotheses. By induction, assume them for 7. Then: 


: f (cx) 
© Fen 


whence |o;+1| < 1 


23 2 gt 
Sc° gives loi, —a| Sc <1, 


(ii) loig1 — eo] S max{laiy, — al, las — aol} = c. 
(iii) By Taylor’s expansion, we have. 


— pra, Feed 4. g ( fla) 
flar4i) = f(a) — f(a) f'(a:) e (He) 


for some @ € 9, and this is less than or equal to 
fla) |? 


‘ f"(:) 
in absolute value. 
Using Taylor’s expansion on f’(a;41) we conclude that 


If’ (oe4a)| = [f"Coa)- 


From this we get 
SF (O41) 
f (O11) = 


g+1 


as desired. 
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* (The interested reader can refer to Bourbaki [Bou 62] to see a more 
general formulation of the preceding proposition.) 

As an application, we observe that in the 2-adic field Q2, the equation 
z? +7 = 0 has a root. In fact, for any element Y =1 (mod 8) in Q2 
the equation zr? = Y has aroot. We take ag = 1 in Proposition 2. 

Proposition 2 applies also in the trivial case when 


(ao) = 0 (mod p) but feo) #0 (mod 9). 


The solution of the recursive linear equation needed to refine ag to a root 
of f is then more trivial. Another way of characterizing this situation is to 
say that ag is a root of multiplicity 1 of the polynomial f reduced mod p. 
We shall call this the trivial case of Hensel’s lemma. 

Proposition 2 also shows that every unit of 0 sufficiently close to 1 has 
an m-th root if m is not divisible by the characteristic of K. Indeed, we 
need but consider the equation 


xX” —u=0 


and take a» = 1, provided |u — 1| < |m|?. 
We prove next a useful approximation lemma in finite extensions. 


Proposition 3. Let a, B be two elements of the algebraic closure of K, 
and assume that a is separable over K(8). Assume that for all isomorphisms 
o of K (a) over K, o #id, we have 


|8 — a| < |ra — al. 
Then K(a) C K(8). 


Proof. It suffices to show that for all isomorphisms of K(8, «) over K() 
the element a remains fixed. Let 7 be such an isomorphism. By the 
uniqueness of extensions of absolute values over complete fields, applying 
t to 8 — a yields for all o # id: 


|8 — ta] < low — al. 
Using the hypothesis, we obtain 
|ra — a| = |ra — B+ B — | < |v — al. 
This implies that 7 is the identity, hence K(@, a) = K(@), as desired. 


Proposition 3 is known as Krasner’s lemma. It is useful in determin- 
ing extensions of K. 
Next, we note the continuity of the roots of a polynomial. 
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Let f(X) be a polynomial in K[X] having leading coefficient 1 and 
admitting a factorization 


f(X) = T[(&% — a)” 


in the algebraic closure of K. Say f has degree n, and the a; are distinct. 
Let g also have degree n and leading coefficient 1. As usual, we denote 
by |g| the maximum of the absolute values of the coefficients of g. One 
sees immediately that if |g] is bounded, then the absolute values of the 
roots of g are also bounded. 

Suppose that g comes close to f, in the sense that |f — g| is small. If 
8 is any root of g, then 


|f(8) — g(B)| = |f(6)| 


is small, and hence 8 must come close to some root of f. As 8 comes close 
to say a@ = aj, its distance from the other roots of f approaches the dis- 
tance of a, from the other roots and is therefore bounded from below. 
We may say in that case that @ belongs to a. 

If g comes sufficiently close to f, and say 81, ..., 8; are the roots of g 
which belong to « (counting multiplicities), then we contend that s =r 
(the multiplicity of « in f). 

If this is not so, then we can find a sequence g, as above, approaching f, 
with precisely s roots B®, ..., 8 belonging to a and s ¥ r. Thus each 

@ _.., © approaches a. But lim g, = f and hence a must have multi- 
plicity s in f, contradiction. . 
As an application, we have: 


Proposition 4. If f ts irreducible and separable, then any polynomial g 
sufficiently close to f is also irreducible. (Both f and g are still assumed to 
have leading coefficient 1, and the same degree.) Furthermore, given a root 
a of f, there exists a root B of g belonging to a, and K(a) = K(§). 


Proof. Tf g is sufficiently close to f, then its roots have multiplicity 1, 
and belong to the distinct roots of f. If 8 is a root of g very close to the 
root « of f, then Krasner’s lemma immediately shows that K(a) = K(f). 
Hence -g is irreducible, since it has the same degree as f. 


Corollary. Let K be a finite extension of Qp. Then there exists a finite 
extension E of Q contained in K such that [Z:Q] = [K:Q,]} and E is 
dense in K, so that K = EQp. 


Proof. Let K = Q,(a), let f be the irreducible polynomial of a over Q,, 
and take for g a polynomial very close to f as before, but with coefficients 
in Q. Then let H = Q(@). 
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Tn view of this corollary, we call any finite extension of Q, also a p-adic 
field. The integral closure of the p-adic integers in K has a unique max- 
imal ideal which is denoted by b. 


§3. Some filtrations 


Let o be a discrete valuation ring with maximal ideal p, let K be its 
quotient field, and assume that K is complete under the valuation induced 
by o. Let a be a generator for p. This notation will stay fixed throughout 
the section. We also fix a valuation corresponding to o. 

We know that in the topology given by the valuation, we have sub- 
groups hp” (r = 1, 2,...) which are open in the topology. Indeed, given 
x EK, if y is an element of K such that |z — y| < |z|, then [y|,= |z]. 
Thus the p” are open subgroups whose intersection is 0. Consequently, 
they form a fundamental system of neighborhoods of 0 in K. (We let 
p° = o by definition.) 

As an additive group, each factor group p’/p 
under multiplication by 7’. 

The units of o form a group under multiplication, which will be denoted 
by U. For each integer 7 = 1 we let 


**1 is isomorphic ‘to 0/p 


U;=1+ 9" 


and define Up = U. Then U; is a group, because whenever x, y € p* 
we see that 


GQ+2)a+y=1i+t2e+y+ayelt+y G21) 
1+z+y mod(1+p**!) 


and 


(—2)=1+2+4+27+4--. 


is a convergent series. 

The units are an open subset of o. 

If a has order 1 at p, then it is clear that K* is topologically and alge- 
braically isomorphie to the product {7} x U (letting {a} be the cyclic 
group generated by 7). 

Under the canonical map 


0— 0/p 


the units map on the non-zero elements of o/p, and the kernel of the 
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induced homomorphism 


U — (0/p)* 


is precisely U;. Thus U/U, = (0/p)*. 
Furthermore, for 7 = 1, we have an isomorphism 


p/p t) > Ui/Ui41 
induced by the map on p’ given by 
gre (1+2) mod Ui4y 


which is immediately verified to be a homomorphism, whose kernel is 
p'*, This map is a truncated exponential map. 

If o/p is a finite field, with g elements, then the number of elements in 
p*/p**! is also equal to g. The number of elements in U/U, is then g — 1. 


Proposition 5. If 0/p is finite, then 0 and U are compact. 


Proof. We observe that o is the projective limit of the finite groups 
o/p* and hence is compact. (It can be viewed as a closed subgroup of the 
Cartesian product of the o/p*.) The same argument applies to U as a 
projective limit of U/U;. 


The U; form a fundamental system of neighborhoods of 1 in U. 

In view of Proposition 5, we conclude that a p-adic field is locally 
compact. 

As we remarked in the preceding section, every unit of a p-adic field 
sufficiently close to 1 is an m-th power. Thus given a positive integer m, 
the index (U : U™) is finite. We shall now determine this index. 

We need a group theoretic lemma. 


Lemma. Let f be a homomorphism of a commutative group A into some 
other group. We denote the image of f by A’ and its kernel by A;. Let B be 
a subgroup of A. Then 


(A:B) = (Af: Bl)(Asz: By) 


in the sense that if two of the indices are finite, so ts the third and the equality 
holds. 


Proof. Consider the composite homomorphism of f and the canonical 
map 
A— Af — Af/Bi, 
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Tts kernel in A is B + Ay, and hence we have an isomorphism 
A/(B+ As) = At/BY, 
But A> B+ AsDB, and 
(B+ As)/B = As/(As 1B) = Ay/B;. 


Our lemma follows at once. 


Proposition 6. Let K be a p-adic field and U the units of its ring of 
integers. Let m be a positive integer. Then 


a — 1 * 
(U:U") = [mls (Kn:1) 
and 


K*:K™ =" —(K*:1 
( = Talp Kn?) 


(where K* is the group of m-th roots of unity contained in K). 

Proof. The second formula follows from the first by recalling that 
K* =Zx U, 

We now consider the unit index, and the proof is taken from Artin [1]. 


Take r so large that |ma"**| > |2?"| and consider the group U,. Then 
for any integral z, 


(1+ 2n7)™=1-+ mer” (mod mrt, 
Thus if ord, m = s, we have 
Uy = U+4e- 


Take r sufficiently large that no m-th root of unity except 1 lies in U,. We 
apply the lemma to the homomorphism f(a) = a”, applied to the units. 
We obtain 


(U: U,) = (U™: Uy 42)(Km! 1) 
_ (U: U,42) 


x. 
= “Crum (Km). 


Hence 
(U : U,+s) 
(U:U,) 


But (U,:U,+1s.) = (Np)* and our assertion follows. 


(U:U% = (Km:1) = (U;: Ura.\(KE: 1). 
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Corollary. If K contains the m-th roots of unity, then 


let. ht. OO a 


(U:U") = 


lp 


§4. Unramified extensions 


We continue to assume that K is complete under a discrete valuation, with 
ring A and maximal ideal p. 

If # is a finite extension of K and B the integral closure of A in E£, then 
there is a unique prime ideal { of B lying above p, and B is a discrete 
valuation ring. If e is the ramification index and f the residue class degree; 
then 

ef = [E: K]. 


(In this book, we have proved this only when E is separable over K. 
As we are primarily interested in number fields, we don’t give the proof 
in general. The reader may assume that K has characteristic 0 if he 
wishes. ) 

We see that e = 1 if and only if 


[E:K] = [B/P:4/p]}. 


If this equality holds and the residue class field extension B/ over A/p 
is separable, then we shall say that § is unramified over p, or that E is 
unramified over K. 

Let »: B — B/f be the canonical homomorphism, If 


g = BX" +++++Bo 


is a polynomial with coefficients in B, then we denote by g® the polynomial 
g(Bn)X”" ++---+ (89), obtained by applying the map ¢ to the coeffi- 
cients of g. 


Proposition 7. Let E be finite over K, and assume that $ is unramified 
over p. Let & € B® be such that BP = A®(&) and let « be an element of B 
such that pa = a. Then E = K(a), and the irreducible polynomial g(X) 
of « over K ts such that g® is irreducible. Conversely, if E = K(a) for some 
“eB satisfying a polynomial g(X) in A[X] having leading coefficient 1 
and such that g? has no multiple rool, then B is unramified over p and 
B? = Aga). 


Proof. First assume $ unramified. Let g(X) be the irreducible poly- 
nomial of & over A®. Let a be an element of B such that ga = &, and 
let g(X) be its irreducible polynomial over K. Then a is integral over A, 
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and @ is a root of g®, whence g divides g®. On the other hand 
deg 7 = [B*: AY] = [E: K] = degg 


and so g = g®. This proves the first statement. 

Conversely, if a satisfies the stated condition, then we may assume 
without loss of generality that its irreducible polynomial g(X) is such 
that g° has no multiple roots. We can now apply Corollary 2 of Proposi- 
tion 14, Chapter I, §5 (to the smallest Galois extension of K containing E) 
to conclude that g® is a power of an irreducible polynomial, and hence is 
irreducible. Using the inequalities 


[A?(ea): A®] S$ [B°: A®] S [E:K] 
we now conclude that we must have an equality everywhere, and that 
BY = A®(ga), 
This proves our proposition. 

Proposition 8. Let E be a finite extension of K. 

(i) If HDF DK, then E is unramified over K tf and only if Eis un- 
ramified over F and F is unramified over K. 

(ii) If E is unramified over K, and K, is a finite extension of K, then 
EK, ts unramtfied over Ky. 

(iii) If B, and Eg are finite unramified over K, then so is E\ E>. 

Proof. The first assertion comes from the fact that the degrees of residue 
class field extensions are bounded by the degrees of the field extensions, 
and their multiplicativity property in towers. One must also use the fact 
that assertion (i) holds when “unramified” is replaced by “a finite separable 
extension”. The second assertion is an immediate consequence of our 


criterion in Proposition 7. The third comes formally from the first and 
second, 


Proposition 9. For each finite extension E of K in a given algebraic 
closure, let Bz be the integral closure of Ain E. Let A be the integral closure 
of A in the algebraic closure K of K. Let ¢ be a homomorphism of A such 
that its restriction to Bz has the maximal ideal Bz as kernel. Then the map 


Bz BS 


induces a bijection between unramified extensions E of K and separable 
extensions of A®. 


Proof. We have shown in Proposition 7 that every finite separable 
extension of A® is obtainable as an image BY for some finite extension E 
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of K, unramified over K. We now must prove the uniqueness. If EH, C FE, 
are unramified, then clearly ¢Bz,C ¢Bz,. Let HE, = K(ai) and 
E, = K(a,g) be unramified extensions, generated by elements aj, a2 re~ 
spectively satisfying polynomials over A having leading coefficient 1, and 
whose reductions mod » have no multiple roots. Then £,H, = Ee(a;), 
and ay satisfies with respect to H, a similar condition (with the same poly- 
nomial as over K). Let EH = E,E,. Using Proposition 7 once more, we 
conclude that 


eBz = ¢Bx,(gai1) = A® (yar, pao) = (eBz,)(~Bz,). 


If eBz, = ¢Bz,, we conclude that H,; = E>, thus proving our proposition. 


If we assume that A® is a finite field, as is the case in number theory, 
then its algebraic extensions are all separable, and in fact are cyclic. The 
Galois group is generated by a canonical automorphism, the Frobenius 
automorphism o (Chapter I, §5) such that 


or = x7 
if q is the number of elements in the: residue class field A/p. Thus each 
finite unramified extension of K is in fact cyclic, and has a uniquely deter- 
mined automorphism corresponding to a. In fact, we see that in Propo- 
sition 14 of Chapter I, §5 the Galois group G of an unramified extension 
is equal to Gg because there is only one § above p, and Gg is isomorphic 
to the Galois group of the residue class field extension. 


Corollary, Let K be a p-adic field (t.e. completion of a number field under 
a p-adic valuation). Let E be an unramified extension of K. Then every 
unit of K is a norm of a unit in E. 


Proof. Let u be a unit in K. We identify the Galois group of E over K 
with the Galois group of the residue class field extension. It is a simple 
consequence of Hilbert’s Theorem 90 (or anything else you can think of) 
that both the trace and norm from a finite extension of a finite field are 
surjective. Hence there exists a unit ag in EF such that 


u= Nag (mod p). 
Then 


uNzap'=1+¢\r (mod yp). 
for some c; € A. Let 
ay 1 + Why 


with z; in Bg. Then 


Néa,=1+Tr(x1)4 (mod p?) 
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where Tr is the trace, and it is again an easy matter to verify that the trace 
is surjective in the residue class field extension. Hence we can select x; 
such that 

Tr(z1) =¢c, (mod p), 


whence we can find a; such that 


uNEas! = Na, (mod 9’). 


Proceeding inductively, we can find ap, a1, ..., @ Such that 
On =1 (mod yp”) 
and such that 
uN E(ag- ++ on)? =1 (mod p**). 
The infinite product 


TI a: 
is convergent to an element a such that 


Nea = U, 


thus proving our corollary. 


§5. Tamely ramified extensions 


We still assume that K is complete, under a discrete valuation, with Dede- 
kind ring A and maximal ideal p, and we assume that A/p is perfect. 

If E is a finite extension, we denote by B = Bz the integral closure of 
A in E, and § = zx its maximal ideal. 

We shall say that § is totally ramified above p if [HE :K] = e. In that 
case, the residue class degree is equal to 1 (because ef = n). Since § is 
the only prime of B lying above ), we say that FE is totally ramified over K. 


Proposition 10. Let E be a finite extension of K. Let E., be the com- 
positum of all unramified subfields over K. Then E.,, ts unramified over K, 
and E is totally ramified over Ey. 


Proof. The first statement comes from Proposition 8 of the preceding 
section. As to the second, we consider the towers 
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If the residue class field extension in the upper level of the tower had 
degree > 1, then it could be lifted back to an unramified subfield of # 
over E,, of the same degree, contradicting the maximality of H,. Hence 
the degree must be equal to 1, and therefore E is totally ramified over E,. 


Let E be a finite extension of K. Weshall say that 8 is tamely ramified 
over » (or E tamely ramified over K) if the characteristic p of the residue 
class field A/p does not divide e. If it does, we say that $ is strongly ram- 
ified. We shall now describe totally and tamely ramified extensions. 


Proposition 11, Assume that E is totally ramified over K. Let YW be 
an element of order 1 at B. Then Il satisfies an Eisenstein equation 


Xo + a1 X* 1 +-++++ a9 = 0, 
where a; € p for all i and ag ¥ 0 (mod p”). Conversely, such an equation is 
trreducible, and a root generates a totally ramified extension of degree e. 


Proof. All conjugates of Il over K have the same absolute value (by the 
uniqueness of the extension of p to any finite extension), and hence the 
coefficients of its irreducible polynomial, which are polynomial functions 
of the roots, lie in {BoA =p. The last coefficient a, is the product of II 
and its conjugates, and there are e of those. Hence 


|ao| = |’, 


SO @g = 7 is an element of order 1 at p. As to the converse, an Hisenstein 
equation is irreducible. If 6 is a root, then the same argument we applied 
to II before now applies to 8 and shows that |g|°= ||. Hence 
e = [K(6) :K]. 


We observe that if p { e, then the extension is tamely ramified. 


Proposition 12. Let E be totally and tamely ramified over K. Then there 
exists an element II of order 1 at $ in E satisfying an equation 


x*°—7T=0 


with w of order 1 at pin K. Conversely, let a be an element of A, and ea 
positive integer not divisible by p. Then any root of an equation 


x*’—a=0 


generates a tamely ramified extension of K, and this extension is totally 
ramified if the order at) of a is relatively prime to e. 


Proof. Let f(X) = X* — a with aE A and e not divisible by p. Let 
a be any root of f. Write a = au with some integer r and a unit u of A. 
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Then K(a) is contained in K(¢, u!/*, x/*), where ¢ is a primitive e-th root 
of unity. The extension F = K(¢, u/*) is unramified over K, and hence 7 
is still a prime element in Br. The extension F(7'/*) is totally and tamely 
ramified, and hence the ramification index of K(a) over K divides that of 
K(g, u*, r"*) over K. This proves that K(«) is tamely ramified over K. 
If the order of a at p is relatively prime to e, then we can find two integers 
s, t such that 
se--+ir= 1. 


Let B = a'mr*. Then 6° and w have the same order at 3, whence the 
ramification index is at least equal to e. It must therefore be equal to e 
(because [K(«) :K] S e), and our extension is totally tamely ramified. 

There remains to prove that any totally and tamely ramified extension 
is generated by the root of an equation . 


x*—7r=0 
for some prime element 7 of p. For this we shall need a lemma. 


Lemma. Let ¢ be a positive integer not divisible by p. Let E be a finite 
extension of K, 19 a prime element in p, and B an element of E such that 
|B|° = |wol. Then there exists an element mw of order 1 in p such that one 
of the roots of the equation X° — w = 0 ts contained in K(f). 


Proof. We can write 8° = mou with a unit win B. Since the extension 
is totally ramified, the residue class degree is equal to 1, and hence there 
exists a unit wo in A such that wu = wo (mod $). Letting 7 = mou we get 


B=ar+7re 
with some element + = 0 (mod $). Thus 
[8° — a| < |m. 
Let f(X) = X* — , and let a;,..., a be its roots. Then 
|f(8)| = |B — aa|---|8 — al. 


But |a:| = |8| for each 7. Hence for at least one value of i, say 7 = 1, 
we have 


[8 — a| < |oa|. 
On the other hand, 


|f’(a1)| = |ay|°~? = Jar — aa|--- lar — axel 


and |, — «| <{o|. This proves that for all 7 4 1 we have jo, — a,| = |a|. 
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By Krasner’s lemma, it follows that K(«,) < K(f) thereby proving our 
assertion. 


Proposition 12 follows at once by taking 6 = II. 


Proposition 13. Let E be a finite extension of K. Then all statements 
of Proposition 8 hold if the word “unramified” is replaced throughout by 
the words “tamely ramified”. 


Proof. Routine, using the multiplicativity of the ramification index, 
and Proposition 12. 


Corollary. Let E be a finite extension of K, and let E, be the compositum 
of all tamely ramified subextensions. Then E, is tamely ramified over K, 
and E is totally ramified over E,. Furthermore, if p is the characteristic of 
the residue class field, then the degree [E : E,] is a power of p. 


Proof. Let e be the ramification index and write 
€ = eop’, 
where é9 is prime to p. Let II be an element of order 1 at $, and let 
B= I". 


By the lemma, K(8) contains a tamely ramified subextension of ramifica- 
tion index e9. The composite of this extension with the maximal un- 
ramified subfield of E gives us a tamely ramified extension F of K, and 
from the definition of 8, it follows that the ramification index of E over F 
is p’. On the other hand, F is totally ramified over F (because F contains 
E,,), and hence [ZH :F] = p”. Any tamely ramified subextension of EH must 
be contained in F’, otherwise its compositum with F -would be tamely 
ramified over Ff. This proves the corollary. 


Lastly, we specialize to p-adic fields and prove a useful finiteness 
statement. 


Proposition 14. Let K be a p-adic field (finite extension of Qp). Given 
an integer n, there exists only a finite number of extensions of degree S n. 


Proof. Since there is exactly one unramified extension of a given degree, 
corresponding to an extension of the residue class field, and since every 
extension is a tower of an unramified and totally ramified extension, it 
will suffice to prove that there is only a finite number of totally ramified 
extensions of a given degree e. But such extensions are obtained by 
Eisenstein equations 


X® + a,yX* 1 +.--+ugr = 0, 
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where the coefficients a; belong to p and wp is a unit ( being a fixed prime 
element of p). The Cartesian product 


pX---xXpxU 


of the units and of p taken e — 1 times is compact. Any point in it can be 
viewed as determining a finite number of extensions of degree e (corre- 
sponding to the distinct-roots of the equation). By Krasner’s lemma, it 
follows that a neighborhood of such a point determines the same extensions 
(Proposition 4 of §2), and by compactness the finiteness follows. 


CHAPTER III 


The Different and Discriminant 


The study of the different and discriminant provides some information 
on ramified primes, and also gives a sort of duality which plays a role both 
in the algebraic study of ramification and the later chapters on analytic 
duality. It also gives a good method for computing the ring of algebraic 
integers in a number field, as in Proposition 10. 


§1. Complementary modules 


Throughout this section, A is a Dedekind ring, K its quotient field, 
E a finite separable extension of K, and B the integral closure of A in £. 
Let L be an additive subgroup of E. We define its complementary set 
(relative to the trace) to be the set of z € E such that 

Trx(2L) C A, 
and denote it by LZ’. Then L’ is an additive group. If AL = L, then 
AL’ = L’, 

If L, M are two additive subgroups of EZ, and LCM, then M’C L’. 

We also have the following properties. 

Proposition 1. If wi,..., Wn is a basis of E over K and 


L= Aw,;+---+ Amp, 
then 


L’= Aw) +--++ Aun, 
where {w;} is the dual basis relative to the trace. 
Proof. Let «a € L’ and write 

= awh +++ + OnWh 


with a; eK. Then Tr(aw;) = a;, whence a; € A for allz. This proves 
57 
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the inclusion C. Conversely, 
Tr(Awi{L) = A-Tr(wiL) CA 
so the inclusion D is equally trivial. 


Since every fractional ideal of B is squeezed between two A-modules of 
type Aw, +----+ Aw, for suitable bases {w,;} of EZ over K, and since 
A is Noetherian, we obtain: 


Corollary. If 6 is a fractional ideal of B, then 0 is also a fractional 
ideal, Furthermore BC B’. 


Proposition 2. Let E = K(qa) be a finite separable extension, of degree n. 
Let f be the irreducible polynomial of a over K, f’ its derivative, and 


PO) Mbp tp iX to + bak 
—a 
Then the dual basis of 1, a,..., a1 is 

bo baa 


Fa)’ F@) 
Proof. Let a1, ..., &n be the distinct roots of f. Then 


nr T 

f (x ) az r 

te = OX Osrsn-—l. 
24 (X — a;) f’(a:) : 
To see this, let g(X) be the difference of the left- and right-hand side of 
this equality. Then g has degree < n — 1, and has n roots a), ..., Qn} 
hence g is identically 0. 
The polynomials 
fS(X)_, _ 
X — a; f’(a:) 

are all conjugate to each other. If we define the trace of a polynomial 
with coefficients in E to be the polynomial obtained by applying the trace 
to the coefficients, then 


Tr [22 | =X. 


Looking at the coefficient of each power of X in this equation, we see that 


a hs) = : 
T( Fray) — 


thereby proving our assertion. 
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’ Corollary. Assume that B = Ala]. Then B’ = B/f'(a). 


Proof. Using the recurring formulas 


br—1 — 1 


ba—g — abra_1 = Gn_1 


we see that the module generated by 1, «,... , a”! over A is the same as 
that generated by bo, ..., 621. Our corollary follows immediately. 


Proposition 3. Assume that A is a discrete valuation ring, that there is 
only one prime B of B above p, and that B/B is separable over A/p. Then 
there exists a € B such that B = Alfa]. 


Proof. Let 8 be an element of B whose residue class mod § generates 
B/® over A/p. Let f be a polynomial with leading coefficient 1 and 
coefficients in A such that its reduced polynomial mod p is an irreducible 
polynomial for 8 mod . Let II be an element of order one at § in B. 
Then 


{8+ =f(6)+F'(@U (mod $?), 


and f'(8) $ 0 (mod 3). Hence taking either 8 or 8 + II yields an element 
a such that its residue class generates B/§ over A/p and such that there 
exists an element of order 1 at $$ in the ring Ala]. We conclude by Propo- 
sition 23 of Chapter I, §7 that B = Alfa]. 


The preceding proposition gives us a criterion when we can apply 
Proposition 2. It applies in particular in the local case, when our Dedekind 
ring is complete. 


Proposition 4. Let 6 be a fractional ideal of B. Then 
b’ = Bp?” 
Proof. We have 
Tr(B’b-*b) = Tr(B’B) CA 
whence B’b~1 C b’. The converse is equally clear. 


For purposes of the following proposition, we denote by Bz,;x the com- 
plementary module of B. We need some index, since we shall deal with 
more than two fields. 


Proposition 5. Let EH > F D K be two separable extensions, C the integral 
closure of A in F, and B the integral closure of Ain E. Then 


Bayx = BayrC' ryx. 
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Proof. We prove first the inclusion >. We have 


TrE(B'g;rC'rjxB) = Trk Tr#(B's;rC’ r/xB) 
= Trk (Cex Tre(Biz;rB)) 
CA, 


This proves the desired inclusion. 
Conversely, let 8 € Bz,;x. Then 


Trx(6B) = Trk(C TrF(6B)) CA 
(we can insert C since CB = B). Thus 


Tr#(6B) C Cr)x, 
and 


Crk Tr#(6B) CC. 


The C-fractional ideal C7 can be taken inside the trace Tr? because it 
is contained in F. Hence 


BC Rik C Bey. 
Multiplying by Cp;x shows that 8 €Cr/xBz,r and concludes the proof 
of the reverse inclusion. 


Notation being as above, we define the different Dz, 4 to be Bz;x. The 
preceding proposition gives us the rule 


DacDeja = DBya, 


which is called the multiplicativity of the different in towers. 
The different is the inverse of a fractional ideal containing the integers, 
and therefore is an ideal. 


Proposition 6. Let § be a multiplicative subset of A. Then 
Ds Bisa = S*'Daya. 
Proof. Obvious. 


Proposition 6 allows us to compute the different by localizing at a 
prime p of A. This has the advantage that A, becomes principal. 

We shall now see how the different localizes in the completion, and 
how it can be computed purely locally. 

Using Proposition 6, we may assume that A is a discrete valuation ring. 
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- Proposition 7. Let A be a discrete valuation ring, v its valuation, and 
§ a prime of B lying above the prime p of A. Let wg be the valuation corre- 
sponding to B and Ay, Bug the respective completions. Ther: 


DaaBug = Daya, 
Proof. Since the differents are ideals, it suffices to prove that 


ordg Daya = ordg Dal Ay 
Let Tr denote the trace from E to K and Tr,, the local trace from. E,, to 
K, for any w extending v in EH. Then 


Tr= } Tre 
wie 
(as an operator on EF). 

Let « € Hyg and assume that Tr,.g(tBug) C A». Select an element 
of E which is very close to z at wg and very close to 0 at all other wlv. 
Let y € B. Then Tr,,(£y) is close to 0 if w ¥ wg and Tr,,(éy) lies in A, 
if w = wg, by assumption and the fact that the local trace is continuous. 
This implies that Tr(&y) lies in A and hence that é lies in the comple- 
mentary module B’. 

Conversely, let x be an element in B’ and let y € Bug. Find an element 
t of E which is close to z at wg and close to 0 at the other wiv. Find an 
element 7 of B close to y at wg and close to 0 at the other w|v. Then 


Tr(én) = Trug(é) + > Tru(én). 


The global trace on the left lies in A. Each term in the sum on the right 
lies in A,. Hence Try g(é) lies in A,. Since £ and 7 are close to z, y 
respectively, it follows that Trng(vy) also lies in A». 

The above arguments show that B’ is dense in Big (= local comple- 
mentary module with respect to Tr,.g) and the proposition follows. 


Let D denote the different of B over A. If we think of formal ideals, 
then we have the relation 


D = [[ Ds. 
$B 


Each Dg can be interpreted as the {-component of Dz;4, as the - 
component of Dz,ya, (if Pip), or as Dz,ja, if w and v are the valuations 
corresponding to ‘§ and p respectively. 
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One usually calls Dz;4 the global different, and Dz_;4, the local 
different. We may identify Dz,)4, with Dg as a formal ideal, and in 
this sense, we may say that the global different is the product of the local 
differents. 


§2. The different and ramification 


In this section, we let A be a Dedekind ring, K its quotient field, E a finite 
separable extension of K, and B the integral closure of A in E. We shall 
also assume that for any prime p of A the residue class field A/p is perfect. 


Proposition 8. Let 3 be a prime of B lying above p, and let e be its rami- 
fication index. Then °—! divides Dz. If B is strongly ramified, then 
B° divides Daya. If B is unramified, then JB does not divide Dz;a. There 
is only a finite number of ramified primes. Finally, Dx; is the greatest 
common divisor of all ideals (f’(a)), where a is an integral generator of 
E over K, and f the irreducible polynomial for « over K. 


Proof. In view of the fact that ramification theory and the theory of 
the different localize to the completion, we may prove the first assertions 
under the assumption that K is complete. 

Since we work over a complete field, we can apply Proposition 3 of 81, 
the Corollary of Proposition 2, §1, and Proposition 23 of Chapter I, §7. 
If § is unramified, this yields Dz;4 = (1). Using Proposition 5 of §1 
(multiplicativity in towers), we may also assume that §§ is totally ramified. 
In that case, we can write B = A[I] for some element II of order 1 at $, 
and II satisfies an Hisenstein equation 


f(D = +, 1 4+---+r= 0, 
for a; ep and w € A of order 1 atp, Then 
f'Q) = ell? (mod $*), 


and the second assertion of the proposition follows from the definitions. 

We now return to the global case. Let a be an integral generator for 
E over K, and let f be its irreducible polynomial over K. There is only 
a finite number of primes $ dividing (f’(a)), and hence by Proposition 7 
of Chapter II, §4, these primes are the only possible primes which may 
ramify (we may view a as a generator of the completion Eg over yg). 
Since B > Ala], it follows that Dz;4 divides (f’(a)). There remains to 
be proved that it is the greatest common divisor, or more precisely that 
given a prime §, there exists an a such that 


ordg Daya = ordg (f’(a)). 
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The proof will be an exercise in techniques revolving around the approxi- 
mation theorem. 

There would be no difficulty if we could write B = A[a] for some a. 
This is true only locally. Hence we shall use the approximation theorem 
to reduce our problem to the local case. 

Let » = v, and w = wg. Let {o} range over the distinct isomorphisms 
of E into the algebraic closure K, of K. Leto, be one of these, inducing 
the absolute value wg on E. If « is a generator of E over K, and f its 
irreducible equation over K, then 


oif’(a) = f'(o1a) = [] (o1@ — oa). 


TAC, 


We shall writeo ~ 7 ifo and 7 are conjugate over K,, i.e. if there exists 
an isomorphism ) of K, over K, such that 7 = do on E. 

According to Proposition 3, §1, there exists an element 6 of B, such 
that B,, = A,[6]. We observe that any element of B,, which is sufficiently 
close to 8 also generates B,, over Ay. 

Let \ range over isomorphisms of K, over K,. There exists an element 
a & A, such that 


|B — a] = 1 


for all A. Such an element exists because the conjugates Af have residue 
classes which are conjugate over A,/p,. If these residue classes are 0, we 
take a = 1. If they are not 0, we take a = 0. 

Let o), ..., 0, be representatives of the equivalence classes of the 
embeddings of EF into K,. By the approximation theorem, we can find 
an element a of E such that 


|o,a — Bl is very small, 
|oz« — al is very small fori ¥ 1, 


Without loss of generality, we may assume in addition that a is integral 
over A and HE = K(a). (If necessary, first multiply a by an element 
of A which is = 1 mod » and is highly divisible by a finite number of other 
primes to make it integral, and then add 77, where Y is any integral 
generator, and y is very large. Then a + 7”Y becomes a generator.) : 

Since o,@ is very close to 8, it follows that By = A,[o,¢], and hence 
the $-contribution to the different is given by 


ordg Dz,ja, = ordg [] (oie — ca). 
ee, 


We must now show that the other factors do not give any -contribution. 
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Suppose that o is not conjugate to 7, over K,. We can write co = doi, 
i x1. Then 


lox — gal = |oya — Agye| = [Alea — aa| 
= |\ loya —a+a—arzal. 


But |o;a — a| is very small, and \~'o,@ is very close to A~18. Since 
la48—a|=1, it follows that |[A~e;a—a|=1 also. Hence 
|oye:— oa| = 1. This proves our last assertion. 


83. The discriminant 


Throughout this section, A is a Dedekind ring, K its quotient field, E a 
finite separable extension of K of degree n, and B the integral closure of A in E. 


Let W = (wi,..., Wa) be any set of n elements of H. We define the 
discriminant 


Deyx(W) => det(ow;)? 


to be the square of the determinant taken with o; ranging over the n dis- 
tinct embeddings of EF in a given algebraic closure of K. 

Assume that W and V = (v,,...,,) are two sets of elements of E, 
and that there is a matrix X = (z;;) of elements of K such that W = XV. 
From this we see that 


Dayx(W) = det(X)?Dz;)x(V). 


If the matrix X has entries in A, then det(X)? lies in A. Hence whenever 
W and V generate the same module over A, the matrix X is invertible in 
A, and its determinant is a unit in A. Thus the two discriminants differ 
by the square of a unit in A. 

In particular, if A = Z is the ring of ordinary integers, the discriminant 
is uniquely determined by the module. If the module is the ring of alge- 
braic integers 0x, then its discriminant will be called simply THE dis- 
criminant (or also the discriminant of K), and will be denoted by Dx. 


Proposition 9. Notation as above, the discriminant Dz; x(W) lies in K, 
and lies in A if the components of W lie in B. The discriminant is # 0 if 
and only if W is a basis of E over K. 


Proof. Applying any isomorphism o of E over K to the determinant 
det(a,w,;) interchanges the rows, hence multiplies the determinant by +1. 
Taking the square gets rid of +1. If @ is a generator of E over K, i.e. 
E = K(a), then the discriminant Dg;x(1,a,...,a"~1) is the Vander- 
monde determinant, and hence is = 0. The same holds therefore for 
any basis V of E over K by a preceding remark concerning the change of 
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the discriminant under linear transformations. If the coordinates of WV 
are linearly dependent over K, it is clear that the discriminant is 0. If 
they are all integral over A, it is also clear that the discriminant lies in A 
(because the integral closure of A in a Galois extension containing EF is 
a Ying). This proves our proposition. 


If M is a free module of rank n over A (contained in E), then we can 
define the discriminant of 14 by means of a basis of M over A. It is well 
defined up to the square of a unit in A. 


Proposition 10. Let M,< My be two free modules of rank n over A, 
contained in E. Then Dyyx( M2) divides Dg) x( My) (as principal ideals). 
If Dayx( My) = Dgjx( Me)u for some unit u of A, then My = Mp. 


Proof. The first statement is obvious. The second statement asserts 
that the matrix going from a basis of M, to a basis of Mo is invertible 
in A, and hence that 7; = Mo. 


In general, it is not true that every fractional ideal of B is a free module 
over A. For the moment, if 6 is a fractional ideal of B, we denote by 
Dz;x(b) the A-module generated by all Dz);x(W) as W ranges over bases 
of E over K such that all w; € b, and call this the discriminant of the 
fractional ideal. Since there exists an element c ~ 0 in A such that 
cb C B, it follows at once that the discriminant is a fractional ideal of A. 


Proposition 11. Let b be a fractional ideal of B and S a multiplicative 
subset of A, Then 


S~1Da)x(6) => Dz)x(S~'6). 
Proof. Trivial from the definitions. 


This proposition allows us to localize. If p is a prime of A, we can 
compute the p-component of the discriminant by localizing at p. The 
great advantage of this is that A, becomes a discrete valuation ring, and 
thus that every fractional ideal of B becomes a free A,-module, when 
localized at p. Furthermore, B, has only a finite number of primes above 
p, and is a principal ideal ring. Thus we are reduced to computing Vander- 
monde determinants. 


Proposition 12, Assume in addition that A is a discrete valuation ring. 
Let b be a fractional ideal of B, 6 = (8) for some B ¥ Oin E, Then 


Dz x(b) = (Nx(8))*Dz/x(B). 


Proof. Let W be a basis of B over A. Then SW is a basis of b over A, 
and the assertion is obvious from the definitions. 
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Using the localizing process, we can extend the above proposition to 
the case when A is not necessarily local. 


Proposition 13. Let A be arbitrary again, and b a fractional ideal of B. 
Then 


Dejx(b) = (NE())?Dz)x(B), 
the norm being the norm of ideals as in Chapter I, §7. 


Proof. It suffices to verify this relation for each p-component, p a prime 
of A. Thus we may assume that A is a discrete valuation ring by Propo- 
sition 11. In that case 6 = (8) for some 8 € E£, and our assertion follows 
from Proposition 22 of Chapter I, §7. 


Proposition 14, The discriminant and different are related by the formula 


N#Dz/4 = Dz)x(B). 


Proof. Using Proposition 6 of §1 and Proposition 11, we may assume 
that A is a discrete valuation ring, and hence that B is a free module over 
A. If W is a basis for B over A, then Dz,x(B) is generated by Dz) x(W). 
Let TW’ be the complementary basis to W under the trace. Then the 
complementary module B’ is generated by W’ over A. Thus 


Dz) x(B’) = Dejx(W')A. 
But we see directly from the definition of the discriminant of a basis that 
Dzjx(W)Dzjx(W") = 1. 


Hence Dz)x(B)Dz)x(B’) = A. Using Proposition 4 of §1 and Proposi- 
tion 13 yields what we want. 


Finally, consider a finite separable extension E of degree n over K, and 
let 8 be an element of H, 8 # 0, such that EH = K(8). We define the dif- 
ferent Dz,;x(8) and the discriminant Dz;x(§) of this element by 


Dz/x(8) = JI (6 — of) 
oxid 
Dz )x(8) = Dz)x(1, 8, ..., B"~’). 
Proposition 15. We have 
De) x(B) = (~1)°°~? PNED g)K(B). 


Proof. Exercise in permuting the rows of a determinant. 
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' Proposition 16. Leta € Band let p be a prime of A. If p does not divide 
Dz) x(@)/Dz)x(B) then B, = A,[a]. 


Proof. By Theorem:1 of Chapter I, §2 we know that B, is a free module 
over Ay. Furthermore 


Dzjx(1, a, ..., ath = Dz)x(B)c? 


where c is an element of A,. By hypothesis, this element c is a unit in Ay, 
and hence our proposition follows from Proposition 10. 


Remark 1. In Proposition 16, we formulated a local version. One 
obtains immediately a global version in special cases using Proposition 18 
of Chapter I, §7, which states that two A-modules are equal if and only if 
all their localizations are equal. 


Remark 2. Instead of using the discriminant, we could have formulated 
our hypothesis in terms of the different. Indeed, the condition 


pB is relatively prime to (f'(a))/Dzyx 
where f is the irreducible polynomial of a over K is equivalent with the 
condition 
p does not divide Dz; x(a)/Dz)x(B). 


The equivalence is seen at once by taking the norm, and using the fact 
that the norm of the different is equal to the discriminant. 


The following result is sometimes useful to analyse the discriminant 
and verify that the hypothesis of Proposition 16 is satisfied. 


Stickelberger’s criterion. Let E be an extension of degree n over Q, 
and let a,..., a be algebraic integers in E, linearly independent over Q. 
Then 


Dyjo(oi,..-,%) =0 or 1 mod 4. 
Proof. The determinant det(o;;) has an expansion as a sum of terms 
with plus and minus signs in front of them. Let P be the sum of terms with 


plus signs, and N the sum of terms with minus signs, so that the discrim- 
inant is equal to 


(P — N)? = (P+ N)? — 4PN. 


But P +- N and PN are both invariant under any o;, and hence are rational 
integers. The assertion follows at once. 


Example. Let E = Q(a) where a? = 2, say a is the real cube root of 2. 
Let f(X) = X? — 2. Then f(a) = 3a2, and Dzjg(a) = —3°2?. Let B 
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be the ring of algebraic integers in E. Note that 2 is ramified in EF with 
ramification index 3, and hence Dz;(B) is divisible by 2, whence by 27, 
by Stickelberger’s criterion. Furthermore 3 must have some ramified 
factor in H, for otherwise all the conjugates of ZH would be unramified 
over 3, so that the splitting field Q(a, ~—3) would also be unramified 
over 3, which is obviously not the case. The polynomial X? — 2 is irre- 
ducible over the 3-adic field Q; because already the congruence 


X3 = 2 (mod 9) 


has no solution in the 3-adic integers. Thus there is only one prime in E 
lying above (8), and therefore the ramification index must be 3. Thus 
we have 

3B = §°. 


We see that in fact, B is strongly ramified, and by Proposition 8 of §2 we 
conclude that $$? divides the different of E/Q. Since NB = 3, it follows 
that 3° divides the discriminant, and we now see that 3°2? divides the 
discriminant Dxz)g. By Proposition 10, we conclude finally that B = Z{a]. 


Proposition 17, Let K, E be two number fields. Assume that their dis- 
criminants are relatively prime and that the fields are linearly disjoint (i.e. if 
W1,...+, Wy ts a basis of K over Q and 14,..., vm is a basis of E over Q, 
then {w,;} ts a basis of KE over Q). Then 


OKE = O0KOE 
and 


Dra = DED. 
Proof. From the fundamental properties of the different, we know that 
Drzjlo is equal to 


DrejKOxjo = Dez eDzIQ- 


But Dzyq and Dx/q have no factor in common (viewed as ideals of ox x). 
The same holds for the other two factors. Hence 


Dene = Deeoxe and = DegKx = Deyaoxe. 


Let W be a basis for ox over Z and V a basis for og over Z. Then the 
above remark implies that the complementary basis W’ of W, which 
generates Dx/g, also generates Dx#/z. This is the complementary module 
of oxz relative to og. Dualizing again shows that W generates 0,2 Over 
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tg and proves the assertion concerning the rings of integers. We leave 
the assertion on the discriminants as an exercise. 

Examples of the situation in Proposition 17 arise, for instance, with two 
distinct quadratic extensions, with relatively prime discriminants, or with 
cyclotomic extensions of relatively prime degrees, as we shall see in the 
next chapter. It will in fact be used to determine the ring of algebraic 
integers for an arbitrary cyclotomic extension when we know the ring 
of integers in cyclotomic extensions of a prime power root of unity: Thus 
the next chapter gives us further examples for the use of the discriminant. 


CHAPTER IV 


Cyclotomic Fields 


This chapter achieves two purposes simultaneously. It gives examples 
for the theory, and also describes in greater details the cyclotomic fields 
which exert a great deal of control over algebraic number theory in general. 
The extent to which they exert this control is in fact not yet clearly under- 
stood, but one knows for instance that the heart of the proofs of class 
field theory is concentrated in the cyclotomic fields. 


§1. Roots of unity 


Let w be an n-th root of unity, ie. w= 1. The extension Q(w) is 
normal over Q. Indeed, if w is a primitive n-th root of unity (ie. has 
period exactly »), and if o is any isomorphism of Q(w) over Q, then 
(aw)” = o(w") = 1, so that ow is an n-th root of unity also. Hence 
ow = w' for some integer i = z(c), uniquely determined mod n. Hence 
Q(w) is mapped into itself by o, and hence is normal over Q. If 7 is another 
isomorphism of Q(w) over Q, then orw = w**™, Since o, 7 are iso- 
morphisms, it follows that 7(o), 7(r) are prime to n. Hence the map 


gr i(c) 


is a homomorphism of the Galois group G of Q(w) over Q into the multi- 
plicative group of residue classes mod n, prime to n, and is injective. If 
we let ¢ be the Euler ¢-function, then ¢(n) is the order of this multipli- 
cative group. We shall see below that [(Q(w): Q] = ¢(n). This will deter- 
mine the Galois group of Q(w) over Q, i.e. prove that the map g +> z(¢) 
is surjective. 

Let K be a number field. Then the Galois group of K(w) over K is a 
subgroup of G, and hence is abelian. 

Let K be a number field, and let us fix an algebraic closure K of K. 
A eyclotomic extension of K is one which is contained in a field K(w), 
where w is a root of unity (w” = 1 forsome n). Since K(w) is abelian over 
K, a cyclotomic extension of K is abelian. We say that K is cyclotomic 
if it is a cyclotomic extension of Q. 
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Consider now the case K = Q(w). 
Let p be a prime number and w a primitive p-th root of unity. Then 
w is a root of the polynomial 


SS Sj rs ee ay, 
Hence (Q(w): Q] = p — 1. We contend that 
(Q@): QM =p—-1. 


In fact, let r= 1— w. Then 7m is integral over Z. If 7 is an integer 
prime to p, then w’ is also a primitive p-th root of unity, and 


1— o* 


l-—@ 


=1+to+- +--+! 


is an algebraic integer. But w = (w*)/ for some integer j (such that 
ji = 1 (mod p)), and hence the above quotient is a unit in the ring ox of 
algebraic integers of K. 

Let p be a prime of ox lying above (p), and let 


f(X) = KPA 


Then w' ({ = 1,...,p — 1) is a root of f(X) (because it is a root of 
X? — 1), and hence 


—~1 , 
f(X) = TI (x -%. 


Pp 
¢=1 


Therefore 
p-l P 
p=f)= U (1 — @’). 


For any i, j prime to p we have seen that 


1—w 
1 — wi 


is a unit in ox. All elements 1 — w* have the same absolute value at p. 
Hence for the absolute value | | = | |, we have 


|r\?~* = |pl. 


This implies that the ramification index of p is at least p — 1. By Propo- 
sition 21 of Chapter I, §7 it follows that 


= p—1= (Qe): 
and that p is the only prime of ox above (p), which is totally ramified. 
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Since w also satisfies the equation X? — 1 = 0, we see that any prime 
number not equal to p is unramified in Q(w), because the derivative 
pw”) is divisible only by p. (Use Proposition 8 of Chapter III, §2.) 

We now consider the prime-power case, and let m = p’,r an integer > 0. 
Let Y = X?"™ and consider 


xP — y= YP? —1= (¥ —1)(¥?-14--- 41). 
Let 


Tr 


(Gia 
XxX? —i1 


= Yrrty4... 41 


The degree of f is o(p’) = (p — 1)p’~ 1. Let w be a primitive p’-th root 
of unity. Let i be integer. Then w’ is also a primitive p”-th root of unity 
if and only if ¢ is prime to p. Thus there are y(p’) primitive p’-th roots of 
unity. Then 


(X)=TX-9 = X- 4, 
f (2,p)==1 
the product over ¢ being taken over primitive p’-th roots of unity, and the 


product over 7 being taken over distinct residue classes of Z/p’Z prime to p. 
Just as we saw for p-th roots of unity, we see that 


1=—«' 
1—o/ 


is a unit if 7, 7 are prime to p. Let r = 1 — w. Then from 


(*) i) =p= pri aa w") 
i,p)= 
we conclude that 


ini?” = pl 


at any absolute value extending the p-adic absolute value on Q, and hence 
p is totally ramified. We therefore have: 


Theorem 1. Let w be a primitive p’-th root of unity, and K = Q(w). 
Then (K :Q\ = o(p") = (p — 1)p™1.. There is only one prime » of ox 
lying above p, and tt ts totally ramified. All other primes of 0x are un- 
ramified. 


Corollary. Let n be an integer > 1, and assume that n is not a prime 
power. Let w be a primitive n-th root of unity. Then 


n—l 


II (i — ww’) =1. 
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Proof. Let Sg be the set of primitive d-th roots of unity. Let 
ja(X) = TI (X— 2. 
tES_ 


Let 
g(X) =A a EO HL 
Then 
g(X) = J] fa(X). 
asi 
Hence 


n= g(1) = Mt fa(1). 


If p is a prime dividing n, then among ‘die divisors of n we get p, p?,...,p" 
(where r is the highest power of p dividing n). We know from (*) that 
fp*(1) = p. Hence 


TI for) = 2°. 
k=l 


Thus from the prime powers dividing n we already get a contribution 
of n for g(1). This implies that for the composite divisors of n, the values 
fa(1) (which are algebraic integers, rational, hence ordinary integers) must 
be 1 or —1. Assume inductively that for d|n and d < n the value fa(1) is 
equal to 1. Then we see from our product that f,(1) = 1, thus proving 
our corollary. (I am indebted to Bass for this proof.) 


The last statement in Theorem 1] actually can be strengthened as follows. 


Theorem 2. Let m be a positive integer and w a primitive m-th root of 
unity. Then [Q(w):Q] = v(m). The only ramified primes p in Q(w) are 
those dividing m. If 


T YT 
m= py'--- ps 


is the prime power decomposition of m, w; 18 a primitive p'i-th root of 
unity, then 


QW) = Qi, ---, #3) = Q@1) . .- As) 
ts the compositum of the Q(w;). 
Proof. Let g(X) = X™ — 1. Then w satisfies g(X) = 0, and 
g'(@) = ma? 


is divisible only by primes dividing m. Hence any other prime is unrami- 
fied in Q(w). For any j > 1, the field Q(w,;) is an abelian extension of Q 
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whose intersection with Q(w1,...,@j;-1) is Q, because p; is totally 
ramified in Q(w;) and unramified in the other field. Hence Q(wi, .. . , w;) 
has degree o(p7/) over Q(w1, ..., @j—1). This proves our theorem. 


If Gis the Galois group of Q(w) over Q, then any automorphism o of 
Q(w) over Q must map w on some primitive root w’, 7 prime to m. Since 
{Q(w): Q] = ¢(m), it follows that for any such 7 there exists ¢ € G such 
that ow = w*. Thus G is isomorphic to the multiplicative group of residue 
classes of Z/mZ which are prime to m. Observe also that if m,n are two 
relative prime integers > 0, and ¢,, {m denote primitive m-th and n-th 
roots of unity respectively, then 


Qh) nN QSm) — Q. 


Theorem 3. Let w be a primitive p’-th root of unity, and K = Q(w). 
Then 0x = Zlw|. The discriminant is given by 


pe” \(pr—r—1) 
De = +p - 


where the — sign holds when p’ = 4 or p = 8 (mod 4), and the + sign 
holds otherwise. 


Proof. We shall give the proof only when r = 1. The principle is the 
same in general. Thus we deal with the p-th roots of unity. Let B = Z[}. 
To prove that B = ox it suffices to prove that the discriminant of B and 
0x as modules over Z coincide as Z-ideals by Proposition 10 of Chapter ITI, 
§3. To do this, it suffices to prove it locally for each prime. All primes 
except p are unramified, and consequently such primes do not contribute 
either to the discriminant of ox or of B. As for p, it is totally ramified, 
and using Proposition 23 of Chapter I, §7, we conclude that S,1B = S> ‘ox 
if S, is the complement of the principal ideal (p) in Z. Hence the p-com- 
ponent of the discriminants is the same in both cases. This proves that 
B= ox. The assertion concerning the exact value of the discriminant 
comes from taking the discriminant of the element w itself, and paying 
attention to the sign. There is no difficulty in this (use Proposition 15 of 
Chapter ITI, §3). 


To deal with an arbitrary composite integer m, we use a discriminant 
criterion. 


Theorem 4. Let m bea positive integer, and w a primitive m-th root of 
unity. Then Z{w} ts the integral closure of Z in Q(w). 


Proof. It is clearly the compositum of the rings of integers of various 
prime power cyclotomic fields which satisfy the conditions of Proposition 
17, Chapter ITI, §3. 
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§2. Quadratic fields 


Extensions of degree 2 over the rationals are also worthy of mention as 
examples. 


Theorem 5. Let m be a square-free integer * 0, and let K = Q(\/m). 
If m = 2 or 3 (mod 4), then [1, ~/m] is a basis for ox over Z. If m=1 


(mod 4), then 
i+ vin] 
1, eae 


ts a basis for 0x over Z. 


Proof. Exercise. To verify that an element x + y./m with z, y € Q is 
integral over Z, it is necessary and sufficient that its norm and trace lie 
in Z. From this, there is no difficulty in verifying the assertion of the 
theorem. 


For instance, if m = —3, then 


1+V—3 
2 


is a cube root of unity, and hence is integral over Z. 

Before proving the next result, we make some observations on finite 
fields. 

Let F, be the finite field with gq elements, g equal to a power of the 
prime number p. Then F* has gq — 1 elements, and is a cyclic group. 
Hence we get the index for p odd 


Ga) = 2 


If v is an integer # 0 mod 9, let 


VW 1 if v=2z? (mod p) 
~ (-1 if v2? (mod p). 
This is known as the quadratic symbol, and depends only on the residue 
class of vy mod p. 


From the preceding remark, we see that there are as many quadratic 
residues as there are non-residues mod p. 


Theorem 6. Let ¢ be a primitive p-th root of unity for p odd, and 


s-ZG)r, 
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the sum being taken over non-zero residue classes mod p. Then 


Every quadratic extension of Q is contained in a cyclotomic extension. 


Proof. The last statement follows at once from the explicit expression 
of +p as a square in Q(¢) and also (1 + 7)? = 2:. As for the sum, we have 


vp \P 


As y ranges over non-zero residue classes, so does vu for any fixed p, and 
hence replacing v by vp yields 


es=> (“ ) chet x 2) chor 


ca 


=2 (= t) °° + oy “yy Dy Prem. 


pe—1 


But 1+¢-+---+ ¢?7! = 0, and the sum on the right over » conse- 
quently yields —1. Hence 


S? = (= Np D+ Nd. 2) 


-»(Z)-2@) 


as desired. 


We see that Q(./p) is contained in Q(¢, 1/—1), or Q(s), depending on 
the sign of the quadratic symbol with —1. It is in fact a theorem that 
every abelian extension of Q is cyclotomic, and we shall prove this in the 
class field theory later. 

We now apply Theorem 6 to prove the quadratic reciprocity law. We 
observe that if p is an odd prime, then 


(S)= and (2)= y= (mod 7). 


This is obvious from the definitions, and the fact that (Z/pZ)* is cyclic. 
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Let p, g be odd primes. On the one hand, we get 


q—1 gq—l 


qa Bed 
St = §(S*) 2 = S(—1) 2 2 p 2 


On the other hand, we get 
st="S (2) 2% (mod 
vox} 
pti 
(2) EG) ev moa 
() S (modq). 
sy? (2) = () S (mod q). 


Multiplying by S and canceling +p yields the reciprocity law 


Hence 
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We shall now reconsider these results from another point of view, closer 
to that of class field theory, and having to do with the decomposition laws 
for primes. 


Quadratic Reciprocity Law. Let p, q be prime numbers. 


Case 1. If p, ¢ are odd and p = 1 (mod 4), then (2) = (*) . 


Dp 


Case 2. If p, q are = 3 (mod 4), then () ~ () , 
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; 2 
Case 3. If q = 2 and p is odd, then @) = 14 p = +1 (mod 8) and 
2 
6) = —lifp =-+3 (mod 8). 


Proof. First deal with Case 1, and consider the field Q(¢) where ¢ is a 
primitive p-th root of unity. Then 


IQ) :Ql=p—-1 


and Q(¢) is cyclic over Q. Hence Q(¢) contains a unique quadratic sub- 
field. Since p is the only ramified prime, this subfield must be obtained by 
/—p or +/p, and hence must be Q(/p) since the discriminant is p in the 
latter case, and —4p in the former. 

In the field Q(./p), the prime q splits as follows: 


(q) = aq' with q # q! & () a 
(q) = q remains prime = (2) = —1. 


This is obvious from the definitions. 
Let Og in Q(¢). We let f be defined by NO = q’, so Qs) 
that f is the order of the decomposition group of O. We 
let r be the number of distinct primes of Q(¢) dividing q. 
Then 


f= Ppa Q(vp) ¢ E 
We shall prove that 2|r is equivalent with @) = 1 and 
q 

with (:) =]. This will take care of Case 1. Q 

Assume that 2|r. If Z is the fixed field of Go, i.e. the decomposition field 
of g, then [Z: Q]| = r, so that Z contains the unique quadratic subfield 
Q(\/p). Hence q splits completely in this subfield, and () =. 

Conversely, if ®) = 1, then gq splits completely in Q(\/p), which is 


therefore contained in Z, and hence 2|r. 
Next, let ¢ be the Frobenius automorphism such that of = ¢7. Then 
q =1 (mod p) and f is the least positive such exponent. If 2|r, then 
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f\(» — 1)/2, and hence 


qr =1 (mod p). 


It follows that (2) = 1. Conversely, if (2) = 1, then we get the same 


congruence, so that f|(p — 1)/2 and finally 2|r, thus proving Case 1. 
As for Case 2, the proof is just like that of Case 1, except that now, 2|r 


is equivalent with (2) =-1. 
In Case 3, we take g = 2. Let i = ~/—1 so (1+ 2)? = 21, and 


(1 + q)2@—-Di2 a Qe—D/2;@—1/2 = ( + ae 


We get 
a+)? =1+?= 2) iP—-D/l2() 4. 4) (mod p). 
But 
. : 2 ifp=1 (mod 4) 
P = 
eee?) b if p=—1 (mod 4). 
Hence 


p=1(mod4) implies 2¢= 2) i?-DI29; (mod p), 


p=—l1(mod4) implies 2= 2) g?—V/29; (mod 7). 


From this Case 3 follows at once. 


Note that the three cases can be summarized by the usual formula. 
The symbol 
(7) 
q 


can be extended to more general integers. 
Let P be a non-zero integer, written as 
P=4p,...p 
where p),..-, pr are primes. Let 


Q=a---4 
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be an odd positive integer written as a product of primes. We assume that 
(P,Q) = 1. We define 


On = Ge 


We call this the quadratic symbol. It is then clear from the definition 
that the following properties hold. 


QR 1. If P,; = Pe (mod Q) then 
(3) = (2): 
Q/° \@ 
QR 2. The symbol is bi-multiplicative, i-e., 
PiP2\ _ (Pi\ (Pe P = P P\, 
(73*)-(3)(8) ™ Ga)-@)@) 


=) ais 


QR 3. We have ( 


Proof. By definition, and the definition of the symbol for primes, 


—l = a a g-t = 2a 
(3) = Th cw"F = 
But 


Q= I (@-0+1)= Loti (mod 4) 


because q; — 1 is even, and the product of any two or more such terms 
is = 0 mod 4. Thus our assertion follows. 


QR 4. If P,Q are odd and both > 0 then 


P\ (Q ae. 
@)G)-oF 
Proof. We have 


()Q)-BE)@- w= 
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§3. Gauss sums 


Sums involving roots of unity appear in many contexts. We have just 
seen one example in §2. Other examples arise in the functional equation 
of zeta functions and L-series. We study them here a little for their own 
sake, We shall use constantly the fact that if @ is a finite abelian group 
and x is a character of G (i.e. a homomorphism of G into the group of roots 
of unity) then 


0 ifx #1 
2 x(a) = reeks ifx = 1. 


This is trivially seen, because if x + 1, then there exists 6 € G@ such that 
x(b) = 1. Then 


dX x(a) = DY x(ba) = xb) De x(a), 
a&G aG& a&G 


whence >°>x(a) = 0. 

We shall consider Gauss sums relative to Z/qZ where q is an integer > 1, 
and also relative to a finite field with gq elements. We begin with the 
former case. 


Gauss sums for Z/qZ. 


The elements of Z/qZ represented by integers relatively prime to g form 
a multiplicative group denoted by (Z/qZ)*. By a multiplicative char- 
acter of Z/qZ (or a character mod g) one means a character of this multi- 
plicative group. Such characters are denoted by x. If d|g, then we have a 
natural homomorphism 


(Z/gZ)* — (Z/dZ)* 


which is surjective. A multiplicative character for Z/dZ composed with 
this homomorphism induces a character mod q. We say that a character 
mod q is primitive if it cannot be induced by a character mod d for any 
divisor d of g, d ¥ q. A character X is extended to a function on Z/qZ by 
letting 

X(n) = Oif (n,q) > 1. 


Let ¢ be a primitive q-th root of unity. We define the Gauss sum for 
a primitive character X mod q and an integer n to be 


T(x, n) = DE x(a)o™, 


zmadq 
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This Gauss sum of course depends on ¢. We can always select 
t = e2rtla 


as a canonical choice, but we are interested here in algebraic manipula- 
tions rather than analytic values, so any fized ¢ will do. Observe that 
T(x, n) is actually the Fourier transform of x evaluated at n (actually 
selecting ¢ to be e~?74/9!), 

If (n, q) = 1, then we write 


X(n) = x(n)~* = x(n~) 
where n~! is the inverse of n mod q. 


For any primitive character X mod q we have the formula 


(1) 7(X, n) = X(n)r(X, 1). 


Proof. Assume first that (n, qg) = 1. Then 
X(n)r(x, 1) = Do X(n)x(2)g* 
= Di x(an™)g* = DV xye™” = r(x, n), 
z . y 


because as x ranges over the residue class mod g, so does nz when n is 
relatively prime to qg. This proves our formula, in case (n, q) = 1. 


Assume now that (n,q) > 1. It will suffice to prove that 


Write q = rd and n = md with positive integers r, d, m such that d > 1 
and (r,m) = 1. Then 


7(x,n) = D x(x)gr* 


zmodgq 
where ¢, = ¢@ is a primitive r-th root of unity. Since r properly divides q 
and x is primitive, there exists cy¢(Z/qZ)* such that cp = 1modr and 
y(¢g) #1. Let e; =ceg!=1modr. Then 


mez=mz modr. 
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Then 
xlen)t(y, m= Y xlegr)\P*= Yo x(x)cre* 
xeZlazZ xeZ/qZ 
= RG" 
reZlqz 
= T(z, 2). 


Hence t(y, n) = 0, thus proving our assertion (2). 
Finally, we obtain the absolute value of the Gauss sum. 


For primitive character X mod q and (n, q) = 1, we have 


(3) r(x, n)| = V4. 


Proof. We have: 


[7(Xx, n)|? = T(x, n)t(X,n) = om pa x(x, 
coy 


Take the sum over all residue class n mod gq. 


Ifx#y(modq) then D> (7° = 0. 


nmadgq 


Ifz=y(modq) then >) ¢**~” = gq. 


nmoadq 

Since x(x) = O if (x, q) > 1, we get 
2 r(x, ml? = 2 |x@)P?q = qe). 
mmodg c=y 
But from (1), we know that 
n(x, mn)? = [x(n)|7l7(x, 1)]?. 

Summing over n and using the fact that x(n) = 0 if (n, g) > 1 we get 

e(gIt(x, 2)|? = qe(q). 


This proves our formula |7(x, n)| = q. 
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- We shall now investigate quadratic sums. For the rest of our discussion, 
we use the following convention. 

Let a, b be non-zero integers, b > 0, and (a, b) = 1. 

Let 


Bri gs 
Gia,b)= De®“. 


zmad b 


We shall determine the value of this Gauss (quadratic) sum. We first 
give some algebraic reduction steps. 


QS 1. If pts an odd prime, then 
G(a, p) = (—) GCL, p). 
( ? ) (5) ( J ) 


Proof. If a = c? (mod p) for some c, then we replace z by ez, which also 
runs over the residue classes mod p, and we see that G(a, p) = G (1, p) in 
this case. If a # c? (mod ey then we use the fact that 


> er = Ee ee 
zmad p rT 


where r denotes the non-zero quadratic residues mod p, and n denotes the 
non-zero non-residues mod p. The map z+> x” covers the residues pre- 
cisely twice (since (Z/pZ)* is cyclic), and we also have 


2ai 2r7t 2az 
> eF "=0=1+ ye? "+e? ” 


ymoad p r n 
From this our assertion is clear. 


QS 2. Let p be an odd prime, and r an integer = 2. Then 


Ga, p’) = pG(a, Do: 


Proof. Write 


z= yt+p"'z, y mod p’—', zmod p. 


Then 2? = y? + 2p" Syz + p??—?2?. 


2rt 


G(a, p') = cle 


a ant = Qayz 
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Sum separately for y=0 (p) and y #0 (p). If y $ 0 (p), then the map 
zt» 2ayz permutes the residue class mod p, and hence the sum over z in 
this case is 0. If y= 0 (p), we write 


y= pu, 


Qari 
and we can take the sum for u mod p’~*. Each term eP 20v2 i, — 1, and 


the inner sum over z yields p. Thus we obtain precisely 


pG(a, p’*), 
as desired. 


QS 3. Let b, ¢c = 1, (6, c) = 1, and (a, bc) = 1. Then 


G(a, bc) = G(ab, c)G(ac, b). 


Proof. Write x mod be as 


= yb+ ze, y mod c, z mod b. 


Then 
Qat ayy? 28t gon? 
G(ab, c)G(ac,b) = Dee *%ee 
Us2 
-> joe al (by)? +(e2)") 
Yrsz 
= Ga, be) 
because 
2 
oyebe 353 


is an integer. 


QS 4. If b is odd = 1 then 


| G(a,b) = (5) G(1, b). | 


Proof. Induction. ‘If 6 is an odd prime, this is QS 1. Assume b > 3. 
Ifb = p’ andr = 2, then 


G(a, p’) _ Gla, p’~*) | 
G(1,p") G(1, p"—?) 


Our assertion then follows at once, in the case of prime power. In the 
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composite case, suppose b, c > 1, (a, bc) = 1, b, c odd, (0,c) = 1. Then 
G(a, bc) = G(ab, c)G(ac, b) 


ab\ fac 


= (“) (2) G(1, c)G(, b) (by induction) 


a (2) (°) (¢) G(1, ¢)G(1, b) 


= (2) G(b, c)G(c, b) = (2) G(1, be), 


and we are done. 


There remains to handle the case when b = 2”. We shall compute 
analytically the value G(1, b) for arbitrary b below, and we shall find: 


A+iVvb if b = 0 (mod 4) 
if b = 1 (mod 4) 


if b = 2 (mod 4) 
if b = 3 (mod 4). 


Remember that b = 1, and that 1/9 is the ordinary positive square root of b. 
In view of these values, we define 


if b = 1 (mod 4) 


if b = 3 (mod 4). 


We shall use the given values to get G(a, 2") as follows. 
QS 5. Let abe odd. Then . 


G(a, 2”) = (=) e(a)G(1, 2°). 


Proof. The map 
Taig 5° 


on 2”-th roots of unity induces an automorphism of the field generated 
over Q by 2”-th roots of unity for all m, and we have 


G(a, 2") = o,G(1, 2") = oa(1 + 2)o0(2"), 
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assuming that r = 2 (the case r = 1 being trivial). Obviously, 


1+i  ife@=1 (mod 4) 


o,l+i)=1+72 ={" if a = 3 (mod 4), 


Since 1 — 7 = —i(1 +2), we find that 


o.1 +2) = (=) e(a)(1 + 2). 
Next observe that 


fhe= ee TV5 or VW2= ca 


ég 


2at 
where eg = e ?. Hence 


ovi=1tt _| V2 if a=+1 (mod 8) 
—V2 if a=+3 (mod8). 


bo 


es 


Thus 


i= (2) Bayt 
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If r is even, then 27? is rational, and if r is odd, then 27? is a rational 


number times ./2. Therefore 


o,(2"!?) = 2) grl2 (2) grl2. 


This proves QS 5 and concludes our formalism of the Gauss sums. 


There remains to compute G(1, b) for arbitrary b = 1. The computa- 
tion is analytic, and is due to Dirichlet. It uses the fact that if ¢ is a 
function which is smooth except for ordinary discontinuities, then its 
Fourier series converges pointwise to the midpoint of the discontinuity. 
In particular, if ¢ is a function which is continuously differentiable on the 


interval [0, 1], then 
(0) ai e(1) == de 


where c,, is the m-th Fourier coefficient, 


1 tmz 
Cm(y) = I eae dz, 


and the sum is taken over all integers m. 
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“ We shall use the function 


(ojo, 0 


A 
8 
lA 
Jt 


and its translates, also in the interval0 < x < 1, namely 


f(x) = f(x +k), k=0,1,...,0 


| 
e 


Then by definition, 


b-1 
k=0 2 
whence if gy = fo t+fi +--:-+fs-1, we need only compute the sum of 


the Fourier coefficients for ¢ to get the value of G(1, b). By definition, and 
the convergence of the Fourier series, we find 


b-1 ; 
G(1, b) = = is fu(z)e2*™* dx 


= i g2rit’ |b, —2rimz as 
m 40 


and find that our last expression is 


2rt b 
» BE eB 


° 2 
a oy errs sa e 


m 0 


dz. 


If m is even, then e~7™ 7/2 — 1: If m is odd, then e~™™"/? — i->, We 
split the sum over even m and odd m. A trivial computation putting 
m = 2r orm = 2r-+ 1 shows that the sums of the integrals over m even 
and m odd are equal to the same value, namely 
~» 28 
h= / é dy, 

so that 

G(i, b) = (1+ 77°)J;. 


This integral converges at both ends, for if 0 < A < B, then changing 
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variables, t = y”, dt = 2ydy, and integrating by parts shows that 


B 
ariy® |b g =o(-L). 
i ee ee 


Thus the tail ends of the integral are arbitrarily small. Finally, let 


Changing variables shows that 
co) ani y ao «2 
i] e? dy = Vof en du= Vol, 


where J is the universal integral constant on the right. The integral J is 
simply I;, whose value is obtained from the relation 


1=G1)= (+i h. 


Thus we find 


as desired. 


Character sums over finite fields 


For the rest of this section, we let F be a finite field with q elements, and 
qg= p!. We let F, be Z/pZ. We denote elements of F by x, and elements of 
the multiplicative group F* of F by a. We let w= e?™/?. We let 
Tr = Trp;r, be the ubsolute trace from F to Fy. Let § be the vector space 
of complex valued functions on F. 


If \: F —> C* is a non-trivial character, then A induces a self duality of 
F, by means of the pairing 


(z, y) > (zy). 


Indeed, if d, is the map such thatA,(y) = A(zy), then z > A, is an injective 
homomorphism of F into its dual group, whence an isomorphism because 
these two groups have the same order. We shall always use the fixed 


such that 
NC x) pa git) | 
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‘Tf f S §, we define the (essentially Fourier) transform Tf by 
Ti(y) = Li f(e)Mcy). 
cer 
Thus 77 is again a function on F (identified with its character group by \), 
and T: § —> § is a linear map. 
Theorem 7. We have T*f = qf~, i.e. Tf(z) = af(—2). 
Proof. We have 
Tf(z) = LD f(e)a(yz) Ay) 
y os 
= Vise — 2) D Aya) 
z y 
= af(—2z), 


as desired. 


Theorem 7 is the analogue of the Fourier inversion formula. We see in 
particular that 7 is an automorphism of %. 
We define the convolution f * g between functions by the usual formula 


(F*9)@) = LF@ay — 2). 
A change of variables shows that 
ftg=g*f. 
Theorem 8. For complex functions f, g on F, we have 
T(f*9) = (Tf)(P9) 
T(J) = 7 TS * To. 
Proof. For the first formula, we have 
T(f*9)@) = x (f*g)(y)AGy) = 2» 2 f@gy — x)ACey). 


We change the order of summation, let y — x = t, y= x + #, and find 
2d f(z) Gz) > g(t)A(zt), 


which is precisely (Tf)(Tg)(z), thus proving the first formula. The second 
formula follows from the first because 7 is an isomorphism on §%, so that 
we can write f = Tf;,g = Tg: for some functions fi, g1. We then combine 
the first formula with Theorem 7 to get the second. 

We let x denote a character of the multiplicative group F*, and define 
x(0) = 0. 
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Example. If p is odd, we could take the character X2 defined by 


Xe(a) = (2) : 


ie. the quadratic residue symbol. This character is trivial on F*?. 


We are concerned with the Gauss sums which generalize the sum S 
considered in §2, and which are defined by 


T(x) = z x(a)A(a) = D> x(x)A(z). 


This can also be written as 
T(X) = xX(—1)(x*A)(0) = (TX)(1), 


using our convention that x(0) = 0. The Gauss sum has the following 
properties. 


GS 1. For any character X # 1, we have TX = 7(x)x7}. 
Proof. We have 
TXx(y) = > X(x)A (yz). 
If y= 0, then Tx(y) = 0. If y #0, we make a change of variables, 
x = ty~}, and we find precisely the desired value r(x)x(y~'). 
GS 2. r(x) r(x73) = x (—L)q for x# 1. 


Proof. Note that T?x = T(r(x)x7!) = r(x)r(x7")x. But we also 
know that T?x = qx~. This proves GS 2. 


GS 3. |7(x)| = Vq for x#1. 
Proof. For the complex conjugate, we have 

T(X) = DS x7*(a)A(—a) = x7*(—1) Dx") @) 
X(—1)7r(x7?). 


Hence 7(x)7(x) = q, and our property follows. 
GS 4. Let 
O(X1, X2) = X1*Xo(1) = Qo xa(z)Xe(1 — 2). 
If X1X2q 1, then "3 


T(X4)T(X2) = ¥(X1, X2)7(X4X2). 
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’ Proof. We compute from the definitions: 
7(X3)T(X2) = > DL X1(z)X2(y) Ma + y) 
=2 = X1(2)Xa(y — 2) A(y) 
= y > X1(z)X2(@ — x)A(a) + » X1(z)X2(—z). 


xz ax0 


Since X1X2 * 1, the last sum on the right is equal to 0. In the other sum, 
we interchange the order of summation, replace x by az, and find 


DX X1X2(a)A(a) + DS Xi (z)X2(1 — 2), 


which proves GS 4. 


GS 5. For any positive integer r, we have r(x?) = T(X). 


Proof. This is obvious because raising to the p-th power is an auto- 
morphism of F, and therefore Tr(x?) = Tr(z). 


We shall now consider the prime factorization of r(x). To begin with, 
we observe that t(z) is an algebraic integer in Q(w,¢) where ¢-!=1. 
Furthermore, since t(z)t(y~') = +, it follows that the only primes dividing 
t(x) are those which divide p. 

We let K be the extension of Q obtained by adjoining the p-th roots of 
unity and the (q — 1)-th roots of unity, so that K contains roots of unity 
as representatives of the elements of the finite field F with q elements. 
We fiz a homomorphism 


g:0xK > Fy 
of ox into the algebraic closure of F,, and write mod p for this homomor- 
phism. This homomorphism induces an isomorphism between the group 
of (¢ — 1)-th roots of unity in K and the multiplicative group F'*, because 


the polynomial X7~! — 1 has no multiple root mod p. If Wz_, is the 
cyclic group of (¢ — 1)-th roots of unity, then | 


yg: Wo1— F* 


is this isomorphism. We can define a generator X, for the character group 
of F* by letting x, be the character such that 


oX,(a) = a7}. 


Then X, has order g — 1, and any character X is a power of Xy. 
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Theorem 9, Let X be a character of F* and let x = Xj, with 
lsv<q-1. 
Write v in the p-adic expansion 
v= vot vipt--: + yap 
with OS v; S p — 1, and not all vy; = O orp — 1. Let 
f- 


w= Ti and 10) = Tl @: !) (mod p). 
t=0 


7=0 


Then ¥(v) ¥ 0 (mod p) and 


T(X) SI : 
| eae = al =a), ee ee 


In particular, for any absolute value | |p extending the p-adic absolute value 
on the rationals, we get 


Irn = lo — Ip”. 
Proof. We use induction on v. Take first » = 1 s0X = X». We have 
T(X_) = x X,(a)or, 
Write 
oF) — 4 wy — 1) — 14 Tr(a)(w — 1) + Ew — 1)? 


with some algebraic integer & depending on a. We interpret Tr(a) to be 
any representative in ox for the element in F. Then 


HO 
@— 


ae xX,(a)[Tr(a) + Ew — 1], 


and hence 


o (ee ) = x a~'Tr(a) = > a(a+a?+---+a? Py 
Saget sy sag 1) 
=q—1=-—1 (mod p) 


because a+>a?"—} is a multiplicative character. This settles the case 
v=, 
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‘ Assume next that 1 < » < g — 1 and that the statement is true for 
xf with 1 S$ yw < v. We distinguish two cases, 


Case 1. piv. Then vy = py and x4 = (X%)?, so that by GS 5 we have 


: (Xp) = T(XG). 
But obviously 


s(u) = s(v) = and —s ¥(v) = ¥(u). 
This case is taken care of. 
Case 2. p{v. Then vy ~ 0. We shall use GS 4. We have 
(We) Xe) = 0 ( XE Xe@)X— (1 — @)) 
a%0,1 
y a1 — a), 


ax%0,1 


and after inserting g — 1 as an exponent of (1 — a), using the fact that 
(1 — a)*~! = 1, we find that this is 


> EC its "\ a! —F 


a#0 j=0 
(q— 1)(—1)(q — ») 


(because a +> a4~! is a multiplicative character) 


= —vy = —vo (mod p). 


Note that in the present’ case, 


sv) = sv — 1) +1 and Y(v) = v9 + ¥(v — 1). 


7%) (tee) 
(~ _ a) G — Dw — DP "YWxy,, =) 


-1i 
aol ee 050=5 Vo 


Hence 


— Wy" 
thus proving our theorem. 


For an application in the next section, we obtain another expression for 
s(v). As usual, [x] is the largest integer < z, and {z} = xz — [z]. 
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Lemma. [If v is @ positive integer, v = vo + vip +--+ + v,_yp!7} 
with OS vy; S p — 1, then 


s(v) = v — ( @-1 dF. 


Proof. The expression on the right is equal to 


0-0 (fe) = 0-0 fe} 


We note that this expression depends only on the residue class of 
v (mod g — 1). We consider therefore » such that 0 < v < q—1. For 
j=0,...,f—1, we have 


p v 
v= pi —p Didi , 
and [v/p’] = 0. Taking the sum yields 


sv) =» — (p— » Sl aa|- ( —1) paiEae 


j=0 


It will now suffice to prove that 


gers 


Suppose otherwise. Then for some integer n we have 


3 3 
YP <ns Ze ? 
q q—1 
whence 
Ie VE Wet ees 
VS = G1 ani 7<rth 


a contradiction which proves our lemma. 


§4. Relations in ideal classes 


Throughout this section we let k = Q(¢) where £ is a primitive m-th root 
of unity. We let p be a prime number, pim, and we let p be a prime in k 
such that p|p. We let w be @ primitive p-th root of unity. If wis a positive 
integer prime to m, we let o, be the automorphism of k such that 


oo = F. 
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’ We know that p is totally ramified in $B, WC, w) 

Q(w), and hence p is totally ramified in 

Q(¢, #) = kw). Thus there exists a p, Q( = & 

unique prime $ in k(w) such that $|p, 

and we have Q(w) 


p= pet. Q 


Theorem 10. Let f be the order of p mod m, and q= p’. Let x bea 
character of F = Fy such that 


x(a) =a~@-VI™ (mod p). 


Then for any integer r = 1 we have the factorization 


T(x") ~ BX, 


where a(r) is the element of the group ring given by 
1 (¢— Dpr\ _ 
a(r) = > 8 (@ne) a; 1 


and the sum is taken over all p mod m, prime to m. 


Proof. This is essentially a reformulation of Theorem 9. Let K = Q({, w) 
and let » be a homomorphism of og into F,, corresponding to §, i.e. inducing 
an injection 


0x/$ — Fp. 


Then we may assume that x” = x@~""/"_ We know from §1 that # — 1 
is a prime element in Q(w), and remains unramified in K. Hence by 


Theorem 9, 
: Py (q = 1)r : 
ordg T(x’) = s (2 ) 


We also have 
oT (x") = 7(x"), 
so that 
(q — ure) 


ord,7'g T(X”) = ordg o,7(X’) = a( A 


As w ranges over (Z/mZ)*, each conjugate of $ appears f times. This 
proves Theorem 10. 
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Theorem 11. Let k = Q({m) where {m is a primitive m-th root of unity. 
Let p be a prime number, p[m, and let p|p in k. For positive integers a, b such 
that ab(a-+b)#0 mod m, let 


wo B(e4-LeL-e) 


Then p's is principal, and in fact 
pis. iad W(x, x), 
where X is the character described in Theorem 10. 


Proof. We just transform the expression of Theorem 10 and use GS 4. 
We have 


(x*)7(x°) 
w(x, x?) = DT 
T(Xotb) 
and hence 
HX, XB) mw BALOD, 
where 


B(a, b) = 


o> (« ({ a sis ({ = Di) ae (4 — De + De) ont 


Se ly ‘Seber +b)p’ | a [s24| 7 ES) arts 


B 


using the lemma at the end of §3. The decomposition group G, of p in k 
is {1,¢p,0p2,...}. Hence we can replace o, by opi,, and since » ranges 
over (Z/mZ)*, so does p’u. Consequently we find 


B(a, b) = (p — 1)6.,». 
Since p = B?~!, we see that Theorem 11 is proved. 


The special case of Theorems 10 and 11 when m is prime is already in 
Hilbert’s Zahlbericht and is due to Stickelberger. The general case is due 
to MacKenzie (“‘Class group relations in cyclotomic fields’, Am. J. 
Math., 74, 1952, pp. 757-763). Here, I have followed an exposition given 
by Tate in a seminar around 1951. The significance of Theorem 11 is 
that it gives a relation in the ideal class group of Q(¢), since every ideal 
class contains infinitely many primes (a fact which will be proved later 
in this book). 


CHAPTER V 


Parallelotopes 


This chapter gives quantitative results concerning the distribution of 
elements of a number field in parallelotopes. 

If we impose certain bounds on the absolute values of elements a in a 
number field &, then we can ask for the number of field elements satisfying 
such conditions. It turns out that this number is asymptotic to the volume 
of the region (in a suitable space) determined by the inequalities. 

Next, we shall reproduce the classical theory of Minkowski concerning 
the units and discriminant of the number field, and obtain the Minkowski 
constant. 


§1. The product formula 
Let Mg be the canonical set of absolute values on the rational numbers 
Q. Then for any element « € Q, a ¥ 0, we have 


I lal, = 1. 


vEMQ 
Indeed, if a is a prime number /, then 


ul =| if pis a prime number =~ | 
> \i/p if p=. 


The ordinary absolute value will be called (by abuse of language) a prime 
at infinity. Since {I|,.. = 1, the product formula is satisfied for prime 
numbers. It follows for any element of Q* by multiplicativity. 

Let k be a finite extension of Q and M; the set of absolute values of k 
extending those of Mg. Then by Corollary 2 of Theorem 2, Chapter IT, 
§1, we obtain for a € k*: 


1= TI INé@|,= IL [1 lait: 


1EMQ wEMQ rIv9 
N 
= II les’ = IL lletl. 
vEM, vEM, 
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Thus the product formula is also satisfied, with multiplicities 
Ny = {ky :Q,,I. 


If & is a number field, we denote by S,, the set of archimedean absolute 
values in M;,. We let 7r; and rg be the number of real and complex absolute 
values respectively. Then 


T+ 2re = [k:Q] 


and we denote this degree by N. We also let r = 71 + re — 1. The local 
degree N, is 1 if v is real, and 2 if » is complex. 

We shall now prove the classical theorems concerning the finiteness of 
class number and the unit theorem. 
_ To begin with the class number, we shall prove that there exists a con- 
stant C depending only on k, such that for any ideal a (always assumed # 0), 
there exists an ideal 6 in the linear equivalence class of a such that Nb = C. 

This implies that the number of ideal classes is finite, because there is 
only a finite number of ideals with bounded norms. (In fact, there is only 
a finite number of prime numbers bounded by a given constant, and for 
each prime number p, there is only a finite number of prime ideals p of 0; 
lying above p.) This number is called the class number of k. 

Let wi,..., wy be a basis of 0; over Z, and let S be the set of elements 
of 0; of type 

G41, + +++ + Gyan 


with integers a; such that 
0 < a; S (Na)¥* +1. 


Then there are more than Na elements in S, and thus there are two distinct 
elements a, 6 in S such that a — 6 = é will map into 0 in the homo- 
morphism 


o> [oz /p"o. 


(CE£. Proposition 24 of Chapter I, §7.) It follows that there exists an ideal 
6 such that (£) = ab. On the other hand, we estimate the norm 


(NE(€)| = [] levwi +--+ + eves, 


where 0 < |c;| < (Na) + 1. We see that there is a constant C (depend- 
ing on the maximum of the archimedean absolute values of the w; and 
on NV) such that 


INé(| < C- Na. 
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Using Proposition 22 of Chapter I, §7 we get Nb < C and 6 ~ a! by 
definition. This proves our assertion. 

Next, we shall prove the unit theorem, as in Artin-Whaples. We first 
discuss some general notions. 

We define an M,-divisor c to be a real valued function of absolute 
values v in M; such that: 


(1) c(v) > 0 for all v in My. 
(2) c(v) = 1 for all but a finite number of v in My. 


(8) If v is a discrete valuation, then there exists an element @ in & such 
that c(v) = |al,. 


We shall sometimes write |c|, or c, instead of c(v), and when we have 
the multiplicities N,, we write 


lIclly = c(v)*. 
We define the k-size or simply size of our M;-divisor to be 


IIclle = IT c@)**. 


We denote by L(c) the set of elements x € k such that for each » € M; 
we have : 
|zly S c(v). 


Each element a & k* determines an M;-divisor whose value at v is simply 
lel». The product of two M;-divisors is an M;-divisor, and if c is an 
M,-divisor, then ac is the M;-divisor such that 


(ac)(v) = |a|ye(v). 
In view of the product formula, we have 
llec||ic = lelli- 


In other words, the size of cis the same as the size of ac. 
If a€ k*, then L(ac) and L(c) are in canonical bijection under the 
mapping 
re an, ze L(c). 


We denote the number of elements of L(c) by Mc). Then 
Mac) = Ac). 


If we think of c as prescribing the sides of a box, all but a finite number of 
which are 1, then A(c) may be interpreted as the number of field elements 
in the box. The size of c may be interpreted as the volume of the box. We 
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shall now prove that the number of elements in the box is approximately 
equal to the volume. In the next section, we shall obtain a stronger 
asymptotic result, by different methods. 


Theorem 0. Let k be a number field. There exist two numbers c1, co > 0 
depending only on k, such that for any M)-divisor c, we have 


eyllelle < A(c) S sup [1, colfellz]. 


Proof. Suppose that there is at least one complex absolute value vp in 
M,. We identify k,, with the complex plane, and consider the square 
centered at the origin, with sides of length 2c(v9). Let m be an integer 
such that 

m<rov? <m+1. 


Without loss of generality, we may assume that m # 0, and so m 2 1. 


Cut up each side of the square into m equal parts, thus giving rise to m? 
small squares inside the big one. Our set L(c) is embedded inside the big 
square at k,,. Since it contains more than m? elements, there exist two 
distinct elements x, y € L(c) lying in the same small square. Hence we 
can estimate their difference by 


< 2/2 c(v9) é 


lz — Yl = vA 
If v is any other archimedean absolute value of M;, then 
lz — yl» S 2c(v), . 
and if v is non-archimedean, then 
Iz — yly S cv). 


Taking the product, we obtain 


wy < Callelle 
1 — xz i Ss —— 
pia ule m2 


with a suitable constant cz. Since (m + 1)? < 4m?, the inequality on the 
right in Theorem 0 follows immediately. 


If there is no complex absolute value in 14; then we proceed in a similar 
manner, using a real one vg, and cut up the interval centered at the origin 
of length 2c(vg) into m equal parts, giving rise to m small intervals, with 


m< Mc) S m+. 


The arguments then proceed in the same way. 
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Let us prove the other inequality. Let 1, ..., wy be a basis for 0, 
over Z. Put 
Co = N supy,; lilo, 


the sup being taken over the archimedean absolute values v in M;, and 
over 7. This is a number depending only on k. 

Let c be our given M;,-divisor. By the approximation theorem, there 
exists an element a € k* such that 


co S |acl, S$ 2co 


for each archimedean absolute value v in M;. We now select an element 
aéZ, a #0, such that aac has absolute value < 1 at all non-archi- 
medean v € M;,, just by taking a highly divisible at a lot of prime numbers. 
In view of the fact that A(c) and ||c||, do not change if we multiply c by an 
element of k*, we may therefore assume, without loss of generality, that 
our M;,-divisor satisfies the inequalities 

cola, Ss lel, 3s 2colal, 


for some element a € Z, a > 0, and all ve S,.. 
We must exhibit elements of L(c). For this purpose, consider the set L 
of elements of 0; consisting of those which can be expressed in the form 


G41 + +++ -+ Gyan 


with a;€ Z, and 0 S$ a; S$ a. Then our set L contains more than a% 
elements. 

Each non-archimedean v in M;, corresponds to a prime ) of 0;, and using 
the third condition in the definition of an M;-divisor, we have in an obvious 
manner the notion of ord, ¢. Let n, = ord, ¢. The additive group 


it) / Lp”? “ 


has [INp)*» elements. We look at the image of Z under the canonical 
homomorphism of 0; into this additive group. There will be a subset L’ 
of ZL with at least 


aN 


IICNp)”» 


elements, all of which have the same image. Take one fixed element 
xz & L’, and let y range over L’. Then for each non-archimedean absolute 
value v in M;,, we have 


|x = ylo = c(v), 
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because ord, (cx — y) 2 ordye. If v is archimedean, then by an obvious 
estimate, we have 


|x - Yo s colaly = c(v). 


Thus our element z — y lies in L(c). We have therefore proved that 


nyy7 tl _. 
Ac) = a* I] Np 
We observe finally that 
a = J laf? > cy TT lel 2”, 


U1 %q Ul, 


the product being taken over the archimedean absolute values, and c; 
being an obvious constant, while 


1 
Nps = Hello, 


if v is the non-archimedean absolute value belonging to p. Taking the full 
product over all absolute values proves our inequality on the left in 
Theorem 0. 


Let & be a number field, and S a finite subset of M; containing the 
archimedean absolute values. Let s be the number of elements of S. We 
define the set of S-units ks to be the set of elements « in k* such that 


lal, =1 


forv¢ S. If S = S,, the S-units are also called the units of k. Strictly 
speaking, they are the units (invertible elements) of the ring of algebraic 
integers 0;. 

We map kgs into Euclidean s-space as follows. Let v;,..., vs be the 
absolute values of S. Map 


z+ (log |[rl]1,... , log x\|5), 
and call this map 
log: ks — R*. 


By the product formula, the image of kg is contained in the hyperplane 
defined by the equation 


fp +--+ & = 0, 
so that this image is at most (s — 1)-dimensional. 


Unit Theorem. The image log(ks) is an (s — 1)-dimensional lattice 
in RS. 
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By saying that it is a lattice, we mean that it is a discrete subgroup of 
R‘, and by saying that it is (s — 1)-dimensional, we mean that the vector 
space generated by it is the entire hyperplane mentioned above. Thus 
in particular, it follows that log(ks) is a free abelian group on's — 1 
generators. The kernel of our log mapping is clearly the set of roots of 
unity in & because the kernel is a group, and its elements have bounded 
absolute values, hence form a finite group. 


Corollary. Let k be a number field and S a finite subset of My, containing 
the archimedean absolute values. Then kg modulo the group of roots of 
unity in k is a free abelian group on s — 1 generators (s = number of 
elements of S). 


Observe, however, that the statement of the unit theorem is stronger 
than the statement of the corollary. The unit theorem is actually equiva- 
lent with a compactness statement, which we shall give in Chapter VII, §3. 

We shall now prove the unit theorem. 

Let us begin by observing that in any bounded region of R* there 
exists only a finite number of elements of log(kg). Indeed, if log(x) lies 
in such a region, then the absolute values of x and its conjugates must 
be bounded, and hence z can satisfy only a finite number of monic 
polynomials of degree < [k:Q] over Q, because the coefficients of such 
polynomials are elementary symmetric functions of x and its conjugates. 
By a well-known property of Euclidean space, whose proof we shall recall 
at the end, it follows that log(ks) is a discrete, finitely generated subgroup 
of R°. We must prove that it has dimension s — 1. 

For this purpose, we shall first prove that given an index i, there exists 
a vector (£,,..-, &) in log(ks) such that & > O and &; < 0 forj # 2. 
We shall then prove that any s — 1 such vectors are linearly independent 
over R. 

We need the following lemma. 


Lemma. Given v9 © My there exists a number c(vg) > 0 such that for 
any M),-divisor c there exists B & k* such that 


1 < |[Bclly S c(vo) 


for allv # vg in Mx. 


Proof. Let c; be the number of Theorem 0. Let co = 1 if ug is archi- 
medean, and let cg = NYpo if po is the prime of vp. Let c’ be an M;-divisor 
which differs from ¢ only at vg, and such that 


1/cy & |le'llz $ co/er. 


If vq is archimedean, we can adjust the vg-component as we please, in a 
continuous fashion. If vg is discrete, the value group ranges over powers 
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of Npo, and so we can also find the c’ subject to our condition. We set 
c(v9) = Co/cr. 
By Theorem 0, d(c’) > 1, and hence there exists an element a ~ 0 in 
L(c’), that is, 
llelly S lel» 


for allv € M,. We put 8 = 1/a. Then the inequality on the left in the 
lemma is satisfied. For the inequality on the right, we have 


ny — —|Be'llx A ce 
\|Bc Ilo = Il Bc" lw < || Bc llx = lle IIx 


WV 


for all v @ My. The product is taken over all w € My, w ¥ v. Since c’ 
is like ¢ except at v9, we have also proved the inequality on the right. 


We return to the main proof. If v¢S, then the value group of »v is 
infinite cyclic, generated by Np, and there is only a finite number of primes 
such that if vseS corresponds to the index 7, then 

Np S c(v9). 


Consequently, by the lemma, there is a finite set of absolute values S’ D'S 
having the following property. If ¢ is an M;-divisor, then there exists 
8 €k* such that 


1 = ||6cll., ally € 8’. 


Consider only such ¢ that c(v) 2 1 for all v and c(v) = 1 for all v ZS. 
For such c there exists 8 with 


[Bell = |I8llo, ve S’ 


1 = 
1 |Bcl|» = c(v9), v- Vo- 


| 
| 
Let B be the set of all such 8. Map B into R5’—5 by 


Br {|B ll}ves’—s- 


The image of B is finite. Let 61, ..., 8m be representatives in B for the 
elements of this image. Let 


b= Min [ijl 
vES'—-S 


j=1,...5m 


Then b > 0, and for all 6 & B there exists an S-unit ug € ks and some j 
such that 


B = uUpB;. 
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For all ¢ as above, we can therefore find u € kg satisfying 


c(0%) 
b 2 
We select ¢ such that c(v) is very large for allv €S. Then |jul|, is very 
small for all v # vp, v ES. By the product formula, it follows that ||u||,, 
is very large. The log of u has the desired property. This achieves the 
first of our objectives. 
As to the second, we have found elements z1,..., Zs—1 © kg such that 


luc, S 


ally # v9. 


log TZ) = (£115 saey é1s) 


log te—1 = (f-1,1)- ++ Ee—1.8); 


and such that the matrix of signs of the £,; is as follows: 


sogenttgee Milas 


Let Y,,..., Ys, be the column vectors. We must show that the first 
s — | are linearly independent over R. Suppose that 


a,Y,;+---+as_1Y,_; = 0, 


not all the coefficients being 0. Say a; > 0 anda, = a; for any 7. Then 
looking at the sum just in the first row, we get 


O = a1 £11 + @2b2 + +++ + Gs_1 £1,s—1 
2 Qf11 + 112 ++ ° + + 1 E1,e-1 
= ai(&11 + fre + +++ + £1,s-1) 


because £1; is negative for 7 = 2,...,s— 1. By the product formula, 
we must have 


fir + fo +++ + £1,s-1 > 0, 


contradiction. 

For the convenience of the reader, we repeat the proof that a discrete 
subgroup of Euclidean space is a free abelian group. We do this by in- 
duction on the dimension of the subgroup, i.e. the maximal number of 
linearly independent elements over R. 

Let I be our subgroup and £,,..., &m a maximal set of independent 
vectors in Tr. Let Ip be the subgroup of I contained in the subspace 
spanned by £1,..., &m—1. By induction, we may assume that any vector 
of I'g is a linear integral combination of £),..., &m—1- 
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Consider the subset 7 of all £ in I of the form 
E= af, + +++ +4mim 
with real coefficients a; satisfying 
O<a;<1, i=1,...,m—-1 
Osa, = 1. 
It is a bounded set. Let %, be a vector of 7 with the smallest a,, ¥ 0, say 
th = bye: + ae bmEm: 
Starting with any vector — of T, we can select integral coefficients 
C1,-++,€m in such a way that 
t’ = £ — Cmém — Cf) — +++ — Cm—1km—1 
lies in 7’, and the coefficient of €, is <b,, and = 0. This coefficient must 
therefore be 0, and €’ lies in I,. From this our result is clear. 


Remark. It is sometimes useful to consider subgroups of finite index in 
the unit group. They may arise in the following way. Let M be an additive 
subgroup of the algebraic integers o, of finite index. An equivalent condi- 
tion is that M has rank [k:Q]. Let u be a unit ino. The map 


Le UL 


is an additive automorphism of 0, which maps M on an additive subgroup 
uM. We have isomorphisms of factor groups, 


0o/M = o/uM, 
and hence the same index, 
(o: M) = (0:uM). 
If m = (0: M), then every element of 0/M has period m, and hence 
0>M Dm. 


Since o/mo is finite, we conclude that there is only a finite number of sub- 
groups of o lying between » and mo. The unit group U is represented in 
the finite group of permutations of such subgroups of 0. We conclude 
that the subgroup Uy consisting of all units wu € U such that ulf = WM 
is a subgroup of finite index in U. 

Let 


r=r,+7re2—1. 
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If « € k, we let a be the j-th conjugate of « forj = 1,...,71 +79. Let 


{uj,..., Ur} 


be a set of generators for the ordinary unit group U, modulo roots of 
unity. The absolute value of the determinant 


N, log |uf?| --- Ny log juS?| 
N, log |u| --- N, log ju‘ 
is independent of the choice of our generators wu, ..., u, and is called the 


regulator R;, = R of the field k. Since the log vectors of the units are 
linearly independent, it follows that the regulator is not 0. We note that 
this regulator, like all determinants, can be interpreted as a volume of a 
parallelotope in r-space. The regulator occasionally occurs in the form 


ee 


1 log |u; | 


_ log |u 
42°-"°NR = : 


+b) log \w 


1 log |uf’ ry 
To see this, we multiply the 7-th row of the determinant on the right by 
N;, and add the sum of the first r rows to the last row. Then we get N 
in the lower left-hand corner, 0 in the rest of the last row, and our assertion 
is obvious. 

The reason for the regulator appearing in the second form is as follows. 
Let 
G=Rtx.--x Rt 


be the direct product of r; + r2 copies of the multiplicative group of 
positive reals. Map each unit u into G by 


wer (lay... fet ]), 


This is a homomorphism of U into G, whose kernel consists of the roots of 
unity. Let V be the image of U in G. Then V is contained in G°, the sub- 
group consisting of all elements 


p= (is seed Yr+1) 
such that 


Let w,..., U, be.a set of independent generators for U modulo roots of 
unity, and let 7;,..., 7, be their respective images in G. Then we have 
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an isomorphism 


g:R*xR’'-G 
given by 


g(t, 2) = BUN apt - + af, 


and the Jacobian matrix of this mapping is 


1 
yi, log ms -++ log a1 
Jay (t, 2) = : : 
1 
Ni log ni,r-t1 °°" log tr,r+1 


Hence the Jacobian determinant is 


a. log [ui wee log [us| 


Ag(t, z) = Ni 


etn 


1 log |w etn) 


log |u 


from which we see the determinant as indicated above. 
Observe that our map g gives us a natural parametrization of G° in 
terms of a Euclidean space R’. 


§2. Lattice points in parallelotopes 
In this section, we shall give a refinement of Theorem 0. 
Theorem 1. Let k be a number field, [k:Q| = N. Let By, be the constant 


2"(2ar)"? 


B,= [Datl? 


Then, for ¢ ranging over M,-divisors, the number X(c) of elements of L(c) 
4s given by 
A) = Ballell. + OC|ee”), fella > 2. 


In other words, there exist constants b;, b2 > 0 depending only on k such 
that for |\|c\l, > be we have 


\d(c) — Bullelle| < by (\lelk-2/%). 


Proof. We shall first make some remarks concerning M;-divisors. 
Given an M;-divisor c, there exists a fractional ideal a of o, such that 
@ Ga if and only if 


lal) S c(v,) 
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for all primes p of oy. This follows at once from the definitions. Thus 
L(c) consists of those elements of a which satisfy certain inequalities at 
the archimedean absolute values. We call a the fractional ideal associated 
with c. 

Given 8 E k*, we have A(6c) = A(c). Hence to compute X(c), we may 
change c by an element of k*. 

We know that the group of ideal classes of 0; is a finite group. Let 
a1,-.., 0, be ideal representatives of the elements of this group. Multi- 
plying ¢ by a suitable element of k*, we may assume that the fractional 
ideal a associated with ¢ is equal to one of the a;. 

Let c be an M;-divisor, and a its associated fractional ideal. Then 


1 N 
cl, = = cy? 
Ith= ye HI @ 


where we write c, instead of c(v) to simplify the notation. 


Lemma 1. Assume that the associated fractional ideal a is equal to one of 
the fixed representatives a;. There exists a unit u of 0, such that we have, 
for allv € Sa, 


ex (K) ell” < Jucly < ca(k)|lclle’”, 
where c,(k), co(k) are two constants > 0, depending only on k. 
Proof. Let V = |lcl|, and let c} = c,(VNa)~* for ally € S,. Then 


Consider now the log vector 


log(c’) = (..., log |lcdllo, . - ve Se 


Since the log vectors of units form a lattice of maximal rank in the hyper- 
plane of vectors such that the sum of the components is 0, it AOTONE that 
there exists a unit w such that 


llog(c’) — log(u~")| < eg(K) 


for some constant c3(k). The absolute value is the ordinary norm of a 
vector in Euclidean space. From this we conclude that log(uc’) is a vector’ 
of bounded length, i.e. that there exist constants c,,c, > 0 such that 


4 S |uci|, S cs 


for allv ES.. We get the assertion of the lemma by substituting the 
definition of ci. 
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We let 
A;(co) = I ky. 


vESa 


We can identify this product with R%, because we have a product of ry 
copies of the real numbers, and rz copies of the complex numbers. If »v 
is complex, we fix an isomorphism of k, with C. (We have a choice of two 
such isomorphisms.) 

Each nonzero ideal of 0, is a lattice of rank N in this Euclidean space, 
if we view 0, as embedded in the natural way on the diagonal. The 
inequalities imposed by our M,-divisor at absolute values v¢S,, can be 
viewed as determining a region in this Euclidean space, and our problem 
has therefore been reduced to the following. 

Given a lattice Z of rank N in Euclidean N-space, show that under 
certain circumstances, the number of lattice points in a parallelotope is 
approximately equal to the volume of the parallelotope. This is precisely 
what we shall do. 

Let £1,..., £v belinearly independent vectors in R". The abelian group 
generated by them is a lattice. By definition, a fundamental domain 
for the lattice is any (measurable) set such that every vector of R” is 
congruent to exactly one vector in the set modulo the lattice. For funda~- 
mental domain, we shall always select the set F of points 


46) +---+twtv 


withO st; <1. 
If cis an M,-divisor, we denote by P, the set of vectors x in 


IL % = R” 
vESa 
such that 


lz Se forallve S, 
and call P, the parallelotope determined by c (at infinity). 

Let n(c) be the number of translations F, of F which are contained in 
P.forsomereL. . 

Let m(c) be the number of translations F, of F which intersect P, for 
some x & L. 

Let l(c) be the number of lattice points in the parallelotope P,. Then 
clearly 


n(c) Vol(F) S Vol(P,) S m(c) Vol(F) 


where Vol means volume in Euclidean space. 
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- The only lattice point in F, is z itself. Thus 
n(c) S l(c) S m(c). 


We shall now prove a theorem concerning any lattice in R”. 


Theorem 2. Let c range over My,-divisors such that for allv € Sa we have 
cs Vol(P,)" < c S c7 Vol(P)Y%, 


with constants cg, ¢7 > 0. Let L be a fixed lattice in RY. Then, whenever 
Vol(P,) > c’, we have 


Vol(P,) 
Vol(F) 


with constants c’, c’’ depending only on Cg, cz, and L. 


Ke) = + ¢ Vol(P,) TN, 


Proof. It suffices to prove that m(c) — n(c) is bounded by a term of 
order of magnitude B1—'" if we set B = Vol(P,). 

If a translation F, of our fundamental domain by an element z in L is 
not contained in P, but intersects P,, then it intersects the boundary 
of P,. (Namely, the line segment between a point in F, M P, and a point 
in F, but not in P, is contained in the convex set F, and crosses the 
boundary of P,.) We can write 


P.= II D,, 


vESa 


where D, is the closed interval or the closed disc of radius ¢,, according 
as v is real or complex. Then the boundary of D, consists of two points 
or acircle, and 


oP.= U [aD.. x Ul D.|: 


ug& Sa veg 


The dimension of the boundary is therefore N — 1. It will now suffice 
to give an upper bound of the desired kind for the number of translations 
F,, which intersect each 


aD, xX J] De 


UAV 


because there are at most N such terms in the union. This will be done 
by parametrizing the boundary by a map having suitable partial deriva- 
tives. We recall that if 9 is a differentiable map with derivative 9’, then 
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for any two vectors y, z we have 


ley) — o@| S lel ly — al, 


where | | is Euclidean norm, and |¢’| is the maximum of the norm of the 
derivative of g on the segment between y and z. (This is the mean value 
theorem.) 

We parametrize P, by a map 


g:I% +P, 


sending the N-cube with sides of length equal to 1 onto P, as follows. 
If v is real, we map 


tr» 2,(é— 3), OStS1 
and if v is complex, we use polar coordinates, and map 


1 


0 
2 7 
(u, 0) ee 1) 0 : 


a e 
Mm m 


Each partial derivative of ¢ is then bounded by c, times a constant 
(2 or 27), and hence there is a constant cg (= 2mNe7) such that 
le’| < egBUN, 

The boundary of P, is then parametrized by the (NV — 1)-cube I¥~}. 
If we cut each side of IY—} into [B"] segments of equal length, we get 
a decomposition of I” —? into 


[BUN 


small cubes, of diameter < (N — 1)/?/[B”%]. The image of such a 
small cube under ¢ has diameter 


(N —1)¥?; 


[BY] 
Cg. 


cgBUN 


IA 


IA 


The number of translations Fz (x € L) which meet a region of diameter 
S cg is bounded by a constant c19 depending only on cg and the diameter 
of F. Thus the image of a small cube under ¢ meets at most c)9 translates 
F, of F by lattice points. Since we have [B“~—!*] small cubes, we see 
that o(I”—1) meets at most ¢19[B%—?"] translates of F. The boundary 
of P, consists of at most N pieces, each of which can be parametrized as 
indicated. This proves our theorem. 
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- The next lemma determines the volume of the fundamental domain of 
an ideal a of 0, viewed as a lattice in Euclidean space 


RY = [I &,. 


vESa 


Lemma 2. Let a be an ideal of the ring of integers of k, and let F be a 
fundamental domain of a, as lattice in RY. Then 


Vol(F) = 2772|Dzq(a)|1!? = 2-7NavV|Dyl. 
Proof. The ideal a has a basis a,,..., ay over Z. 


Let o1,...,0,, be the real embeddings of k. Let 71,...,7,, and their 
conjugates be the complex ones. Each a in k maps on the vector 


(C1er, «Op, Oy TIM, ©. y Try) 
Let us write 
TA = TEV —1y;, 
where (2;, y;) are real coordinates in the complex numbers C. Thus 
Ty = 2p +V—lyp, y=1,...,N. 


The discriminant of a as a module over Z is the square of the determinant 


01a) wes Tian 
. . Ty 
Sityi .-- tnttyin Ir 
Zi—Yi ..- Zin — yin Ir 


Adding the last set of rz rows to the middle rows, and then subtracting 
again, we see that this determinant, up to a sign, is equal to 


O10, ... Gian 
Ie Zi1 ++. «LIN 
Yi1 +s) YIN 


and the determinant obtained here is the determinant of a set of basis 
vectors for a as a lattice in R having all their components in the direction 
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of the canonical unit vectors of RY. Thus we obtain 


V|DeiQ(@| = 2” Vol(F) 
as desired. 

We can finally show how Theorem 2 implies Theorem 1. We had seen 
that we could assume our M;-divisor such that the condition of Theorem 2 
was satisfied, and also such that its associated ideal a is one of a finite 
number of representatives of the ideal classes. 

For any M;-divisor c, we find 


Vol(P,) = Il (2c,) Il (ac?) = QT iy? ai (Ne 


vreal vcomplex vESa 
Vol(F) = 277Nav/|Di 
whence 


Vol(P.) _ 2°21)? 
Vol(F) ~ | Dxl!/2 


elle 


thereby proving Theorem 1. 


§3. A volume computation 


We begin with some remarks on convex bodies in Euclidean space R”. 
We let » be the ordinary measure in R”. 
A subset C of R” is said to be convex if, whenever z, y are points of C, 
then 
tx+ (1 — fy, Osisil 


also lies in C (in other words, the line segment between x and y lies in C). 
Wesay that C is symmetric (with respect to the origin) if x € C implies 
—2reéc. 


Theorem 3. Let L be a lattice of dimension N in R¥, and let C be a 
closed, convex, symmetric subset of RY. If 


w(C) = 2%y(F), 
where F is a fundamental domain for L, then there exists a lattice point * 0 
inc, 


Proof. We shall first prove the theorem under the assumption 
w(C) > 2%u(F). 

Under this assumption, we contend that there exist two distinct 
elements in $C whose difference is in L. Indeed, if not we have 


43¢ = U GCnF,.) (disjoint) 
zeEL 
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and 
B(ZC) = De uC n F;) 


= 2 H(G0)_.n F). 
seb 


But u(4C) = 1/2" -u(C). Hence the sets (4C)_. NM F cannot be disjoint 
(otherwise the assumption on the measure of F would be contradicted). 
This means that there exist two vectors y1, y2 € C such that 

Yi +2 = 342+ 22 


with suitable x), x2 in L, and x, # 22. This proves our contention. 

This gives $(y,) — ae EL. But y2EC implies —y2, EC, and so 
$(y1 — Y2) lies in C by convexity, as desired. 

Suppose that u(C) = 2%u(F). For every « > 0, 


w((1+)C) > u(C) = 2%n(F), 


and hence there is a lattice point in (1+ 6)C. Letting e tend to 0 shows 
that one of these lattice points must be in C. 
Our next task is to compute a volume. 


Lemma 3, Let 
RY =. [J ks, 


vESa 


where k, ranges over the reals taken r, times, the complex ra times, and 
N =1,+2re. For each number a > 0, let A be the convex region deter- 
mined by the inequality 


a N21 Sa 


ve Sa 


and denote its volume by V,,,r,(a). Then 
Vesro(@) = aan) a”. 
Proof. To begin with, it is clear that 


Va r_(@) = PV erg), 
because 


¥ Nobel = leak +--+ + lel 
+ l2r, 411 + 12-144 os ea zr, +49 + 2riaral. i 


The complex variables z,,41,..-.,2%r;+r2 Will now be replaced by polar 
coordinates. 
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We wish to find V,,,,,(1). Use polar coordinates (uj,0;) with 
0 < 6; S 27 and 0 <u; to describe z;. We have 


Vi47,(1) 
= f Ur 41° ** Urytre du +++ dur, dur 41 °° + dur, 479 d6,,41°°° d8;, +195 


the integral being taken over the region 


|u| ai |u| + Q2Ur,41 feeet 2Ur tro sl. 


Restricting the region of integration so that u; 2 0 for all ¢ multiplies the 
integral by 271. 

We make the change of variables 2u; = w;, 2du,; = dw, for 
rr, +1397 71+ 72. The integral becomes 


271472(27r)"2W,,, (1), 
where 


W,r2(6) = furs "Unite duj--- Drs +795 


the integral taken over the region u; = 0 for all i, and 


Uy test + Unare <b. 
But 
W,r2(b) = bY W,,,7,(1). 
We can split off the integral over du; between 0 and 1, and write the 
integral 
1 
Weyr2(1) = y Wy, 1,71 — Uy) du, 


1 
N Ws, -1,7,(1), 


performing a trivial integration on uw, and using the homogeneity. By 
induction, we get rid of the first set of variables and get 


I 


W791) = VN = (h ae D Wo,7,(1). 


In a similar way, we get 


1 
Worl) = fo ti — )*7? dtyWoyry1(1), 
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which, after performing the integration and using induction, is 
Woo) = a 
= Gai )! (2re)! 
This yields 


W,,,r2(1) = N! 


whence the-desired value for V,,,,, drops out. 


84. Minkowski’s constant 


Let k be of degree N over Q and let a be an ideal of the integers o,, 
viewed as a lattice in RY. We select the number a in Lemma 3 such that 
the region of that lemma has volume at least equal to 2” times the volume 
of a fundamental domain for a. We denote by d, the absolute value of 
the discriminant D;. Then the value of a such that 


= N/4"29-"2Na d}!? 


will achieve our purpose, in view of Lemma 2, §2. By Theorem 3 there 
exists a lattice point in the region of Lemma 3. This means that there 
exists an element a € a, a ~ 0 such that 


loval +--+ lena Sa 
The geometric mean being bounded by the arithmetic mean, we get 


UN < lore} +--+ + love 
Nga ¢ ual -— F lenal , 


whence 
a” N! T2 wt? 1/2 
IN6(a)| < N= anal Na d;'". 
We have a factorization of ideals, 
(a) = ab, 


where 6 is an ideal. Hence 


INO(a)| = NaNb. 
Canceling Na, we have: 


Theorem 4. In any ideal class, there exists an ideal 6 such that 


Nb < C,dz'”, 
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where C;, ts the Minkowski constant: 


N! (4\? 
a BEy 
Corollary. The absolute value of the discriminant d, is > 1, There ts 


at least one prime ramified in k. 


Proof. We have Nb = 1 whence 


2rg yy2N N yy2N 
& 2 (t) 5 __2(2) 5 _.. 
~\4 (N})2 — \4/ (ND? 
If N = 2, then we obtain at once d >> 1. Our assertion will be 
proved if we show that the sequence of numbers 


U3 N N2N 

4} (N)!2 
is monotone increasing. Taking the ratio of two successive numbers, a 
trivial computation proves what we want. 


I copied the following table of values for the Minkowski constant in 
a course of Artin around 1950. 


4\"2 N! 
N T1 T2 (2) pe 


0 1 0.63661 
2 

2 0 0.5 

1 1 0.28299 
3 

3 0 0.22222 

0 2 0.15198 
4 

2 1 0.11937 

4 0 0.09375 

1 2 0.06225 
5 


3 1 0.04889 


5 0 0.0384 
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For large N, we see that d, = (1/N)(ae?/4)*. 
We conclude by an example of which Artin was very fond, Consider 
the equation f(X) = X5— X41. The discriminant A of a root of 


X54 aX + 5 is 55>* + 28a*. In this special case, 
= 2869 = 19-151. 


Each prime factor occurs to the first power. 

Let « be a root of f(X) and k = Q(a). Then a is integral over Z. Since 
f(X) is irreducible mod 5, it is irreducible over Z (or Q) and k is of degree 5 
over Q. The discriminant of Z[a] as a module over Z has no square factors. 
Hence it must be equal to D(o,), because it differs from D(o,) by a square. 
Hence Z[a] = 0, by Proposition 10 of Chapter ITI, §3. 

It is not difficult to show that the Galois group of the polynomial is the 
full symmetric group. Hence the splitting field K has degree 120 over Q. 

By the Minkowski theorem, every ideal class has an ideal 6 such that 
Nb < 4 (using the value for the Minkowski constant in the table and 
trivial estimates). Since Nb is an integer, it is either 1, 2, or 3. If Nb = 1, 
the only possibility is that 6 is a prime ideal p with Np = 2 or 3. This 
would mean that the residue class field o,/p has degree 1 over Z/pZ and 
hence that f has a root mod 2 or mod 3. This is impossible (direct compu- 
tation), and hence the only possibility is that Nb = 1. But then b = (1) 
and (oh miracle!) every ideal is principal. The ring of integers is a prin- 
cipal ideal ring. 

As Artin noticed, it can be shown that the splitting field K is unramified 
over the extension Q(VA) = Q(v/19- 151). 

Artin’s example also gives an example of an unramified extension whose 
Galois group is the icosahedral group. As he once pointed out, given any 
Galois extension K of a number field k, with group G, there exist infinitely 
many finite extensions # of k such that K Q E = k and KE is unramified 
over #. To obtain such £, it suffices to construct an extension which 
absorbs locally all the ramification of K (this puts a finite number of 
conditions on &, which can be realized by the approximation theorem), 
and one must insure that HM K = k. To do this, one can for instance 
use the existence of primes and density theorems proved in a later chapter. 
We leave it as an exercise. 

As a final application of the Minkowski theorem, we shall prove: 


Theorem 5. If kis a number field, denote by Ni and dy the degree [k:Q] 
and absolute value of the discriminant respectively. Then the quotient 
N;/log d; ts bounded for allk # Q. Furthermore, there exists only a finite 
number of fields k having a given value of the discriminant. 


Proof. The first assertion follows from a trivial computation involving 
the inequality of the Corollary to Theorem 4, and the standard estimate 
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from Stirling’s formula 
N!' = NVCN VJ2eN AlN, 0 <O<1. 


We leave it to the reader. This shows that the degree is bounded when 

the discriminant is bounded. Hence to prove the second assertion, we 

must show that there is only a finite number of number fields k having 

given degree N and given absolute value of the discriminant d. 
Consider Euclidean N-space 


R” = JJ &,. 
ve Sa 
Suppose that there is at least one complex absolute value vg. Consider 
the domain defined by the inequalities 
|Zu9 ak Z| S SCy a 
|Zu9 a Ze <3 
lzu] < 4 


Nie bie 


u ¥ U9, 


where C, is a large constant, depending on N. Here we denote by z, an 
element of k, identified with C or R as the case may be. 

Then our domain is convex and symmetric with respect to the origin. 
Consequently it must contain an element a + 0 in 0x. Since the norm 
of a has absolute value 2 1 (being a non-zero rational integer), it follows 
from the first inequality that the absolute value of the imaginary part of a 
is greater than 1. Hence the two conjugates of a corresponding to vg are 
distinct. Furthermore, a is distinct from any other conjugate, since 
already its absolute value at vg is distinct from its absolute value at 
v # Uo. Hence a is a generator for k over Q. Its equation over Z has 
coefficients which are elementary symmetric functions of a and its con- 
jugates, and are therefore bounded as a function of d and N. Hence such 
a can satisfy only a finite number of equations over Z, thereby proving 
our theorem if there is a complex vg. If all absolute values are real, the 
proof is even easier, since we can replace the first pair of conditions 
simply by |z,,| S Cd? and argue in the same way. 


Corollary (Hermite’s Theorem). Let S be a finite set of primes. There is 
only a finite number of fields k of bounded degree over Q, and unramified 
outside S. 


Proof. For each prime péS there is only a finite number of extensions 
of Q, of bounded degree, and for such extensions, the discriminants are 
bounded. This immediately implies a bound for the global discriminants, 
and we can apply the previous result to conclude the proof. 


CHAPTER VI 
The Ideal Function 


§1. Generalized ideal classes 


Let k be a number field, and let J denote the multiplicative group of 
non-zero fractional ideals. Let P be the subset of principal ideals. If 
a, 6 are fractional ideals (which we say from now on, instead of non-zero 
ideals, unless otherwise specified), then we write a ~ 6 (ais equivalent to b) 
if there exists «ek* such that a = (a)b, i.e. ab~! is a principal fractional 
ideal. Then the equivalence classes of fractional ideals form a finite group 
(as we saw in Chapter V, §1), which we call the ideal class group. Its 
order is usually denoted by h, and is called the class number of k. 

We shall now refine the notion of ideal class group. By a cycle (of-k) 
we shall mean a formal product 

c= J] v™™, 
vEM k 

where v ranges over the normalized absolute values of k (inducing the 
ordinary absolute value or a p-adic absolute value on Q), with exponents 
m(v) which are integers 2 0, and such that m(v) = 0 for all but a finite 
number of v. Thus we are interested in assigning a multiplicity = 0 to 
each absolute value. Actually, we shall not care about the complex », 
and if v is real, then we only care whether m(v) = 0 or m(v) > 0. Thus 
for our purposes, we could take m(v) = 0 or 1 in case v is real, and leave 
out the complex v altogether. 

From a notational point of view, the literature extends the notation p 
to apply to the archimedean absolute values in M,, and also to say that 
such v are “primes”, or “primes at infinity”. 

We shall avoid this, and reserve p to denote (non-zero) prime ideals 
of o. If v = v, for some prime p, we do however also write m(p) instead of 
m(v). We write plc or v|c if m(p) [or m(v)] is > 0, and we also say in that 
case that v (or p) divides c. We call m(v) the multiplicity of vin c. We let 


m(b) mv) 


C=?) or G®=v 
denote the local v-component of c, if p corresponds to v. 
123 


‘ 
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We denote by ¢o the product 


co= TI x™™ 
B=eUoo 
taken over all prime ideals p, and call it the finite part of c. 

We let I(c), or I(k, c), or Ix(c), denote the set of fractional ideals rela- 
tively prime to cg (or as we shall also say, prime toc). Thus I(c) is the set 
of fractional ideals not divisible by any prime ideal p having a multipli- 
city > Oine. 

Next, we introduce a subgroup of k* as follows. If a € k*, we define 


a@=1 (mod*c) 


to mean that a satisfies the following two conditions: 
(i) If p is a prime ideal with multiplicity m(p) > 0, then a lies in the 
local ring o,, and 


e=1 (mod m7), 


where m, is the maximal ideal of o,. Symbolically, we also write 
this congruence in the form 


a=1 (mod Cn). 


(ii) If »v is a real absolute value in M; having multiplicity m(v) > 0 
in ¢, and ¢, is the corresponding embedding of k in R, then 


o,a > 0. 


It is clear that those elements of k* satisfying (i) and (ii) form a group, 
and we denote this group by k,. We observe that elements of k, are neces- 
sarily p-units if p is a prime dividing c. [As a matter of notation, we write 
X(c) to denote the subset of X consisting of those elements prime to c, 
and X, to denote the subset of X consisting of those elements satisfying 
the congruence relations (i) and (ii).] 

We denote by P, the subgroup of P consisting of those principal frac- 
tional ideals (a) with a €k,. Then it is clear that P, is a subgroup of I(c). 
The factor group I(c)/P, will be called.the group of c-ideal classes. We 
shall see in a moment that it is finite, and has the ordinary group of ideal 
classes as factor group. If c = 1, we agree to the convention that I(1) = I 
is the group of fractional ideals, and P; = P. 

First, we observe that every ideal class in [/P has a representative in 
I(c), ie. has a representative ideal prime to c. To see this, let a be an 
(integral) ideal in a given class mod P. If ord, a = r(p) for a prime ideal 
plc, we solve the congruences 


c= ce (mod ia 
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for plc, using the Chinese remainder theorem. We use the notation 7, for 
an element of order 1 at p. Then a(a—') is prime to c. Again using the 
Chinese remainder theorem, we can multiply a(e—) by a suitable alge- 
braic integer in k, prime to c, to make it an ideal (i.e. not fractional), Thus 
the inclusions 

Ic) I 

| | 

PnI() -P 


induce an isomorphism of factor groups 
(1) I(c)/P(c) ~ I/P, 


where P(c) denotes the group of principal fractional ideals prime: to c, 
so that 
Po) = PnI). 


We note that P(c) contains P,, and we have the tower of subgroups 
I(c) > P(c) D Py. 
We.therefore have a surjective homomorphism 
I(c)/P. — I(¢)/P(c) = I/P. 


Its kernel is P(c)/P,., which we shall now analyze. 

We have the surjective homomorphism k* — P, which to each a & k* 
associates the principal fractional ideal («). Its kernel is the group of units 
U. Similarly, if k(c) denotes the subgroup of k* consisting of those ele- 
ments whose ideal is prime to c, then we have a surjective homomorphism 


k(c) — P(c) 
given by 
at» (a). 


The inverse image of P, is precisely the subgroup Uk,, where U denotes 
the group of units of k, thus giving rise to the diagram 


k(c) — P(c) 
| | 
Uk. — P, 
and the isomorphism 
(2) k(c)/Uk, = P(c)/Pe. 


Let R* denote the multiplicative group of real numbers > 0. If vis a 
real absolute value, then k;> = Rt, and k¥/k = {1,1}. For plco let 
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m(p) be its multiplicity. We consider the map 


(3) k(c) > TI (0,/my)* x TT eo /et 
Bley vie 
vreal 


which to each a €k(c) associates its residue class in the corresponding 
factor. If p is a prime ideal, then (o,/mm)* is the group of units (invertible 
elements) in the residue class ring 0,/m7®. Using the approximation 
theorem, one sees at once that our map is surjective, and from the defini- 
tions, it follows directly that its kernel is precisely k,. Thus we have a good 
description of the factor group k(c)/k, as a direct product of local factors 
shown in (8). ; 
As in the rational case, we define the Euler ¢-function. We let 


¢p(Co) = order of the group (0,/m™)* 
and 


e(Co) = II %p(Co)- 
pic 
Tt is clear that 
ep(Co) = (Np ~— 1)Np™—1, 


We already see that I(c)/P, is finite, and the order of k(c)/k, is given in 
terms of the Euler function. 
Finally, we have the tower 


k(c) D Uk. D ke, 
and we look at the factor group 
(4) Uk./k, = U/(U Nk.) = U/U,, 


where U, consists of those units = 1 (mod* c). In the above manner we 
have unscrewed the group of c-ideal classes into various constituents, 
which in particular allow us to write down a formula for its order. For 
clarity, we write down the diagram of what we have done. 


Itc) > I 

| | 

k(c) ~ P) - P 
| | 
U — Uk. P, 


| | 
U.— k, 


Two opposite vertical bars represent isomorphisms of factor groups. For 
each horizontal arrow, the group on the left is the inverse image of the 
group on the right under the corresponding homomorphism. 
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‘Theorem 1. The group of c-ideal classes I(c)/P, is finite. If h is the 
class number of k, and h, is the order of I(c)/P,, and s(c) is the number of 
real »|c, then 
he (co) 2" 

(U:U,) 


It is a reasonable convention to define 
e(c) = o(c)2°™, 


so as to include the archimedean v into the definition of the Euler function. 
Then we can write 


he = 


_ _hec) . 
= UD 


We note that U, being of finite index in U, it has also 


r=Try+Tr.2—1 


independent units, and the additive group of “log vectors” of elements 
of U, is a lattice in R’. 

If {e;,...,¢-} are independent units geneiie U modulo roots of 
unity, and if {y;,..., 7} are independent units generating U, modulo 
roots of unity, then the logs of these units respectively generate lattices 
in R’, denoted by log U and log U, respectively. We can define the 
t-regulator 2, by 


= |det(log| oj"), 


with i= 1,...,randj=1,...,7r. Just as the regulator R can be 
interpreted as the volume of a fundamental domain, so can we interpret 
R, as the volume of a fundamental domain for log U, in R’. 


Example. We conclude this section by an example which is in some 
sense “typical”. Let k = Q. Each prime ideal is represented by a prime 
number p, and we let v,, denote the real absolute value. Let m be an 
integer >1, representing an ideal (m), and let c= m»,,. Then Uny_ 
consists of 1 alone. The group J(c) consists of those ideals prime to m, 
and Qny, consists of those positive rational numbers « such that 


a=1 (mod* m). 


Any class of I(mv,.)/P my, Can be represented by an arithmetic progression 
of positive integers prime to m. The generalized ideal class group is iso- 
morphic to (Z/mZ)*, namely the multiplicative group of integers prime 
to m, mod m. Thus we can view our generalized ideal classes as generaliza- 
tions of arithmetic progressions in number fields. 
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§2. Lattice points in homogeneously expanding 
domains 


By a lattice in RY, we mean as usual a discrete subgroup of rank N. 
Let L be such a lattice, and let D be a subset of RY. We denote by dD 
the boundary of D (set of points in the closure of D, not lying in the 
interior). We let £D denote the set of points ér, fort @R and x € D. 
Then 9(tD) =taD. We are interested in an asymptotic formula for 
the number of points of Lin tD. To get this, one has to make some assump- 
tion on the smoothness of the boundary, as follows. Let S be a subset of 
some euclidean space. A map 


g:S— RY 


is said to satisfy a Lipschitz condition if there exists a constant C’ such 
that for all z, y € S we have 


le(x) — o(y)| S$ Clx — y|. 


Let I* denote the unit cube in k-space, that is the set of points 
(u1,..., 2%) withO S x; < 1. Asubset T of R® is said to be k-Lipschitz 
parametrizable if there exists a finite number of Lipschitz maps 
o;: 1* —» T whose images cover T. 

Let w,,...,@y be a basis for the lattice Z over Z. The set F of all 
points 


byw, ++ fb tn@n, (0 St; < 1) 


is a fundamental domain for LZ. Then the translations F, of F by 
elements Je Z cover R” and are disjoint. Every element of R” has a 
unique representative in F modulo L. 

We let Vol denote volume in N-space. 


Theorem 2. Let D be a subset of R® and L a lattice in R", with funda- 
mental domain F. Assume that the boundary of D is (N — 1)-Lipschitz 
parametrizable. Let X(t) = X(t, D, L) be the number of lattice points 
intD. Then 


Vol(D) iw 


MO = FoR! + ot"), 


where the constant in O depends on L, N, and the Lipschitz constants. 


Proof. If a point 1 € L lies in éD, then F; intersects £D. Furthermore, 
either F; is contained in the interior of tD, or F; intersects the boundary 
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of iD. Let: 


n(é) = number of J € L such that | € ¢D. 
m(é) = number of 1 € L such that F, C interior of tD. 
b(f) = number of / € L such that F, intersects dtD. 


Then 
mt) S n(t) S m(t) + db), 
and 
m(t) Vol(F) S VoltD S (m(é) + b(é)) Vol(F). 
Hence 


mt) s LA2e" = me) + 4, 


and to conclude the proof, it suffices to estimate b(t). Let g: IN~! — RY 
be one of the parametrizing maps for a piece of the boundary of D, with 
Lipschitz constant C. Then ty parametrizes a corresponding piece of d£D. 
Let [#] denote the largest integer < ¢, as usual. Cut up each side of the 
unit cube /”~! into sides of length 1/[é]. We then get [é]”—! small cubes. 
The image under ¢ of each small cube has diameter S C’,/[é], and hence 
the image under ty of each small cube has diameter S C2. The number 
of EL such that F, intersects the image of such a small cube under ty 
is then bounded by C’, where C’ is a constant depending only on L and C. 
Hence 
bi) SC’. 


This proves our theorem. 


§3. The number of ideals in a given class 


Let I be the group of fractional ideals of k, and P the subgroup of 
principal fractional ideals. We are interested in an asymptotic formula 
for the number of ideals a in a given class of I/P such that Na S ¢, for 
t— co. More generally, we want such a formula for the ideals in a gen- 
eralized class of I(c)/P, for some cycle c. We begin by sketching the 
argument in the simplest case. We let a, 6 denote ideals (not fractional). 

Let & be a given ideal class mod P, and let 6 be an ideal in the inverse 
class. For each ideal a € ®, the ideal ab is then a principal ideal (£) con- 
tained in 6 (because we took a to be an ideal, soa Co). Wehave — 


Na <¢ ifandonlyif N(ab) = N(é) < Nb-é. 
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Elements a, 8 of k are called equivalent if there exists a unit wu such that 
a= uf. Let 7(®, be the number of ideals a € & such that Na St. 
Then j(, ¢) is the number of equivalence classes of elements § €b, — ¥ 0, 
such that NE S Nb-t. Let U denote the group of units. Then U operates 
on the number field k, but we may also view U as operating on Euclidean 
space 
Ax(o) = RY = IT hy. 
vE Sao 

(If v is complex, we fix a definite identification of k, with C.) Namely, if 
u €U, and (a,) is in RY, then 


u(dy) = (o,u 7 dy), 


where ¢, is the embedding of k in k, corresponding to v. 

Elements £, 7 of R™ are said to be in the same orbit of U if there exists 
a unit usuch that —& = uy. 

We can define the norm on RY = A;(oo), namely if = (£,), then we let 


Née= JI [ele 
vESna 
If &, y are in the same orbit of U, then clearly NE = Ny. For § € Axz(co) 
we have 


N(tt) = éYNE. 


We are of course interested in elements £ ¥ 0 in b, and hence it is useful 
to deal with the subset of Az(oo) given by 


Jx(0) = II ke, 


vE Sa 


consisting of those elements having non-zero coordinates at all v & S,. 
Then J;(o) is stable under the operation of U, and we can define the 
notion of a fundamental domain D in J;(00), namely a subset such that 
every orbit of U has a unique element in D. We can then say that 7(®, £) 
is the number of elements & € b such that 


(1) Né < Nb-t and ge D. 


If Y is a subset of A;(oo) and ¢ > 0, we let Y(é) be the subset of Y con- 
sisting of those elements ~ such that Nt < i. Assume that we are able to 
construct D such that tD = D for every realt > 0. Then 


Di) = t!* D1). 
With this notation, our conditions (1) are equivalent to the condition 


(2) £€ DNB -%), 
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and we get the fundamental formula: 


F(R, 2) = AC(NB- £)¥, Dd), b). 


In other words, the number of ideals a € & such that Na < tis equal to 
the number of points of the lattice 6 lying in the domain 


(Nb - 2)” D(1) = D(Nb- 2). 


This reduces the problem of computing 7(&, ¢) to Theorem 2, §2, provided 
that we can construct D(1) so as to satisfy the hypothesis of that theorem 
(that is, Lipschitz parametrizable boundary). 

For convenience, it is easier to construct a fundamental domain for a 
free abelian subgroup of the unit group (i.e. disregard the roots of unity). 
If we do that, and count the number of points of the lattice 6 in such a 
domain, then we get w + 7(, £), where w is the number of roots of unity in k. 

The whole discussion can be applied more generally to ideal classes of 
I(c)/P, as follows. We shall prove: 


Lemma 1. Letc be a cycle of k. Let V be a free subgroup of U, which 
generates U, modulo roots of unity. Let Jx(00,¢) be the subset of J;,(c) 
consisting of those — such that £, > O if v is real, vlc. There exists a funda- 
mental domain D for the operation of V on Jx(co,¢) such that tD = D 
if t > 0, and such that D(1) has an (N — 1)-Lipschitz parametrizable 
boundary. 


Let us postpone for a moment the proof of Lemma 1. Let & be an ideal 
class of I(c)/P,, and let j(&, t) be the number of ideals a & & such that Na S t. 
Select b € ®—!. The map 


at ab = (£) 


establishes a bijection between ideals of a € R, and U.-equivalence classes 
of elements £ satisfying the pair of conditions: 


=1 (mod*o), &=0 (mod b). 
If w, denotes the number of roots of unity in U,, then we see that: 


wJj(®, £) ts equal to the number of elements & satisfying 
Ee b, 
£= 1 (mod ¢p), 
&e D(Nb- 2) = (Nb-)’* D(A). 


We wrote £=1 (mod cg) rather than = 1 (mod* c) because our third 
condition, that & € D, already guarantees that ¢,£ > 0 if v is real, »I\C, 
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since D is contained in Jz(0o, c). The two congruences 
£ =0 (mod Bb) and = I (mod ¢9) 


define a translation of the lattice (ideal) bey in RY = Az(co), because if 
&) is one solution of these congruences, then the map 


Er>—E— ko 


gives a bijection of the set of solutions of these congruences and bo. 
[Note that b, co are relatively prime, and the Chinese remainder theorem 
applies, i.e. s =0 (mod beg) if and only if s =0 (mod 6) and z = 0 (mod ¢p).] 
Thus we have shown: 


Léemma 2. Let the notation be as in Lemma 1, and let L be the lattice 
obtained by translating bco by one solution of the two congruences above. 
Then w.j(®, 8) ts equal to the number of elements of L lying in 


(Nb - €)!" D(1). 


We are therefore in the situation discussed in Chapter V, §2. Observe 
that the volume of a fundamental domain for bcy in R is the same as the 
volume of a fundamental domain for the translated lattice L. 


Theorem 3. Let c be a cycle of k, and let R be a class of I(c) modulo P,. 
Then 
(8,1) = pd + O'-™*), 


where 
_ 27'(2ar)"* Re 
er we/ dy, Ne 
and: 


R, is the c-regulator, 

Ne = 28©Neg, 

s(c) ts the number of real v|c, 

w, is the number of roots of unity in U,, 

d;, ts the absolute value of the discriminant of k. 


In particular, if R is an ordinary ideal class modulo principal ideals, then 


220)? R 


HR, t) = POU sr); 


where R is the regulator, w the number of roots of unity in k, and d; 1s as 
above. : 
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' Proof. In Chapter V, §2, we had computed the volume of a fundamental 
domain for the lattice of an ideal bcp, and found it equal to 


2-"2NBNeo V dk. 


In view of Lemma 2, there remains only to prove Lemma 1, i.e. construct 
a suitable fundamental domain for V in Jz(co, c), and to prove that 


| Vol D(1) = 27:—#@x'sR., 


We shall essentially follow Hecke to do this. 
We proceed to construct D. Let 


gidz(o, c) ms II R, 


vE Sa 


be the homogenized log map given by 


g(é) = ( Sec Hog ll. . ‘eee 


As usual, ||£|| = |£|%». Then we see at once that the image of g is con- 
tained in the hyperplane H consisting of all elements z such that 
De te =A tee berry = 0. 
vE Sa 

Let {n1,..-, a7} be a set of generators for V and let g(y:) = y:. : Then 
{y1, ..., yr} is a basis for a lattice in H, and is the usual image of these 
units under the log mapping, because for any 7 € V we have Ny = 1. 
We let F be the usual fundamental domain for this lattice in H, namely 
the set of all linear combinations 


ei +: ++ t+ crys, 0Sq <1. 


D=g"(F). 


It is immediately verified that D is a fundamental domain for the action 
of V on J;,(00, c) and that for any real > O we have iD = D. This last 
condition comes from the fact that 


lezol___ Weel, 
NCE NGM 


Let 


We note that D(1) is bounded, because for each coordinate £ of an 
element of D, we have 


[go] = Ne%e**, 
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where B is a bound for the elements y;. Hence if § € D(1), we have 
[g |S eF". 


We shall now simultaneously see that the boundary of D(1) is (N — 1)- 
Lipschitz parametrizable, and compute the volume of D(1). 
For this purpose, we use polar coordinates, namely 


(p2, 62) @=1,...,71 +72) 
such that 0 < p; for all 7, and 


6:= +1 ift=1,...,71 but 6; = 1 if vc 
056S52r iff =r4+1,...,m +72. 


The inverse image of our domain D(1) in the polar coordinate space is 
described by the conditions 


T1472 ro 
O< IT ps1 
(3) — T1472 


a 
log pj — = lee ID ot? = & cg log losngl 
t=] q=1 
with 0 < ec, <1 forg=1,...,r. These conditions (3) do not involve 
any of the angles 6;. 

Let us denote by P the set of (91,...,Pr,;+r,) Satisfying 0 < p; and 
also satisfying conditions (3), i.e. the inverse image of D(1) in the polar 
coordinate space. For the Lipschitz parametrizability of the boundary 
of D(1), it will suffice to show that the boundary of P in (r; + r2)-space is 
(71 + re — 1)-Lipschitz parametrizable. Furthermore, we have 


Vol D(1) = arom)? f ese fers ++ Prpare GP - ++ Eprary 


where the integral is taken over P. We change variables, and consider the 


cube S in (ry -+72)-space with variables (u,ci,...,¢,), satisfying the 
inequalities 

0O<usil 
(4) 

0Se, <1. 


We have a bijection f:S —- P between this cube S and P, given in one 
direction by 


: 
wa, UN 
p;= u!™ exp es Cq log lem) = f;(u,C1,..., Cr). 
q=1 
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In the other direction, we have 


and the numbers ¢, are uniquely determined by (pj, ..., Pr;4+r,) because 
the determinant det |o;7,|(7, ¢q = 1,..-.,7) does not vanish. This deter- 
minant is in fact the R.regulator, by definition. 

The Jacobian determinant of our map is easily computed. For instance, 
we find 


6p;/du = 


a and = 0p;/Ocq = pj log |v nq]. 


i 
N 
Hence the Jacobian determinant of f is 


1 1 log|oym| «++ Log [a,| 


N, sical : : : 
Pry+l Pritre |7 log |or,4r.011 °° * log |o,, 47001 


Adding the first r rows to the last after multiplying the j-th row by N;, 
we find that this Jacobian determinant is equal to 


1 


Se eee 2-72 R.. 
Pry41 barons Pritrs 


Hence 


Vol D(1) = 27g)? ip 2-72. du = 27g R,, 


where yx is Lebesgue measure. The volume of the cube S is of course equal 
to 1, and we have computed the volume of D(1) as desired. 

Finally, as to the parametrizability, only the exponent 1/N of u is not 
continuously differentiable. But this is harmless: We just reparametrize 
the cube, letting say u = uw’ with another variable uj. We then get a 
continuously differentiable parametrization of the closed cube (compact) 
onto the closure of P, given by 


Tr 
pj; = u, exp 2 €q log rm) é 


q=1 


It follows immediately that the boundary of P is (r; + 72 — 1)-Lipschitz 
parametrizable, because the boundary of our closed cube trivially has 
this property. This concludes the proof of Lemma 1, and also the proof of 
our main result, Theorem 3. 


CHAPTER VII 
Ideles and Adeles 


In classical number theory, one embeds a number field in the Cartesian 
product of its completions at the archimedean absolute values, i.e. in a 
Euclidean space. In more recent years (more precisely since Chevalley 
introduced ideles in 1936, and Weil gave his adelic proof of the Riemann- 
Roch theorem soon afterwards), it has been found most convenient to 
take the product over the completions at all absolute values, including 
the p-adic ones, with a suitable restriction on the components, to be 
explained below. This chapter merely gives the most elementary facts 
concerning the ideles and adeles (corresponding to a multiplicative and 
additive construction respectively), and their topologies. In each case, 
we prove a certain compactness theorem, and construct a fundamental 
domain. Although we use the existence of fundamental domains later, 
we Shall not need any explicit form for them. | 

Given any group scheme over the ring of integers oz of a number field, 
one can take its points in the adele ring, and one can try to prove similar 
results. This leads into the arithmetic theory of algebraic groups, and we 
do not deal with it here. Suffice it to say that the ideles turn out to be 
the points of the multiplicative group scheme in the adele ring. 


§1. Restricted direct products 


Let k be a number field. For each absolute value v on k (normalized to 
induce one of the standard absolute values on Q), we have the completion 
k, of k which is one of three types of fields: The reals, the complex, or a 
p-adic field. We call v by the corresponding name. 

The additive group k, (also written k;‘) is locally compact, and so is 
the multiplicative group k*. Each one contains a compact subgroup in 
the p-adic case, namely the p-adic integers or the p-adic units which are 
open in ki and k* respectively. 

We shall now describe a general procedure which allows us to take a 
restricted product of these groups. 

Let {v} be a set of indices, and for each v, let G, be a locally compact 
commutative group. For all but a finite number of v, let H, be a compact 
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open subgroup of G,. The restricted direct product of the G, with 
respect to the H, is the subgroup G of the direct product consisting of 
elements all but a finite number of whose components lie in H,. 

If S is a finite set of indices v, including at least all v for which H, is 
not defined, then we denote by Gs that subgroup of G for which all com- 
ponents outside S are in H,. Then : 


Gs= [1 Gx IIH. 
vES 


vES 


is a direct product of locally compact groups, all but a finite number of 
which arecompact. Thus Gz is a locally compact group (product topology), 
and we make G into a locally compact group by decreeing that each such 
Gg is an open subgroup. 

Each G, is embedded. in G on the v-component, as a closed subgroup. 

The restricted product of the additive groups k, with respect to the 
local integers o, (defined only when v = », for some p) is called the adele 
group of k and is denoted by A; or simply A. We call As the S-adeles. 

The restricted product of the multiplicative groups k* with respect to 
the units U, of o, is called the idele group of k and is denoted by J; or 
simply J. (The topology on the idele group is not the topology induced 
on it as a subset of the adeles!) We call Js the S-ideles. 

We can embed the number field k in the adeles on the diagonal. Since 
an element a of k is a p-adic integer for all but a finite number of p, and 
since we can view a as embedded in each k,, the vector (a, a, a...) is 
an adele. 

Similarly, we can embed the multiplicative group k* in the ideles be- 
cause a non-zero element of k is a p-adic unit for all but a finite number of p. 

We can define the trace on adeles. Let # be a finite extension of k and 
x an adele of HE, x = (ry), w€ Mg. We define its trace Tr? (x) to have 
v-component 


> ratte): 


wiy 
Then its trace is an adele of k. 


Similarly, we define the norm of an idele a = (a,,) of E to be the idele 
N£ (a) whose v-component is 


II N (aw). 


wie 


According to Corollary 3 of Theorem 2, Chapter II, §1, these definitions 
are consistent with the embedding of k in A and k* in J, and the usual 
definition of norm and trace on field elements. In other words, the fol- 
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lowing diagrams are commutative: 


ES Ag E* SJ, 
Te. = ae n | | N 
k= Ax k* > Je 


Theorem I. The additive group k ts embedded as a discrete subgroup of 
the adeles A. The multiplicative group k* is embedded as a discrete sub- 
group of J. 


Proof. Leta €k. To say that a is close to 0 in the adele topology means 
that ||, < 1 for all but a finite number of v and |a|, is very small for a 
finite set of v. By the product formula, this implies that a= 0. Hence 
0 is an isolated element of k in A. It follows that k is discrete in A. The 
same argument applied to an element a of k* close to 1 shows that k* is 
discrete in J. 


§2. Adeles 


We observe that the adeles form a topological ring (with zero divisors) 
if we define multiplication componentwise. If a is an idele and x is an 
adele, then az is an adele. The map 


hg: ha—-~A 


given for each idele a by the formula h(x) = az is a topological linear 
automorphism of the additive group A onto itself. 

Let us denote by S. the set of archimedean absolute values in the 
canonical set of absolute values Mx. 


Theorem 2. We have 
k+ As, = A. 
The factor group A/k is compact. 


Proof. The first statement means that given any adele x, there exists 
an element « of k such that 2 — a has integral components at all valua- 
tions v. This is an easy extension of the Chinese remainder theorem, and 
can be done for instance as follows. Given x € A, let m be a rational 
integer such that maz has integral components for all non-archimedean v. 
Let S be the set of primes p of o, such that plm. We can find an algebraic 
integer a: in k such that 


mz=a (mod p’) 
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for all p in S and large v, by the ordinary Chinese remainder theorem. 
Then x — a/m will be integral for all p if v is sufficiently large. 
The field & can be viewed as embedded in Euclidean space 


II % = R*, 

vESa 
and in that case, the integers 0; form a lattice of rank N = [k:Q] in R¥. 

To show that A/k is compact, we observe that given x € A we can 

translate it by an element of k into As. We can then translate an element 
of Ag, by an integer in o, in such a way that the resulting adele has 
bounded components at all v ES, because 0, has maximal rank in R%. 
Hence every element of A/k has a representative in a compact subset of 
Ag,- This proves that A/k is compact. 


It is in fact easy to construct a fundamental domain for A/k. .. 


Theorem 3. Let w,,...,@y be a basts for the integers 0, of k over Z. 
Let F., be the subset of 


II & 


vESa 


spanned by the vectors D tw; withO St; <1. Then 


F= JI 0X Fa 
2S co 


is a fundamental domain for A mod k. 


Proof. Given x € A we can bring it into As, by translation with an 
element of k, uniquely determined up to an element of oz. Restricting the 
components ¢; to lie in the half-open interval as above determines this 
algebraic integer uniquely if we require that the translation have a repre- 


sentative in F. i 
ae 


a 


§3. Ideles 


In this section we carry out an investigation similar to that of the 
adeles, but applied to the multiplicative ideles. 

We denote by S any finite set of absolute values in M; containing the 
set S., of archimedean absolute values. 

For each v € Mx, corresponding to a p-adic valuation, we have the 
p-adic integers 0, and the units U, of 0». Both of these are compact groups. 

Each idele a has components a, € k*, all but a finite number of which 
lie in U,. We define 


llallo = llavlle 
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and : 
llall = llallk = IT llall.. 
vEM;, 


All but a finite number of terms of this product are equal to 1, so the 
product is well defined. Furthermore, the map 


ar |lall 
defines a homomorphism 
J—>Rt 
of J onto the multiplicative group of positive real numbers. This map is 
obviously continuous, and its kernel is a closed subgroup of J, denoted 
by J°. 
By the product formula, k* is contained in J°, and is a closed discrete 
subgroup of J°. 
There is a natural homomorphism of J onto the fractional ideals of o,. 
Indeed, given an idele a = (ay), each a, lies in ky. If v is p-adic, then we 


can speak of the order of a, at p, namely the integers r, such that we can 
write 


Gy = HU 
with a prime element 7, and a unit win U,. We let 
T, = ord, a. 


Then r, = 0 for almost all v, and therefore 
Il i 
p 
is a fractional ideal, also denoted by (a). The map 


aw (a) = Fo 


is a homomorphism of J onto the group of fractional ideals 7, whose 
kernel is J s_. 
Thus we have an isomorphism 


J/k*Is,, ~ 1/P, 


where P is the group of principal fractional ideals, and J/P is the group 
of ideal classes. This group is finite, and thus if we enlarge S,, to a'set S 
which contains enough primes we can find such an § that 


J = k*J 5. 
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An element of k* viewed as an idele is called a principal idele. Its 
associated ideal is a principal ideal. We therefore have an induced homo- 
morphism from J/k* onto the ideal classes. The factor group J/k* will 
be called the group of idele classes and will be denoted PY, Ce or C if the 

Let S be a finite Subset of M; containing S.. Then Js rer open ‘sub- 
group of J, and J is an open subgroup of J°. The intersection 


Js k* 


will be denoted by kgs and will be called the group of S-units. It is a 
discrete subgroup of Jg (obvious), and if S = S., then kg is simply the 
group of units of the ring of integers 0,, namely it is the set of elements 
aek* such that ja|, = 1 for v¢éS,, . The factor group Js/kg is called the 
group of S-idele classes, ‘and is denoted by Cg. We have natural 
inclusions 


Cs—C, cg—c° 


and under these inclusions, the smaller group is mapped onto an open 
and closed subgroup of the larger group. (Immediate verification.) In 
terms of ideles, the first inclusion can be written 


Js J 
k* Js = kg & k* 
Js/ks ST /k* 
and we have a topological and slgsbraic isomorphism 
J/k*Is =~ C/Cs. 


If S= S,, then J/k*J 5, is isomorphic to the group of ideal classes (i.e. 
fractional ideal classes), and is finite. Thus for any §, the group 
J/k*Js = C/Cs, which is a homomorphic image of C/Cs,,, is also finite. 
In particular, k*Js5,, can be viewed as the kernel of the homomorphism 
of.J onto the group of ideal classes. We can interpret k*Jg in a similar 
way, as the kernel of the homomorphism onto the group’of ideal classes 
represented by ideals “relatively prime to S” (in the obvious meaning to 
be attached to these words). 


Theorem 4. The factor group J°/k* = C°® is compact. So is J8/kg for 
any finite set SD Sa. : 


Proof. Let 
y:J > Rt 


be the map which to each idele a associates ¥(a) = |la||. Then y(k*) = 1 
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and so w is defined on J/k*. Its kernel is C°. For any real number p > 0, 
we let J? = #~'(p). Then C® is topologically isomorphic to C*. Indeed, 
if we consider an idele 


a, > (op, cae es) sp, 1, 1, Sas ) 


having component p"" at allv €S,, and 1 otherwise, then ¥(a,) = p and 
Cc? = a,C®. It will therefore suffice to prove that C? is compact for some p. 


Lemma. There exists a constant c,(k) > 0 such that, for p > c, and all 
a &J® there exists an element a € k* such that 


1 < |leal|, S p, allv © My. 


Proof. According to Theorem 0 of §1, Chapter V, there exists an element 
a} €k* such that 


lo~|, S lal 
for allv € M;. This implies 
1 [lal 
for all v, and also for any 2, 


TIlleally . p 
aal|, = eile x Pp, 
| ll» Tl [eal] 1 p. 
: weV 


as desired. 


If v = 2, is p-adic, then the values ||ca||, are of the form 
++ ,1/Np, 1, Np, (Np)?,. 


and there is only a finite number of p such that Np S p. We take p > ¢, 
in the lemma. We can conclude that there is a set S such that 


1 lla» Sp, ves 


lea|l,=1, ES. 
Let X be the subset of J defined by these conditions. Then X is of type 
TI (annulus in &3) x [] VU, 
vES 27S 
and each factor is compact. (Hach annulus is the annulus between 1 and 
p.) Hence X is compact. In the canonical map 


J—-C 
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the set X maps onto a compact subset of C which contains C?. Hence C? 
is compact, as was to be shown. The conclusion for J/kg follows at once. 


We can recover the unit theorem from the compactness of J°/k*, 
without the arguments at the end of §1, Chapter V. We indicate how this 
can be done. 

Given a set S D Sa, let s e the number of elements of S. We map 


log: Js — R° 


by the log mapping, 
(..-,@y,-2-) re (..., log llalln, .- oes. 


Then J% maps into the hyperplane determined by the equation 


&+---+&=0. 


Call this hyperplane H*~!. The group kg maps onto a discrete subgroup 
of R’. Indeed, in a bounded region of R*, there is only a finite number 
of elements of log(ks). (This is clear, since prescribing a bounded region 
of R* in effect defines bounds on the absolute values of an element of k, 
and hence bounds on the coefficients of the equation which this element 
satisfies over Z.) 


Theorem 5. The-image log(ks) is a discrete subgroup of ranks — 1 
tn ‘as 


Proof. 1 Nee first that H*—! is generated (over R) by log(J%), because 
we can pick s — 1 coordinates in § arbitrarily, and then adjust the last 
coordinate (at an archimedean absolute value v) so that the sum of the 
logs is equal to 0. Let W be the subspace generated by log(kg). We have 
a continuous homomorphism 


Js/ks > H/W, 


and the image of our homomorphism generates H*—!/W as a vector space 
over R. But this image is the continuous image of a compact set, hence 
is compact. It follows that W = H*—!, thereby proving our assertion. 

The kernel of the log mapping consists exactly of the roots of unity 
in k, because it is a subgroup consisting of elements all of whose absolute 
values are bounded, and hence is a finite subgroup. 

For computational purposes, we shall now describe how to construct a 
fundamental domain for the factor group J/k*. 

We select one absolute value vp in S,, and let Si, be the complement 
of vg in S,. Then the restriction of the log mapping to J§., is denoted by 1. 
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We see that 
i: J%, — R* 


maps Jg. onto Euclidean r-space, where 7 = 7, +72 — 1. The surjec- 
tivity follows from the fact that we can select r components of an idele 
in S, arbitrarily, and then adjust the component at vg so as to get an 
element of J°. 

Let {e;} (( = 1,...,7) be a basis for the group of units modulo roots 
of unity. Then tha: vectors I(e,) are a basis of R’, and for any 6 € Je. 
we Can write 


l(b) = Dade) 


with unique real numbers z;. Let P be the parallelotope in mapas spanned 
by the vectors [(e,;), that is the set of all vectors 


D2 (€) 
with 0 S z; <1. Let w be the number of roots of unity in k, and let 


E° = subset of all b in [-1(P) such that 0 S arg b., S on : 


Let h be the order of the ideal class group, and let b", . . . , b™ be elements 
of J° such that their associated ideals represent the distinct ideal classes. 
We then have the following result. 


Theorem 6. The subset E of J° consisting of 
BMY yy... u Bop 
is a fundamental domain for J° mod k*. 


Proof. Starting with any idele b in J° we can change it into an idele 
which represents a principal ideal by dividing it by a uniquely determined 
b”. Multiplication by a field element brings us to an idele representing 
the unit ideal, and therefore takes the idele into Jg,. A change by units 
lands us in /—!(P), and finally multiplication by a root of unity adjusts 
the argument at vp to land us in E°. It is clear that this final representa- 
tive in Z° is uniquely determined, thereby proving our theorem. 


§4. Generalized ideal class groups; 
relations with idele classes 


Let c be a cycle of k. If v|c, we may now interpret c, in the completion 
ky, as follows. If v = v, for some prime ideal p, we let m, be the maximal 
ideal in the completion 0, = 0,. If v has multiplicity m(v) in c, we let 


= 7, 
Cy my, 
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Let» =», If ae k, and m(v) > 0, we define a = 1 (mod* c,) to mean 
that a € 0, anda =1 (mode,). If v is real, we define a = 1 (mod* ¢,) to 
mean a > 0. Thus we can extend the notion mod* c to ideles. If a is an 
idele, we define a = 1 (mod* c) to mean that a, = 1 (mod* ¢,), for all v. 

We let J, denote the group of ideles a such that a = 1 (mod* c). Then it 
is clear that k, = J, NK*. 

For each v|c we let W.(v) be the subgroup of k¥ consisting of those 
elements a € k* such that a = 1 (mod* c,). If v{c, then we let W.(v) = Ui, 
the group of local units. We let 


W.= II W.(v) X II U,. 
vie ute 
By convention, if v is real or complex, we let U, = k*. 
Letting IT’ be the restricted product, we can write 
Je = TW) x I] ke. 
ule vic 
If v is real, vc, then W.(v) = R* is the group of reals > 0. 
If v is complex, then always W.(v) = C*. 
If v is non-archimedean, corresponding to the prime p, and if v has 
multiplicity m > 0 inc, then 


Wve) = 1+ m®, 


where m, as before is the maximal ideal in the complete local ring 0,. We 
may say that W,(v) is a disc of center 1 in the p-adic field. 

It is clear that the collection of W, forms a fundamental system of open 
subgroups of the ideles at the identity. In other words, each W, is open, 
and given an open subgroup of J containing 1, there exists some c such that 
this subgroup contains W,. 

We now consider the relations with idele classes. Any idele class (element 
of J/k*) has a representative idele in J, for any given c. Indeed, given 
aéJ, by the approximation theorem, there exists a €k* such that 
ola eJ,. (Select a so that a — a is very close to 1 at all vc, and then 
divide by a.) It follows that we have an isomorphism 


J Jk = J/k* 


for each c, corresponding to the diagram 


Jeod 
| — | 


J.Ak* = k, > k*. 
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We have the natural homomorphism 


J. 10) 
at (a) 


which to each idele a associates its ideal (a). It is clear that ¥ (= ¥,. is 
surjective. Furthermore, we have 


¥(P)) = kW... 


Indeed, if a€J, and (a) = (a) for some a Ek, then (aa) = (1), 
whence a—'a = bis an idele all of whose components are units, It is clear 
that b = 1 (mod* c), and by definition, b € W.. Thus we have a diagram 


Je 10 
| | 
v(P.) =kW.— P. 


J /kW, ~ I(c)/P.. 


Thus the generalized ideal class group has been expressed as an idele class 
group. 

We now consider certain intermediate groups between k,W, and J,, 
corresponding to norm groups of finite extensions, 

Let K/k be a Galois extension. A cycle c of k will be said to be 
admissible for K/k if W.(v) is contained in the group of local norms 
NK for each v and w|v in K. Here we abbreviate 


and an isomorphism 


Nw = NE 


to be the local norm. Since K/k is Galois, we can also write N, instead of 
Nw (because all the w above a given v are conjugate by an element of the 
Galois group). 

If v is archimedean, and w|v in K, we say that w is unramified over v 
if Ky = ky. With this convention, if v is any absolute value of M;,, and if 
K/k is unramified over v, then every unit in U, is a local norm. This is 
obvious if v is real or complex; and in the non-archimedean case, it follows 
from Chapter II, §4, Corollary of Proposition 9. 

We may say that a cycle c is smaller than a cycle c’ if cle’. There is obvi- 
ously a smallest admissible cycle f for K/k. It is such that for non-archi- 
medean » corresponding to p, the open disc W,(v) is the largest disc in 
U,, centered at 1, contained in the local norms at », for all v. Of course, 
if v is unramified, then v J f and this disc is all of U,. 
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Let 9(c) = ac, K/k) denote the subgroup of I(c) consisting of all 
norms NX, where W is a fractional ideal of K, prime to c (ie. by defini- 
tion, relatively prime to every prime ideal {3 of K lying above some prime 
ideal plc). The subgroup 


P(e) C Ic) 
is of great importance in class field theory. It is useful only if c is admis- 
sible for K/k. In that case, we have: 
Theorem 7. Letc be admissible for K/k, and let f be the smallest admissible 
cycle for K/k, Then the inclusion 
19 > 1), 
induces an tsomorphism 


IQ > I , 
PMR(c) — Pah) 


I(c)/PM(c) ~ I(f)/P(). 


We have PI(f) NI(c) = PMc). If c ts divisible only by the same p 
such that p|f, then Pot(f) = P.ar(f). 


Proof. Let a € I(c) be such that a = (a)N*b6 with some 6 in I(f, K) 
prime to f, and some a & k* such that a = 1 (mod*f). We express a as a 
local norm at all o|f, say 


a= NEM, 


for wlv, v|f. We can take Y,, to be a unit. By the approximation theorem, 
there exists Y € K such that N£7 is very close to a at all o|f. (For instance, 
take ¥ close to Y,,, for one wo|v, and Y close to 1 for the other w|v, and each 
v|f.) We can also select Y such that ordg Y = —ordg 6 for all Bp, ple, ptf 

Then 


aNky—! 
is close to 1 at all v|f, Yb is prime to c, and 


a= (eN£y—) NE (78). 


Since a is prime to c, it follows that eN£y—! is a v-unit at all v|c. We use 
the approximation theorem again, and the fact that every v-unit is a norm 
if vlc but v{f to find an element y, in K such that ¥, is a v-unit for all 
oc, and 

= aNfy—' Ni? 
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is very close to 1 at all v|c, specifically a, = 1 (mod*c). Then 
a= (or) NE ((171)8), 
so that a € P(c), thereby proving both assertions of the theorem. 
We are interested also in representing the factor group I (()/PX() as 
a factor group of the ideles. We have a diagram 
J = 10 
| | 
vy (PMc) > PMC) 
| | 
kW. —> P, 


Let Jx(1,c) denote the subgroup of K-ideles consisting of those ideles 
A EJx having component A, = 1 at all wiv, and o/c. We contend that 


v(PH(0) = kWNET KI, 0). 


To see this, let a be an idele in J, such that (a) = (a)NFY for some a € 
and some ideal Y of K relatively prime toc. Let A € Jx have component 
Aw = 1 for all w|v and o|c, for all archimedean w, and for all wg such that 
§ is relatively prime to %. If { occurs in the factorization of YW, we let 
Awg have the same order at as % itself. Then from the definitions, we 
see that 


(NEA) = NEM. 


Therefore (aN# A) = (a), and hence aN A differs from a by an element 
of W,. This proves one inclusion of our contention, and the reverse inclu- 
sion is obvious. We obtain an isomorphism _ 


J /kWNEJ x(1, c:) = I(c)/P Mc). 


On the other hand, corresponding to the inclusion J, C J, we contend 


that 
k* NES x fa] J. = y (Pad), | 


so that we have the diagram 


Je Be. og 


| | 
v7 (Pat) > k*NET x 
| 


kW. — kW. 
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The verification uses the same type of trivial technique as above, and the 
assumption that W, C NEJx. We leave it to the reader. We then obtain 
an isomorphism of the corresponding factor groups, which we summarize 
in a theorem. 


Theorem 8. Let K/k be a Galois extension. Let c be admissible for K/k. 
Then we have an isomorphism 
J/k* NET ¢ = I(0)/PR(0. 
The isomorphism is induced by the isomorphism 
J/k, = J/k*, 
followed by the ideal map b +> (b) of J, onto I(c). 


Thus in Theorem 8, to each idele a we first select an idele b in the same 
coset mod k* such that b € J,. We then map b on its ideal (b). We have 
(b) € P9(c) if and only if a Ee k*NEJx. In this manner we have repre- 
sented the idele factor group J/k*N%J x as an ideal class factor group. 
Observe that the norm map applies to the idele classes, and that 


Ci/NECK = J,/k*NEJ x. 


Thus the factor group in Theorem 8 can also be viewed as an idele class. 
group. We shall study it especially in the class field theory, and we shall 
find that if K/k is abelian, then the Galois group G(K/k) is isomorphic 
to this factor group. We shall also exhibit the isomorphism explicitly. 


Example. If we reconsider the example given at the end of Chapter VI, 
81, we take k = Q and let K = Q(¢,,) be the field obtained by adjoining 
a primitive m-th root of unity toQ. Letc = mv.. Then it is easily verified 
that P,9t(c) is simply the unit class in (Z/mZ)*, i.e. is represented by the 
arithmetic progression of positive integers = 1 (mod m). To see this, let p 
be a prime number, p{m, so that p is unramified in K. Let 


(p) = Pi... Ds 


be the factorization in K, with p = p,. Let G, be the decomposition group 
of pin G. Then G, is cyclic, generated by the automorphism ¢ such that 


oa=a? (modp), (a & 0x) 
and ¢ is determined by its effect on {», which is 
Thm > Sine 


Thus the order of o is the order of p (mod m) in (Z/mZ)*. If f is the local 
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degree, so that Np = p’, then 
fs = o(m) = [K:Ql, 
and f is precisely equal to this order. In particular, 
p’ =1 (mod), 


thus showing that the norms of ideals prime to c lie in the unit class. 


§5. Embedding of k} in the idele classes 


We consider the idele class group C, = J;,/k*. We had embedded the 
multiplicative group of positive reals Rt in J = Jz, in §3. Let 
N=([k:Ql. Ifpe Rt, we denote by a, the idele 


a, = or, aes apr 1, 1, < Py) 
or its idele class (to be made clear by the context). The map 
f:Rtx ci, 


such that 
(p, b) + ab 


is then an algebraic isomorphism of the product onto Cz, and it is obvi- 
ously continuous. In fact, itis also bicontinuous. This is essentially trivial. 
If an idele class @ is close to 1 in Cz, then it can be represented by an idele 
a close to 1 at a large set of absolute values, and in particular at allv € So. 
Thus if |\al| = p, then a, is close to 1, and a~'@ is close to 1 also, thus 
proving that the inverse of our isomorphism is continuous at 1, whence 
continuous. 

Let v be an absolute value on k. We can embed k* in the ideles, on the 
v-component, namely if c € k¥, then we identify c with the idele 


(Se let ies 


having c at the v-component, and 1 at all other components. The composite 
map 


ks > J oJ /k* = Ch 


is then obviously a continuous injective homomorphism of k* into Cy. 
lt ts again verified easily that it 7s a topological embedding, 1.e. is bicontinuous. 
In fact let » be p-adic. We can write k* as a direct product 


ky > {a} X U,, 


where {2} is the cyclic group generated by a prime element 7 in k,, and 
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U, is the group of local units in k,. The cyclic group {7} has the discrete 
topology, so that 


kt ~ ZX Uy. 


If the idele class of an element w”u (uc U,) is close to 1 in Cy 
then ||77"x|| = ||2"||, must be close to 1, and this proves the bicontinuity 
at 1, whence everywhere since our composite map is an algebraic iso- 
morphism between k* and its image in Cz. 

Under the isomorphism of C, with R* x C8, we see that {7} corre- 
sponds to a discrete cyclic subgroup of R*, namely the subgroup generated 
by Np, and U, corresponds to a subgroup of C’2. Recall that both U, 
and C? are compact. Thus k* is embedded as a closed subgroup of Cx. 

The situation when v is archimedean is similar. If, say, » is complex, 
we write 

kp = C* = R* xX Ci, 


where €, is the multiplicative group of complex numbers of absolute 
value 1. The argument proceeds as before. 

Warning. If S is a finite set of absolute values on k, then one obtains 
similarly a continuous injective map 


II ke — Ch, 


vES 


but this map is not bicontinuous, i.e. is not a topological embedding if 
S has more than one element. 


§6. Galois operation on ideles and idele classes 
Let k be a number field as before, and let 
o:k — ok 


be an isomorphism. Each v € M; is then mapped on an absolute value 
ov € Myx, defined by 


loz|ou = \x\o, zeEk, 
or 
lylew = lo 'yle, y Eok. 


Then o induces an isomorphism on the completions, uniquely determined 
by continuity, and again denoted by o, namely 


a:k, > Gk)ov. 
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We shall apply this to the case of a finite extension E/k. Consider the 


product 
IT Eo 


wi» 


which occurs as a partial product in the adeles of HE. (Putting a star on 
E would give the same discussion for ideles.) If a is an isomorphism of # 
over k, i.e. leaving k fixed, then o operates on the above product in a 
natural way, namely if 


= {aw} wiv IT Ew, 


then 
(a)eu = o(ay), 


and thus ¢ induces an isomorphism 


IT Ey — IT (CE) w*, 
where w’ ranges over those elements of M,z such that w’|v. 
In particular, suppose that K is Galois over k and leto € G(K/k) = 
Then o permutes those w € Mx such that wl, and hence o induces an 


automorphism 
II Ku > [[ Kw. 


wiu wiv 


The group G permutes the factors K, transitively, because the elements 
of G permute the absolute values w|v transitively. The same applies to 
other products taken for w|v, for instance the product 


IT vu, 

wile 
where U, is the group of local units in Ky, in the case when » is tradic. 
This product in that case can also be written 

IT Us. 

Bip 
We shall study this type of operation in greater detail in Chapter IX, §1. 

In the operation of G on such a product as 

II Ku, 

wily 
the subgroup of G leaving one factor K, invariant is the subgroup G,,, 
i.e. the decomposition group of w, consisting of allo € G such that 


ow = w. We had already considered that subgroup in the context of 
prime ideals, Chapter I, §5. 
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The above discussion applies to ideles, because the ideles of K are the 
unions of the subgroups 


II I[x?x II ILv., 

vES wily vES wiv 
where S ranges over finite subsets of Mz, and each partial factor taken 
over w\y is G-invariant. 

Finally, we note that G leaves K* invariant, and hence induces an 
automorphism of the idele class group Jx/K*. Since the operation of an 
element ¢ € G on Jx is obviously bicontinuous, it follows that the auto- 
morphism induced by o on (x is also a topological isomorphism. 

We have natural embeddings A, > Ag and J; — J corresponding to 
inclusions k, < E,, for wiv. We leave to the reader the verification that 
A¢ =A, and J¢ = J;. For each finite extension E of k we have natural 
homomorphisms 


Ay/k > Ag/E and J,,/k* = C, > Jp/E* = Cr. 


Both of these homomorphisms are injective, i.e. are embeddings. Perhaps 
the easiest way to see this is to use the beginning of the exact sequence 
for the cohomology of groups as follows. Without loss of generality we 
may assume that E = K is Galois over k. Say for the map A,/k > Ax/K, 
the short exact sequence 


gives rise to the exact cohomology sequence 
0 > H°(K) > H°(Ag) > H°(Ax/K) > H'(K). 


But H1(K) = 0 because K has a normal basis and the representation of 
the Galois group G on K is semilocal, with trivial local component so we 
can apply Lemma 2 of Chapter IX, §1. Since H°(K) = kand H°(Ax) = A, 
we obtain the isomorphism 


A;|ke = (Ax/K)°, 
and in particular we obtain the injection of A,/k into Ax/K. The proof for 
Ii |k = Cy > C& 


follows exactly the same pattern, after using Hilbert’s Theorem 990, i.e. 
the triviality of H!(K*) stead of the triviality of H1(K). 


CHAPTER VIII 


Elementary Properties of the Zeta 


Function and [-series 


§1. Lemmas on Dirichlet series 


We recall the formula for summation by parts. If {a,} and {b,} are 
sequences of complex numbers, and if we let 


A, =a to +ay and B,=B,+-::+ bp 
be the partial sums, then 
N N-1 
a Onb, = Anby + yi An(bn — bn41). 


We shall consider series 


where {a,} is a sequence of complex numbers, and s is a complex variable. 
We write s = o + 7 witha, ¢ real. 


Theorem 1. If the Dirichlet series >\a,/n*° converges for some s = 89, 
then it converges for any s with Re(s) > go = Re(so), uniformly on any 
compact subset of thts region. 


Proof. Write n° = n*on“—*0, and sum the following series by parts: 
by an 1 
ne? n& sq)” 


If Pr(so) = S32 =1 Gm/m*s, then the tail ends of this Dirichlet series are 
given forn > m by 


a 1 — P,ls) o > Pas) | 1 1 | P.n(80) 


pate B® he = ns 30 iis }8—80 a (k + 1)8-% = (m + 1)8-% 
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We have 


1 1 ae 
Paap eof ae 


which we estimate easily in absolute value. If § > 0 and Re(s) = a9 + 4, 
then we conclude that our tail end is small uniformly if |s — s9| is bounded. 
This proves the theorem. 


Assuming that the Dirichlet series converges for some 8, if a is the 
smallest real number such that the series converges for Re(s) > oo, then 
we call dy the abscissa of convergence, and we See that the series con- 
verges in the half plane to the right of the line ¢ = do, but does not 
converge for any s witha < do. 

If the Dirichlet series converges for s; = 0; + it), then we must have 


an = O(n"2) 


because the n-th term of the series a,,/n“ tends to 0. It follows in particular 
that the Dirichlet series converges absolutely and uniformly or compacts 
for 


Re(s) = CO; + 1 + 6, 
if § > 0. This is immediately seen by comparison with the series .\1/n'*°. 
We shall now derive a similar criterion using an estimate for the partial 
sums of the coefficients of the series. 
Theovem 2. Assume that there exists a number C and o, 20 such that 


\Aal 4 \ay +e: -+a,| Ss Cn 


for all n. Then the abscissa of convergence of >-an/n* is S C4. 


Proof. Summing by parts, we find for n = m, 
1 
P,(s) — Pn(s) = A + LA Asis - Ei 


Sy bly 
= nat 3) Aus |, po. 


k=m+1 


Let 6 > 0 and let Re(s) = a, + 6. Then 


k+1 1 k+1 1 
pecunes < a= 
Af, mea a < cf Saag 
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whence taking the sum from k = m-+1 to w we find 
c \s| 1 
|Pa(s) — Pm(s)| $ a te; (m+ 138 
This proves our theorem. 


Let 
1) = Ls. 


Applying Theorem 2 shows that {(s) is analytic in s, defined by the series 
for Re(s) > 1. Namely we have o, = 1 in this case. Furthermore, we 
have for s real > 1: 


od 1 
< | ye dt = 4s) = reir te 


This follows immediately by comparing the infinite sum with the integral. 
Hence for s > 1, we have 


= (— 1s) Ss 


We shall prove in a moment that ¢ can be continued analytically to the 
line ¢ = Q, and that it is analytic except possibly for a singularity at 
s= 1. The preceding estimate then implies that ¢ has a simple pole 
at s = 1, with residue equal to 1. 

To get the analytic continuation, we use a simple trick, namely we 
consider the alternating zeta function 


fae) =1l-gtg—o 


The partial sum of the coefficients of this Dirichlet series are equal to 0 
or 1, and therefore are bounded. Theorem 2 shows that f{o(s) is analytic 
for Re(s) > 0. But 


5 (8) + t2(s) = £9), 


and therefore 
fo(s) = (1 — 52) ¢(s). 


By analytic continuation, this already gives an analytic continuation of ¢ 
to the linea = 0, and we must still show that there are no poles except at 
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s = 1. This is easily done by considering 


1 1 1 (r — 1) 1 
See) jerige ht ye ogee eye 


with r = 2, 3,.... Then just as for r = 2, we see that the partial sums 
of the coefficients of ¢, are bounded by r, whence ¢, is analytic for 
Re(s) > 0. Furthermore, by a similar argument as before, we get 


8 
s(s) — c¢ ( d . 
= peal 
From the expression with {>, we see that the only possible poles (other 
than at s‘= 1) occur when 2°~' = 1, or equivalently, when 


for some integer n. Using £3, we see in the same way that the only such 
poles occur at 

ak Qaim 

log 3 


+1. 


At any such pole we have 3” = 2™, which shows m = n = 0. This proves: 


Theorem 3. The zeta function C(s) is analytic for Re(s) > 0 except for a 
simple pole at s = 1, with residue 1. If 6 > 0, the series )'1/n° converges 
uniformly on compacts and absolutely in the region Re(s) 21+ 6. 


For applications to the Z-series, we consider a special case of Theorem 2, 
in which the hypothesis is made more precise. 


Theovem 4. Let {a,,} be a sequence of complex numbers, with partial sums 
A,. Let 0 <6, <1, and assume that there is a complex number p, and 
C > 0 such that for all n we have 


|An — np| = Cn", 
or in other words, A, = np + O(n"). Then the function 
f(s) = Nan/n 


defined by the Dirichlet series for Re(s) > 1 has an analytic continuation 
to Re(s) > o; where it is analytic except for a simple pole with residue p 
aiés=1. 


Proof. The proof is obtained by considering f(s) — pf(s), and applying 
Theorems 2 and 3 directly. 
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§2. Zeta function of a number field 


We have for Re(s) > 1: 


x) = TI —; 


Py 
ps 


the product being taken over all prime numbers p. To see this, recall 
that if z is a complex number with |z| < 1, then log(1 + z) is defined by 
the usual series. Thus the sum 


Ee(t 5) 


converges absolutely for Re(s) > 1, and the infinite product converges 
likewise. Expanding out the series for the log, and reordering the terms, 
we find that £(s) is given by the infinite product, using the unique fac- 
torization of a positive integer into prime powers. Furthermore, we have 
the expression 

1 
mpms ; 


log ¢(s) = > 


pm 


the sum being taken over all prime numbers p and all integers m 2 1. 
Observe that the sum 


1 


mp™s 


pme2 


converges uniformly and absolutely for Re(s) 2 4+ 5, 6>0. Hence 
only the sum 
s 1 
SF 
contributes to the singularity at s = 1. 
We use the notation f(s) ~ g(s) to mean that two functions which have 
a singularity at 1 differ by a function which is analytic at 1. With this 
notation, we have i 
1 
tO Rice 
and 
1 
s—l 


1 
log ¢(s) ~ DU = ~ log 
aE 


Next consider a number field k with [k:Q] = N. If p is a prime ideal 
of k and p\p, and if Np = p’» where fy = deg p is the degree of the residue 
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class field extension, then we have 


Dh s 


plp 
We define the Dedekind zeta function 


i) = II 


p 1 — Nps 


The sum of the logarithms of the terms yields formally 
log f(s) = Oa 
g k > ra mNps 
For Re(s) = @ > 1, this sum is dominated by 


< N log ¢(e). 


pm Mp” 

Consequently the sum for the logarithms of the terms of the infinite 
product for ¢,(s) converges absolutely and uniformly for@ = 1+ 4, just 
like the case of {9 = ¢. We can then exponentiate and multiply out the 
product. We find the additive expression 


(8) = X Nai 


taken over all nonzero ideals a of k. Just as with Cg(s), we also find 


lo 8 
g £ A y~ oe a 

So far, we have used only the analytic and very simple statements of 
§1. We shall use the somewhat more refined results of Chapter VI, §3, 
Theorem 3. For every ideal class & of the ideal class group I/P we define 


1 
f(s, R) = 2 Ne’ 


Then 

gels) = Do (se, £). 
If we write = 

t(s, ®) = ms 


then the partial sum A, = a; +----+ a, is equal to 7(®, n), the number 
of ideals in & with Na S n. Combining the result of Chapter VI, §3, 
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Theorem 3 and Theorem 4 of the preceding section, we find: 


Theorem 5. Let k be a number field, [k:Q| = N, and let & be an ideal 
class. Then £(s, R) ts analytic for Re(s) > 1 — 1/N, except for a simple 
pole at s = 1, with residue p, given by 


_ 27 (2m)? R 
w/ de 


The same holds for {;(s), except that the residue is equal to hp, where h is 
the class number. 


Similarly, using the estimates for the number of ideals in a generalized 
ideal class, we obtain: 


Theorem 5c. Let ¢ be a cycle of k, and let & be a class of I(c) mod P,, 
Then ¢(s, R) is analytic for Re(s) > 1 — 1/N, except for a simple pole 
at s = 1 with residue p, given in Theorem 3, Chapter VI, §8, depending 
only on c but not on ®. 


With a notation which will not be misleading because of the choice of 
letters, we can define 


hls, = 2 : 


(a,c)=1 Nas 


with the sum taken over those ideals prime to c. Then 


ne, = IT —- 
pic LL 
Nps 


? 


the product taken over those prime ideals p not dividing c. We have 


$2(8, ¢) oak e > é(s, R), 


El(y{ Pec 
and this yields immediately: 
Corollary. The function §;(s,c) ts analytic for Re(s) > 1— 1/N, 


except for a simple pole at s = 1 with residue h.p,, where h, ts the order of 
the group I(c)/P.. 


The product for £;(s, c) differs from the product for ¢(s) by only a 
finite number of factors, corresponding to those plc. This yields a relation 
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between p and p,, namely 


Furthermore, this finite product does not affect the singularity of the 
logarithm at s = 1, and hence we get: 


Theorem 6. The equivalence ~ denoting the property of differing by a 
function analytic at s = 1, we have log ¢,(s) ~ log f,(s, ©) and 


1. 
1 Nps 


1 1 
log ~ log £2(s) Pe p> SES, 
s—l > Nps 


deg p= 


83. The L-series 


Let G be a finite abelian group. The character group G consists of all 
homomorphisms of G into the multiplicative group of roots of unity. If 
x is a character of G, then 


0 ifx #1 
2%) = ene ifx= 1. 
This is trivially seen: If x = 1, the statement is clear. If x ¥ 1, then 
for some y & G we have X(y) ¥ 1. Then 


Dix@ =  xGe) = 2@). 2x): 
zeG 2eGE 


z€G 


Our assertion follows. [We note that the proof applies to a compact 
abelian group, the sum being replaced by an integral, and the Haar mea- 
sure being normalized so that u(G) = 1.] 

We shall apply this to the finite abelian group G = I/P of ideal classes 
in a number field k. More generally, we select a cycle c, and apply this to 
the finite group G(c) = I(c)/P, of generalized ideal classes. For each 
character X of G(c), we have the value x(a) for any ideala € I(c). We 
define the L-~series 


a ee ee 
his) = IS 


Nps 


It is clear that the infinite product converges absolutely and uniformly 
in the same manner as the product for the zeta function ¢;(s), and that we 
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have for Re(s) > 1, 


= x(p)” 
log L.(s, X) = 27 Np 


As before, from the point of view of convergence to Re(s) > 1/2, we can 
do away with the terms having m = 2, so that 


X(p) 
log L.(s, X) ~ ’ 
x Nye 


and this holds whether we sum over all p, or merely over all those » such 
that deg p = 1. Wealso have obviously the Dirichlet series representation 


3 


Laie 5 2a 


(aqui Nas 
and immediately from the definitions, collecting terms, 


L.(s, x) = x X(K)E(s, R), 


taking the sum over the classes & of I(c)/P.. 
Using Theorem 3 of Chapter VI, §3, we can now prove one fact about 
the L-series L,.(s, X) which distinguishes it from the zeta function if x ¥ 1. 


Theorem 7. The Dirichlet series for L.(s,X) is convergent in the half 
plane Re(s) > 1 — 1/N if X #1, and represents L,(s,X), which ts 
analytic in that half plane. 


Proof. By Theorem 3 loc. cit. we know that the number of ideals a in 
a given class ® such that Na < n is equal to the same number p,.n, with 
an error term O(n'!—*/"). Using the remark at the beginning of the section, 
concerning the sum of a non-trivial character over the elements of a finite 
abelian group, we conclude that the partial sum of the coefficients of the 
Dirichlet series satisfies the estimate 


Dd x@) = O(n"). 
R aERr 
NaSn 
We can therefore apply Theorem 4 of §1 (with p = 0!) to conclude the 
proof, 


We shall apply the L-series to study the decomposition of primes in 
abelian extensions. In general, we recall that in a finite extension E/k, 
a prime } of k is said to split completely if there are exactly [E : k] distinct 
primes § of # lying above p. For each such §, it follows that the extension 
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of the residue class field has degree f(P|\p) = 1. We let Sz), be the set of 
primes of k which split completely in Z. 

Let K/k be Galois, and let c be a cycle of k divisible by all the ramified 
primes. (That’s all we are going to need for the rest of this section, but 
what matters is in fact that c is admissible in the sense of Chapter VII, 
§4.) Consider the intermediate group 


I(c) D PN) DP, 


where 9(c) is the group of norms of fractional ideals of K, prime to c. 
For any » of k and $|p in K, we have 


NEB pe pf BP 


Thus p splits completely in K if and only if p is a norm from K, and p is 
unramified. 
The factor group 


I(c)/PSU(c) 


will be of fundamental importance in class field theory, and we shall use 
especially its order 


(1 : PHO) 


(called the norm index) in various technical steps in the proofs of the 
class field theory. Using what we already know about L-series, we can 
state and prove a basic result about this order. 


Universal Norm Index Inequality. Let c be divisible by the ramified 
primes of K/k. Then 


(I(Q): Pa) S [K:k. 


In other words, the norm index is at most equal to the degree of the extension. 


Proof. Let H = Pg(c) and let h = (I(c):H). Let x be a non-trivial 
character of the factor group I(c)/H. Then xX may also be viewed as a 
character of I(c)/P,. Let m(x) be the order of the zero of L,(s, X) ats = 1. 
Then m(x) 2 0. (We shall see in a moment that m(x) = 0.) Write 


L.(s, xX) = (8 — 1)"™9(s, x). 
Then 


log L.(s, X) ~ m(X) log (s — 1) = —m/(X) log 


1 
s—1l 
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For Re(s) > 1 and any character x of I(c)/H, we can write 


log L.(s,X)~ Dd x(k) ne 


REL(O/H pER 


Take the sum over all characters X of I(c)/H. We find 
1 
log f4(8) + Do log Le(s, x) ~ D7 DI x(@) DY ws 
x1 x pER p 


Consider only real values of s > 1, let s — 1, and use the sign > to mean 
that the right-hand side is less than or equal to the left-hand side plus 
some constant, in a neighborhood of 1. For each p € Sx;x there are exactly 
N = [K:k] primes $8 of K lying above p. Thus we find: 


1 1 

1-— x) {1 ~h — 
zm | es —1 ZN 
>h >» 1 


PESK sk Nps 


e— 1 

From this we conclude that m(x) = 0 for all x ¥ 1, and the inequality 
h=wN 

falls out at the same time. This concludes the proof. 


In view of Theorem 8, Chapter VII, §4 we can formulate our inequality 
for ideles and idele classes. 


Corollary. Let K/k be a Galois extension of degree N. Then 
(Jnik*NEJx) SN and (Cy: NECx) S N. 


It will be a consequence of class field theory that in fact, the norm index 
is equal to the degree of the maximal abelian subfield of K. 

Assuming results of class field theory, we shall indicate in the next 
section how the same argument which was used to prove our universal 
inequality can also be used to prove a more general density statement for 
primes in certain ideal class groups. Conversely, inserting the next section 
here also serves as motivation for the theorems of class field theory. In 
fact, historically, this is precisely how one was led to them. 
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§4. Density of primes in arithmetic progressions 


Let c be a cycle of k. The class field theory wu show that given any 
intermediate group 


IQ DHDP, 
there exists an abelian extension K/k such that 
HA = Puc, K/k). 


In particular, this holds for P, itself, and therefore the conclusion that 
m(X) = 0 holds for all characters xX ¥ 1 of I(c)/P,. We state this as a 
theorem. 


Theorem 8. Let c be a cycle of k, and let x be a character of I(c)/P.; 
X #1. Then 


L(1, xX) ¥ 0. 


Using the same argument that we did to get our universal inequality, 
we now obtain a density statement. 


Corollary. Let h, = (I(0): P.) and let ®o be a fixed ideal class of 
I(c) modulo P., in other words an element of G(c) = I(c)/P.. Then for 
s real, s > 1,s— 1, we have 


1 1 
bea 2» Nps 


pENy 


Proof. We return to the relation 


log Lis, x) ~ x(k) Y Ne 


G(c) pER 


Multiply the relation by x(@9 1) and sum over all x. We get 
log f2(8) ~ 2) 22 X(RRT" ) Np ? 
R x NF 
The sum over X yields 0 unless @#>' is the unit class, and therefore 


1 1 
log ——- ~h. D) = 
e3-1 ver, Nps 


as was to be proved. 
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“ Tf M is a set of primes of k, it is convenient to speak of the limit 


a 
sem Nps 
1 
s—1 


lim 
sr 1+ log 


as the Dirichlet density of M (if it exists). The corollary of Theorem 8 
shows that an ideal class of I(c)/P, always has such a density, and that 
this density is precisely 1/h,. We can view this as stating that the primes 
are equidistributed over the ideal classes. 


Example. Without any class field theory, we have proved an equi- 
distribution statement in a special case which is already of interest. Indeed, 
let m > 1 be an integer, and let c= mv.. Then the field Q(¢,,.) = K 
obtained by adjoining a primitive m-th root of unity to Q has the property 
that P, is precisely its norm class group, as we already mentioned in 
Chapter VII, §4. Thus we find Dirichlet’s theorem that there are infinitely 
many primes in an ordinary arithmetic progression as a special case of 
our corollary. We also have a Dirichlet density for these primes, namely 
1/¢e(m), where ¢ is the Euler function. 


It is customary, following Artin, to view classes mod P, in an arbitrary 
number field to be generalizations. of arithmetic progressions, whence the 
title of this section. 

Finally, we note that one can define another notion of density (in 
some sense, the usual one according to probabilistic practice), namely 
for any set of primes M, it is the limit 


lim Number of p€ M with Np Sn 
ne Number of p with Np < n 


if it exists. It is a simple exercise to show that if the ordinary density 
exists, then the Dirichlet density also exists and the two densities are 
equal. (The converse is not always true.) To prove that the ordinary 
density exists for our ideal classes requires additional arguments. For 
results without error terms, we shall carry out these arguments in 
Chapter XV. 

We can obtain a characterization of Galois extensions by means of the 
set of primes splitting completely in the extension. Let S, T be sets of 
primes in k. We shall write 


S<T 
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if there exists a set of Z of primes of Dirichlet density 0, contained in S, 
such that S — ZC T. Thus S is contained in T except for a set of primes 
of density 0. Observe that we can always take for Z the subset of those 
primes of S which have degree > 1 (over Q, i.e. the absolute degree). 

Let K/k be a Galois extension and let Sx;, be the set of primes of k 
which split completely in K. If ZL > K is another Galois extension of k, 
then trivially, Sri%C Sxjz. lf 


Sxiz < Sxiz 
then L = K. Indeed, Sz), has density 1/[L:k] and hence 
[L:k] = [K:k], 


so L = K. From this we get: 


Theorem 9. Let K/k be a Galots extension and E a finite extension of k. 
Then Sxiz < Sup if and only if EC K. 


Proof. A prime » of k splits completely in F if and only if it splits com- 
pletely in the smallest Galois extension L of k containing #, because this 
condition is equivalent to every conjugate of # over k being contained in 
the completion k,. Hence we may assume without loss of generality that 
E& = Lis Galois over k. If L CK, then Sx;z < Sz), so this direction is 
obvious. Conversely, assume that Sx), < Si. Then KL 5K and KL 
is Galois over k. But 


Skok = Stir OA SKje- 
Hence 


Sxiz ~ SKLIky 


and we can apply the remark preceding the theorem to conclude that 
KL = K, whence L C K, thus proving our theorem. 


We conclude this chapter by pointing out a non-abelian generalization 
of the density statements. We assume that the reader knows the class 
field theory, and more specifically the Artin reciprocity law, which says 
that we have an isomorphism 


I()/H = G, 


where H is a subgroup of ideals containing P,, and G is the Galois group 
of an abelian extension K of k, class field to H. This isomorphism is given 
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on primes p by the Artin symbol 


pre (p, K/k), 


and is extended to all fractional ideals by multiplicativity. 
Given a Galois extension K/k with group G, and o € G, we ask for the 
density of those primes p in k for which there exists B|p in K such that 


g = (8, K/k), 


i.e. o is the Frobenius automorphism of f in K. The prime » in k actually 
determines the conjugacy class of o in G, since all the primes in K lying 
above are conjugate. 


Theorem 10. (Tchebotarev). Let K/k be Galois with group G. Let 
ao €G. Let [K:k] = N, and let c be the number of elements in the con- 
jugacy class of ¢ in G. Then those primes » of k which are unramified in 
K and for which there exists Bip such that 


o = (8, K/k) 
have a density, and this density is equal to c/N. 


Proof. The simple argument which follows is due to Deuring. (Math. 
Ann. 110, 1934). Leto have order f. Let Z be the fixed field of ¢, Then 
K/Z is cyclic of degree f, and therefore a class field. If c is an admissible 
cycle for K/Z, then we have the Artin isomorphism 


I(Q/H — G(K/Z), 


where H is a subgroup of I(c) containing P,. Let S be the set of primes 
p of k satisfying the condition of the theorem, and prime to c. Let Sx,¢ 
be the set of $8 in K such that lp for p € S, and (f, K/k) =o. Let Plq 
for qin Z. Then Sx,, is in bijection with the set Sz of q in Z which lie in 
a given class mod H, and which divide p splitting completely in Z., How- 
ever, the density depends only on those primes of degree 1 over Q. , Hence 
Sz has density 1/f, by the density statement for abelian, or even cyclic 
extensions. On the other hand, for a fixed p, the number of § in K lying 
above p and such that 


a = (§, K/k) 
is equal to 
(G, :1) ; 
(Gg : 1) 
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where G, is the subgroup of elements of G commuting with o, and Gg is 
the decomposition group of 8. Since (@:G,) = c, we find that this num- 
ber is equal to N/ef. The density of S is thus equal to 1/f divided by 
N/ef, which gives us c/N, and proves the theorem. 


For historical comments on the density theorem, cf. the introductory 
remarks to the next part. Let us add here only that when one has certain 
error terms in the density statements, Artin showed, using the formalism 
of the non-abelian Z-series (which we discuss later), how to give the 
Tchebotarev density with similar error terms, formally using induced 
characters. We refer the reader to the original paper in Artin’s collected 
works. For our purposes here, the simple argument of Deuring was suffi- 
ciently appropriate. 

As an application of Tchebotarev density, we prove: 


Corollary. Let E bea finite extension of k. If all primes in k except a 
set of Direchlet density zero split completely in E, then E=k. More 
generally, let f be an irreducible polynomial over k. If f has at least one 
root in k, for all primes p except for a set of Dirichlet density zero, then 
f has degree 1. 


Proof. Let « be a root of f and let H=k(a). Let K be the 
smallest Galois extension of k containing E. Let G= Gal(K/k) and 
H = Gal(K/E). The hypothesis on f implies that for almost all p, and a 
prime ¥ in K above p, the conjugacy class of (8, K/k) in G intersects 
H, and so Gis the union of the conjugates of H. If H isa proper subgroup, 
this is impossible. [The number of conjugates of H is < (G:H), and 


+ (G) = #(H)(G: H), 


while all the conjugates of H have the unit element in common, so G 
cannot be covered by all the conjugates of H.] Hence H = G, E = K, and 
almost all primes of k split completely in K, contradicting Tchebotarev’s 
theorem. 


§5. Faltings’ finiteness theorem 


In this section we give a beautifully simple finiteness result discovered 
by Faltings for use in his proof of the Mordell conjecture. We assume 
that the reader is acquainted with elementary facts about semisimple 
representations. We let 1 be a prime number, and we let V be a finite 
dimensional vector space over the /-adic numbers Q;. Let F be a number 
field, Grp = G(F*/F) the Galois group of the algebraic closure over F (so 
Gr is infinite), and let 

p:Gp — Aut(V) 
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be a continuous homomorphism, also called a representation of Gr in V, 
or an /-adic representation. The kernel of p is a closed normal subgroup, 
whose fixed field is a possibly infinite Galois extension K of F. To a prime 
p of F, as in the finite case, there is a prime $ of F* lying above p, and 
all such primes are conjugate by elements of Gy. Also as in the finite 
case, we have the decomposition group Gg consisting of all co¢Gp such 
that T'y is contained in the kernel of p for all B|p because all the inertia 
groups of primes above p are conjugate. As in the finite case, if p is 
if Ty is contained in the kernel of p for some { above p. Then it follows 
that T’, is contained in the kernel of p for all P|p because all the inertia 
groups of primes above p are conjugate. As in the finite case, if p is 
unramified at p we have a Frobenius element og for each $|p, and such 
elements are all conjugate. We let o, denote og for any $B|p. 


Theorem 11 (Faltings). Let F be a number field and let d be a positive 
integer. Let S be a finite set of primes of F. For each prime p of F, and 
p¢€S, let Z, be a finite set of elements of Q,. Up to isomorphism, there 
exists only a finite number of semisimple representations of Gp of dimen- 
sion d over Q,, unramified outside S, and such that for p¢S, the traces of 
Frobenius elemenis tr p(o,) le in Z,. 


The proof of Theorem 11 is based on the following lemma. 


Lemma. Given a finite set S of primes of F, there exists a finite set S' of 
primes disjoint from l and S, such that «f p, p’ are two semisimple |-adie 
representations of dimension d of Gr, unramified outside S, and tf 


tr p(o,) =tr p’(o,) forall peS', 
then p is Gp-isomorphic to p’. 


Proof. Since Gp is compact, in the l-adic spaces V and V’ of p and p’, 
there exist /-adic lattices M in V and M’ in V’ which are Gp-stable. (An 
l-adic lattice is a free Z,-module of rank d.) Let FR be the Z,-algebra 
generated by the image of Gp in 


End,,(M) x End,,(M’). 
Then dim,,(R) < 8d*. We have a natural homomorphism 
Gp > (R/IR)*, 


and #(R/IR) < 1%, Hence the cardinality of R/IR is bounded. Further- 
more, by Nakayama’s lemma, representatives of R/lR generate R over 
Z,, and R/IR is itself generated over Z,/1Z, by the images of the elements 
of Grin (R/lR)*. The representation of Gp in the finite group (R/1R)* is 
unramified outside S. By Hermite’s theorem, there exists only a finite 
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number of extensions of a number field of bounded degree, unramified 
outside S. Thus in fact, there is a subgroup H which is closed and of 
finite index in Gp such that for all representations p, p’ as in the lemma, 
the kernel contains H, and we are actually representing the finite group 
G/H in (R/lR)*. Now by Tchebotarev’s theorem, there exists a finite set 
S’ of absolute values such that the Frobenius elements a, for pe S’ have 
images which cover the image of Grin (R/IR)*. If 


tr p(o,) = tr p'(o,) for all peS’, 


then we obtain tr p(«) = tr p’(«) for all ce R, whence p is Gp-isomorphic 
to p’ since the representations are assumed semisimple. This proves the 
lemma. 


If we now apply the hypothesis that the traces of Frobenius elements 
are bounded, in the sense that they can take only a finite number of 
values for each v, then Theorem 11 follows directly from the lemma. 


PART TWO 


CLASS FIELD THEORY 


The fact that there exist relations between ideal class groups and 
abelian extensions of a number field was observed during the end of the 
nineteenth century. At first, only the fact that the primes in the unit 
class are precisely those which split completely in a suitable extension was 
taken to be the defining relation of a class field by Hilbert, who defined 
what is now called the Hilbert class field, namely the maximal unramified 
abelian extension, and conjectured its principal properties. He proved 
them in special cases, and general proofs were given by Furtwangler. 

Weber defined the generalized ideal classes, and proved the uniqueness 
of the class field corresponding to them, conjecturing the existence, and 
pointing out that the existence of infinitely many primes in a generalized 
ideal class would follow from the existence of the class field (precisely the 
method we have adopted in this book). 

Finally, in 1920, Takagi extended the Weber and Hilbert-Furtwangler 
theorems to the most general case, especially proving the existence theorem 
for abelian extensions corresponding to generalized ideal class groups, and 
showing that the Galois group of such an extension was isomorphic to the 
corresponding ideal class group. However, during all this period, both the 
splitting laws and the isomorphism were obtained essentially from the 
numerical invariants, that is the numbers e, f for the splitting case, and 
the order of the ideal class group for the isomorphism. Since a cyclic group 
is determined (up to isomorphism) by its order, and since a finite abelian 
group is a product of cyclic groups, the isomorphism between the Galois 
group of an abelian extension K/k and the ideal class group /(c)/P,3U(c) 
could be obtained just by counting, and a reduction to the cyclic case. 

On the other hand, Frobenius had associated a conjugacy class of 
elements in the Galois group of a Galois extension to a prime in the ground 
field, and conjectured that set of primes having a given conjugacy class 
has the obvious density. He could prove only a weaker result, corre- 
sponding to a coarser decomposition of the group into larger classes. 
In 1923, Artin defined his non-abelian Z-series, and conjectured that in 
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the abelian case, the isomorphism of class field theory was induced by the 
Frobenius automorphism 


pr (p, K/k). 


In 1926, Tchebotarev proved the Frobenius conjecture by using cyclo- 
tomic fields, and Artin, recognizing the connection with his reciprocity 
law, succeeded in proving his conjecture in 1927, thus completing the basic 
statements of class field theory. (A more detailed history with references 
is given in Hasse’s Bericht “Uber newere Untersuchungen und Probleme der 
algebraischen Zahlkérper’’, reprinted by Physica-Verlag, Wurzburg, Wien, 
1965. See also Hasse’s talk at the Brighton Conference, {CaF 68].) 

Thus in this period, from about 1880 to 1927, we see the class field theory 
developing from three themes: the decomposition of primes, abelian 
extensions, and ideal class groups. 

In 1936, Chevalley introduced the ideles in order to formulate the class 
field theory for infinite extensions. [Shortly afterwards, Weil introduced 
adeles, and gave his adelic proof of the Riemann-Roch theorem.] The 
ideles are very useful technically (among other things) because every 
generalized ideal class group is a homomorphic image of the idele class 
group J/k*. Thus expositions of class field theory making greater use of 
the ideles were given by Artin in seminars in the late forties. The treat- 
ment which I give in this book follows roughly one of these seminars, 
with some exceptions: I have still made use of the generalized ideal class 
groups because when the Artin symbol is given for unramified p, these 
ideal groups occur naturally and I think it obscures matters deliberately 
to disregard them. More importantly, I have used the oldest proof for 
the universal norm inequality (Weber’s proof) both because it is more 
natural than the “purely algebraic” proof of Chevalley (reproduced in 
Artin-Tate), and also because it motivates the whole approach to class 
field theory through the density of primes in arithmetic progressions, and 
the splitting laws. The proof of the reciprocity law is a simplification by 
Artin himself of his original 1927 proof. 

There is another approach to the class field theory, first started in the 
early thirties by Hasse, namely through the theory of simple algebras, 
centering around the fundamental theorem that a simple algebra over k 
splits over & if and only if it splits locally everywhere (Albert-Hasse- 
Brauer-Noether). Hasse also shows how to associate invariants with a 
division algebra, and how the reciprocity law has a formulation in terms 
of the sum of the invariants being equal to 0 (Math. Ann., 1932). Hoch- 
schild in 1950 pointed out that one could express the class field theory 
only in terms of cohomology; the simple algebras were unnecessary if one 
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used only the 2-cocycle used to define them. At about this time, Weil 
also emphasized the cohomology, by discovering the fundamental 2-cocycle 
of idele classes. The Artin-Tate notes give a complete systematic treat- 
ment from the point of view of cohomology. This approach, which shows 
that the second cohomology group of the idele classes (for the algebraic 
closure) is isomorphic to Q/Z, provides a good background for theories 
where this result is used to obtain pairings, e.g. some diophantine questions 
related to abelian varieties over p-adic fields or number fields asin the 
work of Tate. In this direction, the simple algebras do not appear. This 
second cohomology group is used as a receiver of character values, 

On the other hand, starting from the functional equation of the zeta 
function of a division algebra (obtained by Hey, unpublished thesis, 
Hamburg 1929, cf. Deuring’s Algebren), Zorn showed how the fundamental 
theorem on simple algebras over number fields could easily be obtained 
as a corollary, thus providing still another alternative approach to the 
class field theory (Hamburg Abh., 1933). After a slumber of thirty years, 
this approach has again become important because of the recent advances 
in the arithmetic theory of semisimple Lie groups, and it is the one selected 
by Weil in his Basic Number Theory. 

A fourth way of describing the class field theory, and in many ways the 
most exciting, originated with Kronecker, and consists in giving “natural” 
generators for class fields as values of transcendental functions, and 
obtaining an explicit reciprocity law in terms of them. As of now, this 
program (Kronecker’s Jugendtraum) has succeeded only for a limited 
number of class fields, essentially those over totally imaginary quadratic 
extensions of totally real fields, in excess of the class fields over the totally 
real subfield. 

The analogy between number fields and function fields in one variable 
has been a prime source of motivation ever since the nineteenth century 
(passing through Hensel-Landsberg, Artin’s thesis, etc.). Both Artin-Tate 
and Weil axiomatize the class field theory so that it applies as well to the 
function fields over finite constant fields. However, once the analogy has 
been understood, there are some reasons for giving alternative expositions 
for the two cases. First, certain aspects of number fields are still shrouded 
in mystery while the corresponding aspects of the function field case are 
cleared up. Thus a certain emphasis on the peculiarities of number fields 
is not out of place. Secondly, one can give an exposition of the class field 
theory in the function field case making use of the generalized Jacobians 
of Rosenlicht, by a method which was new even in the simplest case of 
unramified extensions of elliptic function fields, independently of these 
generalized Jacobians. I did this in two articles (Annals of Math., 1956 
and Bulletin de la Société Mathématique de France, 1956), as a by-product 
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of showing how to formulate class field theoretic results for higher dimen- 
sional varieties. The essential idea is to map the variety into a commuta- 
tive algebraic group, obtain explicit coverings for the group defined over 
the finite field with g elements (e.g. the covering defined by the formula 
zr a2 — x), verify trivially the reciprocity law for these coverings, and 
then pull them back to the variety. In the case of curves, Rosenlicht’s 
universal mapping theorem for his generalized Jacobians gives a convenient 
family of mappings, cofinal with the family of all maps into all commu- 
tative algebraic groups. The generalized Jacobians correspond to the 
generalized ideal class groups of Weber (history comes around full circle). 
In the “geometric case”, this approach allows one to have a much clearer 
insight into the whole class field theory, since the existence theorem and 
the reciprocity law become obvious once the machinery of algebraic 
geometry is available. For these reasons, I have limited myself in the 
present book to an exposition of the class field theory over number fields. 
With only minor modifications, though, proofs are also seen to apply to 
the function field case. (Only exception: the existence theorem for 
p-extensions, p equal to the characteristic.) 

If there is one moral which deserves emphasis, however, it is that no 
one piece of insight which has been evolved since the beginning of the 
subject has ever been “superseded” by subsequent pieces of insight. They 
may have moved through various stages of fashionability, and various 
authors may have claimed to give so-called “modern” treatments. You 
should be warned that acquaintance with only one of the approaches will 
deprive you of techniques and understandings reflected by the other 
approaches, and you should not interpret my choosing one method as 
anything but a means of making easily available an exposition which had 
fallen out of fashion for twenty years, 


Note 


The first chapter of this part is quite technical. The reader is advised 
to read immediately the beginning of Chapter X, i.e. the description of the 
reciprocity law isomorphism, and the statements of the main results of 
class field theory in Chapter X, §2 and §3. 


CHAPTER IX 


Norm Index Computations 


§1. Algebraic preliminaries 


The Herbrand quotient 


We begin by considerations of general abelian groups, which will be 
used both in the local and global case. We recall the index relation 


(4:B) = (A! :B/)(4;: By), 
if A > B are abelian groups, f is a homomorphism of A. This was already 
used in Chapter IT, §3. 
Let f, g be homomorphisms of A into itself such that 
feg = gof = 0. 
Then we define the Herbrand quotient 


Q(4) = 01.44) = ESB; 


if the indices in the numerator and denominator are finite. 


Lemma 1. If B is a subgroup of A which is mapped into itself by f and 
g, so that f, g may be viewed also as endomorphisms of the factor group 
A/B, then 


Q(A) = Q(B)Q(4/B), 


in the sense that if two of the quotients are defined, so is the third and the 
relation holds. Furthermore, tf A is finite, then 


Q(A) = 1. 


Proof. One may view the quotient Q as an Euler-Poincaré character- 
istic of a complex of length 2 (cf. my book Algebra, Chapter IV), and 
apply a general result, of an elementary nature, to deduce the multi- 
plicativity property. We shall reproduce a sketch of the proof below in 
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our special case. First, we give a proof for the simpler case when B is of 
finite index in A. We have 


(A:B) = (A‘:BY)(Ay: By) = (Al: BY nk) 


= : 9. ps (Ay: A% 
= (Al: BY\(A :B’) BB? 
whence 
(A:B) _ (As: AY) 
(AT: BS)(AP: BY ~ (B;:5%) 


The left-hand side is symmetric in f and g, so that 


(Ay: A) (Ag: A4) 
(B; : B*) ~ (B,: BA) 


This proves that Q(A) = Q(B). The reader can verify for himself that 
all the steps were legitimate (i.e. under the assumption that Q(A) or Q(B) 
is finite, then we never divided by zero or infinity.) 

Now for the general case. We have a sequence 


0O- B>-A-C—-0 
where C = A/B. We define 
H(A) = A;/A® and —s, (A) = A,/ AY. 


And similarly for B and C. We construct a diagram 


H(A) — HC) 

7 sy! 
H(B) Hy(B) 
* ZL 
H,(C) — H(A) 


which is exact, i.e. such that the image of each arrow is the kernel of the 
next arrow. Going from B to A, and A to C, the arrows are simply the 
natural homomorphisms induced by the inclusion B — A and the canonical 
map A— A/B=C. The maps 6 are defined as follows. Let ceEC;y 
represent an element of Ho(C). Then fe = 0. There exists a € A such 
that ¢ = ja, if 7: A —C is the canonical homomorphism. Then 


jfa = fja = 0, 


so that fa < B, and in fact fa € B,. It is immediate to verify that the 
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association 
cr class of fa mod Bf 


is a. well defined homomorphism, whose kernel contains C®, and hence 
defines a homomorphism 


6:Ho(C) — H,(B). 


The map from H,(C) to Ho(B) is defined similarly. It is a routine matter 
to prove that with these definitions, the hexagon is exact. 

If the quotient Q is defined for two out of three of A, B, C we seé from 
the hexagon and the exactness that it must be defined for the third. Under 
this condition, we order our six groups in the-diagram clockwise, starting 
say with H(A), and denote them by M; (( = 1,...,6 mod 6). Let k; 
be the order of the kernel of the arrow leaving M; and let m; be the order 
of the image of the arrow arriving at M,;. Then 


ord M; = miki+1. 
Furthermore m; = k; by exactness. Hence 
mym3mskokakeg = momamekyksks. 


Dividing suitably yields the relation Q(A) = Q(B)Q(C), thus proving 
the multiplicativity of Q. 

We shall next give the proof for the second statement, Q(A) = 1 if A 
is finite. We have the following lattice of subgroups: 


Under the map g we have an isomorphism A/A, ~ A® and similarly 
with f replacing g. Thus opposite slanting sides of the hexagon are equal. 
It follows that the vertical sides are also equal, thus proving what we 
want. (Equality here means that the corresponding factor groups have 
the same order. As an abuse of language, it is very much less obnoxious 
than the corresponding abuse in plane geometry .. .) 


The preceding lemma will be referred to as the Q-machine. It will 
be used in the following context. Let G be a cyclic group operating on an 
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abelian group A. Leto be a generator of G. Let 
f=l—-—o and g=1+o+--+-+o077! 


where 7 is the order of G. Let A® be the subgroup A _,, i.e. the subgroup 
of A consisting of those elements fixed by G. Note that 


lto+---+o% = Trg 


is a “trace” map, which in multiplicative notation would be denoted by 
anorm map. Thus our quotient in this case is 


(A®: TrgA) 


Q(G, A) = Q(A) = CE IRAY es 


The numerator is the trace index (norm index in multiplicative notation). 
If G@ operates with trivial action on Z (or any infinite cyclic group, 


then we have 
Q(G, Z) = (@:1) 


i.e. the Herbrand quotient is equal to the order of G. This follows because 
Z° = Z, Tr(Z) = nZ (where n is the order of G), and Zy, = G. 

Let G be an arbitrary finite group operating on an abelian group A. 
We associate with (G, A) two abelian groups 


H°(G, A) = A°/TrgA and = H7\(G, A) = At,/IgA, 


where Ig is the ideal of the group ring 2[G] consisting of all Z-linear 
combinations of (1 — a) foraeG. Itis an ideal, because for t ¢ G we have 


T—To =7T—1+1-TA.. 


Thus IgA by definition consists of the G-submodule generated by the 
elements a — oa, witha € A ando &€ G. If Gis cyclic, anda is a generator 
of G, then 


IgA = (1 —o)A, 
because 1 — o? = (1 —o)(1-+-+-+077}). 


In homological terminology, we see that the numerator and denominator 
of the Herbrand quotient are simply orders of cohomology groups, namely 
the orders of H® and H! respectively. 
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Semilocal representations 


We shall now prove some lemmas which are useful in computing these 
orders in a situation which arises all the time. We consider a finite group 
G operating on the abelian group A. Assume that A is given as a direct 
sum of subgroups, 


A=][] 4, 
t=1 


and that G permutes these subgroups A; transitively. When that occurs, 
we say that the operation of G is semilocal. Let G, be the decomposition 
group of A, (i.e. the subgroup of elements o € G@ such that oA; = Aj). 
We call (G1, A) its local component. Each element a € A can be written 
uniquely 


3 
a= »~ Qi, 
t=1 


ix 
with a; € A; Furthermore, let 
3 


G= UcG, (01 = 1) 


i=1 


be a left coset decomposition of G. We can choose the indices 7 in such a 
way that o;A, =A,. In that case, each element a;¢ A; can be written 
as a;a; for a uniquely determined element aj ¢ Aj. 


Lemma 2. The projection 7: A —> A, induces an isomorphism 
HCG, A) oa A (G,, A)). 


Proof. We first observe that A® consists of all elements of the form 


3 
ye 0701, with aE Age 


i=1 


Namely, it is clear that such an element is fixed under G. On the other 
hand, if 


3 
a= ow; (a; € A) 
i=1 
is fixed under G, then for a fixed index j we apply a; ‘ and see that 
a} = oj ‘03a; is the Ay-component of gj ‘a = a. Hence a} = aj for all j, 
thus proving our assertion. In particular, an element of A® is uniquely 
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determined by its first component, and thus the projection gives an 
isomorphism 
tease koe 


On the other hand, for a fixed j and a, € A; we have 


3 
Tre@(o;a1) = 2, oa = )) 6; Tre¢, (a1). 
c& 7=1 


This shows that Trg(A) consists precisely of those elements of the form 


2 Co; Tre, (a1), aE Aj. 


t=1 
Thus it is clear that A°/TrgA ~ A%1/Trg,(A;), and the lemma is proved. 
Lemma 3. There is an isomorphism (to be described in the proof) 
H-\(G, A) = H7'(G,, Ai). 
Proof. Let 
a= > 0 ;a';, a € Ay. 
Then a 
| Trea) = s a; Tre,(ai +--+ +45). 


ja1 
Hence Trg(a) = 0 if and only if Trg,(a, +----+- a) = 0. The map 
arajy+-+++a; 
is therefore a homomorphism 


dX: Ker Trg — Ker Trg,, 


which is obviously surjective (take a = a, in Ker Trg,). We show that 
maps IgA into Ig,A,. Ifo €G, then there is a permutation 7 of the 
indices 7 such that 


O07; = O7(3)T ri) 


with some 7,(;) € G:. Hence 


3 
Moa — a) = DY (Trina — a4), 


t=1 


thus proving our assertion. To conclude the proof, it will suffice to show 
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that if (a) = 0 then ae IgA. But if af +----+ a, = 0 we can write 


& 


a= 2 (o;a; — ai), 


t=1 
and soa € IgA. This proves our lemma, + 


Remark. The two lemmas are frequently used in case G; = {1}, and 
in that case, we see that H°(G, A) = H~1(G, A) = 0. This occurs in 
the case of the “regular” representation of G, of which the following is an 
important case. Let K/k be a Galois extension with group G. It is known 
from elementary algebra that there exists a normal basis for K/k, i.e. a 
basis consisting of elements {w,},eg@ such that for any r € G we have 
TWg = Wr In that case, G permutes the 1-dimensional k-spaces k + w, 
transitively, and each decomposition group is trivial. Thus we get 


H°(G, K) = H71(G, K) = 0. 
If K/k is cyclic, then we always have 
H~1(G, K*) = 1. 


This is nothing but Hilbert’s Theorem 90. 


§2. Exponential and logarithm functions 


Let k be a p-adic field, and let | | = | |). The series 
2 3 
log +2) = 2—-F+5—--- 


converges for all x € k such that |z| < 1. To see this, let 


ro <zne< pth, 
Then 


ord, z”/n = n- ord,z — ordyn 2 n- ord, x — 1, 


and the right-hand side tends to infinity with n. 

For sufficiently small z, we shall see that log(1 + x) and x have the same 
order at p. Precisely, we shall prove that if n 2 2 and 
—1/(p—1) 


ord, x > nt or equivalently, lz| < p 
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then |z”/n| < |z|. Namely, we have 


log, |z”/n| — log, |z| = (n — 1) logy |x| — log, |n| . 
n—1 

— < 
a i +rs0. 


This shows that log, |x”/n| < log, |z|, whence |z”/n| < |z|. Hence for 
such z, we find that the series of log(1 + x) is dominated by its first term x 
(remember that the absolute value is non-archimedean!) so that 


‘ord, log(1 + z) = ord, x 


whenever ord, x > e/(p — 1). 
The functional equation 


log(aB) = log a + log B 
holds whenever a and 6 are = 1 (mod p), and we define 
log a = log(1 — (1 — a)). 


Indeed, it is true as a formal power series relation, and the series involved 
converge. 


The series 
2. 
exp x = Theta tat 
converges for all x such that ord, x > e/(p — 1), that ts in the same disc that 


the log series behaves well, and in that disc, we have the same type of relation 
as for the log, namely 


ord, x = ord,(exp x — 1). 


In fact, for n = 2, and z in that disc, we have again |z”/n!| < |z|. 


To prove this, we meet a slightly more difficult situation than for the 
log, because the factorials are more divisible and thus tend to zero more 
strongly than the mere n of the log series. We write 


N= do + ap +--+ + appt 
with rational integers a; satisfying 0 S$ a; S p — 1. Then 
[n/p] = ay + dep +--+ + a,p"" 
[n/p?| = i i 


[n/ pl= _ d; 
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ord, nl = a + (p+ lagter++ (PE +++ + Day,’ 
and 


(p — 1) ordy n! = (p — 1)a, + (p? — Laz +: ‘+ (p’ — la, 
=n — (@o+- shaban), 


Consequently, we find for n = 2, 
log, |[x”/n!| = n- log, |[z| — log, |n!| 
1 
<n [tose |z| + =| 
and also 
logy |z”/n!| — logy |z| = (n — 1) log, [z| — log, |n!| 
n—1 1 


— Sat sah @ ts +a) $0. 


This shows both that fee — 0 as n— o (for the p-adic topology), and 
also shows that for n = 2, we have |x”/n!| < |z|, thus proving all our 
assertions. 

In the dise |x| < p—/?—, we conclude that 


exp log(l1-+2) =1+2 and logexpz = z. 


Namely, this is a formal power series identity, and all the series converge. 
In particular, for small 6 > 0, and this is all that we shall need in the rest 
of class field theory, we see that 6-neighborhoods of 1 and 0 are mapped 
isomorphically onto each other by the log and exp respectively. We shall 
not need the exact maximal domain in which this is true. 


§3. The local norm index 


Let k be a p-adic field. Let K/k be a cyclic extension of degree N, with 
group G, and let a be a generator. Let U; be the group of units in k, and Ux 
the group of units in K. We let e be the ramification index and f the residue 
class degree as usual. 


The Galois group G operates on Ux and K*. We are interested in 


H(G, K*) = k*/NEK* 
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or less precisely in the index (k*: NEK*). We shall prove: 


Lemma 4. Hypotheses being as above, we have 


Q(G, K*) = (k*: NEK*) = [K:k, 
(U,:NEUx) = 6, Q(G, Ux) = 1. 


Proof. We use the Q-machine. By Hilbert’s Theorem 90 we know that 
H-\(G, K*) = 1. Hence 


Q(K*) = (k* :NEK*) 


is our norm index. We have K*/Ux ~ Z (with trivial action, because 
|oa| = |e| for all a € K*), whence 


[K: k] = Q(Z) = Q(K*)/Q(U x) 


provided that we can show that Q(U x) is defined. In fact, we shall prove 
that it is equal to 1. 

Let {w,} be a normal basis of K over k. After multiplying the elements 
of this basis by a high power of a prime element 7 in k, we can assume 
that they have small absolute value. Let 


M= Dz, 0W;, 
rEG 
where o is the ring of integers in k. Then G acts on M semilocally, with 
trivial decomposition group. Furthermore, exp M = V is G-isomorphic to 
M (the inverse is given by the log), and V is an open subgroup of the units, 
whence of finite index in Ux. Therefore we find that 


1 = QV) = Q(U x) 
as desired. 
Finally, we note that 
(Uz: Ne Ux) | 
(H:Uk*) 
where H is the kernel of the norm in Ux. Using Hilbert’s Theorem 90 


again, together with the fact that |ca| = |e| for all a € K*, we see that 
H = K*!~*, Hence the denominator of Q(Ux) is given by 


Q(x) = 


(H : uk”) = es : Uk”) = (Rt : (k*Ux)'~*) 
2 EU) 
(Ki_o: (k*Ux)1_«) 


— é — 
~ (eke) & 
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This shows that (U,: NfUx) = e, and concludes the proof of the lemma. 


Observe that we have recovered the result that if K/k is unramified, then 
every unit in k is a norm of a unit in K, because e = 1. 


Remark. If k is the real or complex field, then the result of Lemma 4 
holds also, and the verification is trivial. We must interpret the “units” 
then to mean the whole multiplicative group of the field, and e = [K:k] 
is equal to 2 or 1. 

In the local class field theory, we shall see that the factor group k*/NKK* 
is isomorphic to G, and not only in the cyclic case but also in the abelian 
case, 

Finally, we remark that the divisibility 


(k*: NEK*)|[K =k] 


follows easily for an arbitrary abelian extension K/k. To see this, consider 
a tower 
KDEDK. 


Assume that the divisibility is proved for each step of the tower, namely 
K/E and E/k. We have | 
k* > NEE* > NEK* 
because NK = NE oN. Therefore 
(k*:NEK*) = (k* : NEE*)(NEE* :NER*). 
But 
(NEE*:NENEK*) divides (E*:N%K*). 


Since the degree of an extension is multiplicative in towers, we see that 
if the norm index divisibility holds in each step of the tower, then it holds 
for K/k. This reduces the divisibility to cyclic steps, in which case we 
apply Lemma 4. ; 


Similarly, for any abelian extension K/k we have (U,:NEUx)|\e so in 
particular 


(Uz: NEUx) Se. 


Local class field theory will ultimately show that we have an equality in 
these index relations. 
We may now formulate an application to number fields. 


Lemma 5. Let K/k be a finite abelian extension of a number field k. Then 
any admissible cycle c is divisible by all ramified absolute values. 
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Proof. Let » be ramified. If v is archimedean, and wv in K, then K, 
is complex, k, is real and N,,K,, = R*, so v|c. Suppose » = v, corresponds 
to a prime ideal p. Since K is a composite of cyclic extensions, it follows 
that p is ramified in some cyclic extension EF, and by Lemma 4, we know 
that N,,Ug, # U;,. Hence N,,U,, # U,, whence v|c. This proves the 
lemma. i 


84. A theorem on units 


We turn to the global case, and throughout this section we let k be.a number 
field. Then U; denotes the group of units in k. 


Under a log mapping, we can embed the units (modulo roots of unity) 
into a Euclidean space R°. If K/k is a Galois extension with group G, then 
one can define an operation of G on R* which makes this a G-embedding, 
in a natural way, and allows us to visualize the operation of G on the units 
somewhat more clearly. This is done as follows. 

Let S be a finite set of absolute values on k containing all archimedean 
ones, and let Sx be the set of absolute values w on K such that wy for 
some v ES. For each w € Sx we select a symbol X,, and let E* be the 
s-dimensional real space having {X.,} as basis, for w € Sx. Thus s is the 
number of elements of Sx. Ifa € G, we define 


oXw = Xow; 


and extend ¢ to all of E* by linearity. Then G operates on E’. 

By a lattice in E* we mean, as usual,.a free abelian subgroup of rank s, 
such that a Z-basis for this subgroup is also an R-basis for E*. The next 
theorem is taken from Artin-Tate. 


Theorem 1, Let M be a lattice in E*® which 1s invariant under G (i.e. 
oM CM for allio € G). Then there exists a sublattice M’ of finite index 
in M which is invariant under G, and has a Z-basis {Y.}, (we Sx), 
such that 

OY y= Voy. 


Proof. We take the sup norm on E° with respect to the coordinates 
relative to the basis {X,,}. Since M is a lattice, there exists a number b 
such that for any X € E*, there exists some Z € M such that 


IX —Z| <b. 


For each v € S, let 3 be a fixed element of Sx such that a|v. Take ¢ real 
and large positive, and find some Z; € M such that 


\tX; — Z;| <b. 
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For wv, let 
Yu = a oZ3. 


i= 


The sum is taken over all g € G such that oi = w. We contend that the 
family {Y.,} is a basis for a sublattice M’ satisfying our requirements. 
First the action of G is the desired one, because for 7 € G, 


T¥Yw= D, TroZ;= D> pla= Yry. 


ou=w pu=Tw 


The second sum is taken over those elements p € G such that pi = rw, 
making the transformation p = To. This proves our first assertion. 

We must now show that the vectors {Y,,} are linearly independent over 
R. Suppose that 


Gals =0 


with real c,. If not all c,, = 0, we may assume that |c,,| < 1 for all w, 
and also cy = 1 for some w. Let 


Z; = tX;+ B; 
with a vector B; such that |B;| < b. Then 
Yu= > o%=t D> Xwt Bt 


ot=w go=w 
where |Bi,| = Nb, and N = order of G. Hence 
Y, = im,X,+ Bi, 
if m, is the number of o € G such that gi = w. Thus we obtain 


0 = Do euYu = t D, CoMmMyXy + B’, 


where |B’| < sNb. Looking at that w such that c, = 1, we see that if ¢ 
was selected sufficiently large then we have a contradiction, thus proving 
our theorem. 


We observe that M’ is G-isomorphic to the lattice having {X,} as a 
basis. We can decompose M’ into a direct sum 


M = {TI I] ZY. 
vES wily 
and each subgroup 


Mt =I ZY. 


wiv 
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is semilocal (i.e. G permutes the factors ZY, transitively), with decomposi- 
tion group G,, for each w, acting trivially on the local component ZY ,, 
which is G,,-isomorphic to Z itself. 

We can now apply the semilocal theory, and the Q-machine. 


Corollary 1. Let G be cyclic of order N. Then 
Q(G, M) = Q(G, MW) = IN, 


where N, is the order of the decomposition group G.,, for any w|v. 
Proof. We have 
Q(G@, M’) = TI QG, Mt) = I] Gs, ZY3) 
vES vES 
and Q(G,, Z) = Nw, so that our corollary follows because (7 : M’) is 
finite. 


Corollary 2. Let K/k be cyclic of order N and let Kg be the S-uniis in K. 
Then 


QG, Ks) = 5 IL Ne 


Proof. The map 


L:Ksg — ES 
given by 
L(t) = Do log [léllwXw, (w € Sx) 
wesKr 


is a G-homomorphism of Kg into E*, whose image is a lattice in a hyper- 
plane of £*, and whose kernel is finite. Let Xo be the vector 


Ke Do ee: 
wEesrK 


Then Xo and L(Kg) generate a lattice M in E* to which we can apply 
Theorem 1. The Q-machine gives: 


Q(Ks) = Q(L{Ks)), 
and since ZX is G-isomorphic to Z, 
| Q(M’) = Q(M) = Q(L(Ks))Q(2). 


But Q(Z) = N. This proves our corollary. 
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§5. The global cyclic norm index 
In this section, we prove: 


If K/k is cyclic of degree N, then 


(Unik NEI x) = (Cy:NECx) = N. 


Remark. The class field theory ultimately shows that the same relation 
holds if K/k is abelian. However, for an arbitrary finite extension E/k, 
the group k*NEJg is equal to k*NEJ x where K is the maximal abelian 
subextension of EF. Thus the fact that the index is equal to the degree in 
the abelian case is a non-trivial global fact, requiring some sort of global 
argument. 


Considering the lemmas proved in the preceding sections, the proof 
will not be hard. We know by the finiteness of the class number that there 
exists a finite set of absolute values S in K such that 


JR = K*J x.8 = K* J. 


We always assume that S contains all the archimedean absolute values, 
and we enlarge S so that S is invariant under G, ie. ifo € G andweS 
then gw € S also. We also enlarge S so that S contains all w which are 
ramified. 

We use the Q-machine, and find: 


Q(Cx) = QU x/K*) = Q(K*J s/K*) = QU s/Ks) = QV 's)/Q(Ks). 


We already know of course that Q(K) is defined, and we have computed 
it in the preceding section. It is easy to see that Q(/) is also defined and 
to compute it. Let S; be the set of absolute values v of k which are induced 
by elements of S = Sx. We can write 


vo= MT Le) x IN ( 


wle 


IT Uw) 


wie 


By Lemma 4 of §3, and the assumption that any v € S; is unramified in 
K, we conclude that 


BGs, Uy) = 1 NGs Ua) =. 


By the semilocal theory, and the fact that each factor 


I v. 


wile 
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is G-invariant, we conclude that if V denotes the product 


V= Il I] Us, 


wZS, wiv 
then 
H°(G, V) = H-1(G, V) = 1, 


and hence Q(V) = 1. Therefore by the semilocal theory, and Lemma 4 
of §3, 


Qs) = I QGu, Ku) = I] N., 
vES, v8, 


where N, is the local degree [K.,:k,] for any wlv. Combining this with 
the value of Q(K g) found in Corollary 2, §4 we see that 


Q(Cx) = N. 
But 
- wK, 
Q(Cx) = (Cy Ne Cr) 
~—1 


where h_, is the order of H~1(G,Cx). Hence (Cy: NEC x) is divisible by 
N. In view of the universal norm index inequality, we now conclude that 
equality must hold, thus proving what we wanted. 


Remark. Because of this equality, we also find as a by-product that 
H-\(G,Cx) = 1. 


See the next section for an application of this. 
As an application of our index result, we can prove: 


Let K/k be cyclic of degree > 1. Then infinitely many primes of k do 
not split completely in K. 


Proof. Suppose that all but a finite number of v in k split completely in 
K. Let S be a finite:set of absolute values of & containing those which do 
not (i.e. for which K,, ¥ ky if v ¢ 8S). We shall prove that J; = k*N£EJx, 
which will be a contradiction. Let a € J;. By the approximation theorem, 
there exists some a € k* such that aa is very close to I at allv ES, and 
hence a local norm at ally € S. Forv €& 8S, aa is trivially a local norm since 
K,, = k,. Hence aa = NEA for some idele A EJ x. Hence 


Ju ChANET x. 
This proves our assertion. 


This result will be used in the next chapter to show that the reciprocity 
law mapping is surjective. 
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§6. Applications 


This section will not be used in the rest of the book and may be omitted. 
It deals with cohomological applications of the results obtained so far. 
We assume that the reader is acquainted with a little bit of cohomology 
of groups, but nothing worse than H~!, H°®, H}, H? and the exact sequence 
connecting them. Let K/k be cyclic. Corresponding to the exact sequence 


0— K*¥ > Jx -Cxr—- 0 
we have an exact sequence 
1 = H~\(G, Cx) > HG, K*) > H%G, J x), 


whence the map on the right is injective. If the reader looks at the defini- 
tions, he will see that this injection is nothing but 


Hasse’s Theorem. Let K/k be'a cyclic extension. If an element a & k* 
ts a local norm everywhere, then it ts a global norm. 


Note. This is true in general only in the cyclic case. The variance from 
this precise relation in, say, abelian extensions, is determined by higher 
cohomology (3-cohomology, in fact). 


Next, consider another piece of the exact sequence, 
1 = H\(G, Cx) > H7(G, K*) > H*(G, J x). 


Again, we have an injective map on the right. But H? is nothing but the 
Brauer group, and the injection is nothing but the fundamental theorem 
of Albert-Hasse-Brauer-Noether: 


A 2-cocycle (or simple algebra) splits globally if and only «f it splits locally 
everywhere. 


This last statement has seemingly been proved only in the cyclic case, 
but it is an easy technical matter to see that it holds for any Galois exten- 
sion, i.e. that H1(G,Cx) = 1 if K/k is Galois. Our purpose is not to go 
into this part of theory here, so we let the reader look it up elsewhere 
(e.g. Artin-Tate). 


CHAPTER X 


The Artin Symbol, Reciprocity Law, 
and Class Field Theory 


§1. Formalism of the Artin symbol 


Let K/k be an abelian extension, and let p be a prime of k which is 
unramified in K. We had seen in Chapter I, §5 that there exists a unique 
element o of the Galois group G, lying in the decomposition group Gg 
(for any $|p, they all coincide in the abelian case) having the effect 


oa =a” (mod §), aE or. 


This element o depends only on p, is denoted by (p, K/k), and will be 
called the Artin symbol of p in G. 
We extend the map 


pr (p, K/k) 


to the subgroup J(d) of fractional ideals prime to the discriminant d of 
K/k, by multiplicativity. In other words, if a is prime to b, and 


a= ]Tp, 

then we define 
(a, K/k) = TI (, K/h)”. 

We call again (a, K/k) the Artin symbol of a, and the map 

ar (a, K/k) 
is a homomorphism 

w:I(b) — G(K/k), 

which will also be called the reciprocity law map, or the Artin map. 
Its kernel will be called the reciprocity law kernel, or Artin kernel @. 


The Artin symbol satisfies the following formal properties, which are 
immediate consequences of its definition. 
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Al. Leta: K — cK be an isomorphism (not necessarily equal to the identity 
onk). Then 


(oa, 7K /ok) = o(a, K/k)o™'. 
Proof. Obvious. 
A2, Let K’> K Dk be a bigger abelian extenston. Then 
resx(a, K’/k) = (a, K/k). 


For this statement, any prime entering in the factorization of a must be 
unramified in K’. The statement is obvious for prime ideals, and thus 
follows for any a. It is called the consistency property. 


A3. Let K/k be abelian and let E'/k be finite. Let p be a prime in k unrami- 
fied in K and let q be a prime of E lying above p. Then 


resx(q, KE/E) = (p, K/k)* 


where f ts the residue class degree, f = [0z/q:0x/p] = f(qlp). 


The lattice of fields is as follows: 


as 
me 


( 
k 


For any réox"/Q (where © is a prime of KE lying above q) and 
o = (q, KE/E) we have oz = 2%. But Nq= Np’. Thus our property 
is obvious. We also see another formulation, namely: 


A4, Let K, E be as above, and let 6 be a fractional ideal of E such that if q 
occurs in the factorization of b, and q|p with pin k, then pis unramified 
in K. Then 


resx (b, KE/E) = (N£b, K/k). 
In particular, if K > ED k, then 
(6, K/E) = (N£b, K/k). 


The next property is neither trivial nor formal, and is a corollary of 
the cyclic norm index equality. 
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Theorem 1. Let K/k be abelian. Then the reciprocity law map 
at (a, K/k) ts surjective, as a map of I(c) into the Galois group, for any 
cycle c (divisible by all the ramified primes). 


Proof. Let c be a fixed cycle of k, divisible by the ramified primes, and 
let H be the subgroup of G which is the image of the reciprocity law 
mapping. Let F be the fixed field of H. We must show that F = k. Any 
p € I(c) must split completely in F’, otherwise (p, F/k) # 1, and (p, F'/k) 
is the restriction of (p, K/k), thus contradicting the fact that F is the fixed 
field of H. Thus all but a finite number of primes of k split completely in 
F. Ui F #k, then F contains a subfield F'9 which is cyclic over k, of 
degree > 1, and all but a finite number of primes of k split completely in 
Fo. This contradicts the result of Chapter IX, §5 (essentially, the global 
norm index equality), and proves our theorem. 


Our main task now is to prove that there exists some admissible cycle 
c divisible by all the ramified primes such that P,. is contained in the 
kernel of the Artin map. Such c is called a conductor for the Artin map. 
This is the crux of the present approach to class field theory, and is a 
remarkable fact. Indeed, the Artin map is defined for each p (unramified) 
and extended formally to fractional ideals. There is a priori no connec- 
tion between this definition and the definition of P, (which is very global). 

Property A4 shows that the norm group of ideals is contained in the 
kernel of the Artin map, that is if 9 is a fractional ideal of K relatively 
prime to the ramified primes, then 


(NEM, K/k) = 1. 


Therefore if ¢ is a conductor, then the group which we denoted by P,2(c) 
is contained in the Artin kernel @. But we know the universal inequality 


(T(c): P(e) S [K:k] = (G:1). 


In view of Theorem 1, the surjectivity of the Artin map, it follows that 
P,3U(c) is the precise kernel, and we get an isomorphism 


w:I(c)/Pa(c) — G 


from the Artin map. This is the Artin reciprocity law. 


Example: Cyclotomic extensions. 


We conclude this section by our usual example of cyclotomic extensions, 
not only because of its special interest, but also because it will be used in 
the general proofs later. 
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Let m be aninteger > 1. Let K = Q({,) be the extension obtained by 
adjoining a primitive m-th root of unity to Q. Then only primes p dividing 
m ramify in K (ef. for instance Proposition 8, Chapter III, §2, together 
with the fact that ¢,, is a root of X” — 1 = 0). Let p bea prime number, 
pim. Then the definitions show that ((p), Q(¢m)/Q) has the effect 


foe 


on {= {m. Hence if a is a positive rational number prime to m, and 
a'= d (mod* m) for any positive integer d, then 


((2), QSm)/Q) 25 
In particular, ((a), Q(¢m)/Q) = 1 if and only if a = 1 (mod* m). 


Next, let k be any number field, andk < K c k(€,,). There exists a cycle 
c of k divisible only by p|m and archimedean v such that if aek* and 


a = 1 (mod*c), 


then (a) ts in the kernel of the Artin map, t.e. P, is contained in @. 


Proof. This follows easily from the formal properties of the Artin 
symbol. By consistency, it suffices to prove our assertion when K = k({m). 
By the continuity of the local norms, there exists c such that if a € k* 
and a = 1 (mod*c), then Nga = = 1(mod*m) and is positive. At the 
archimedean absolute values, we anny impose the condition that «@ is 
totally positive. Then 


TESQ(y,,) ((a), K/k) = (NG (2), Q(Sm)/Q) = 


The effect of an element of G(k({m)/k) is determined by its effect on fm. 
This concludes the proof that the Artin map has a conductor in cyclotomic 
extensions, and that we can take this conductor divisible only by p|m or 
archimedean v. 


§2. Existence of a conductor for the Artin symbol 


We shall need auxiliary cyclotomic fields, and to construct these, we 
need prime numbers satisfying certain properties. Artin’s original proof 
for the existence of these prime numbers used fancy existence theorems. 
Van der Waerden observed that one could get them easily and in a very 
elementary manner, and the proofs of Lemmas 1 and 2 are due to him. 


Lemma 1. Let a, r be integers > 1. Let q be a prime number. Then there 
exists a prime number p such that a has order g” (mod p). 
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‘ Proof. We consider the positive number 


Then 
T= (av = 1771 as g(a? _ {a2 aejsieveie q. 


Let p be a prime dividing T. If p also divides at 1, then p = g. 
Otherwise, p serves our purposes. If g divides T then g also divides 
at — 1. If q > 2, then g — 1 > 1, and hence q? does not divide T. 
But T > q,so that there exists a prime p ¥ q dividing T and nota? — 1, 


which serves our purposes. Finally, if g = 2, then 
T = (a —1)+2, 


and is me t_ divisible by 2? so that again there exists aly but p does not 
divide a? ~~ — 1, thus concluding the proof. 


Let qe be an integer > 1. Integers a, b > O are said to be iiaeneuaett 
mod m if they generate cyclic groups in (Z/mZ)* which are independent, 
i.e. whose intersection is 1. 


Lemma 2. Let 
m= gis ++ gs 


be @ positive integer factorized into powers of primes qi. Let a be an 
integer > 1. There exists an integer 


m= P+ DsPi--* Ds, 


with distinct primes p:, p; such that a has order (mod m) divisible by n, 
and there exists a positive integer b whose order (mod m) is divisible by n, 
and such that a,b are independent mod m. The primes p:, p; can be chosen 
arbitrarily large, satisfying these conditions. 


Proof. By letting r > o, we see that in Lemma 1, we can find arbi- 
trarily large primes p such that @ has order (mod p) divisible by a fixed 
power of g. We therefore first find large distinct primes p),..., ps such 
that a has order gf (mod p,) with a positive integer r¥ > 7r;. Next we find 
still larger primes pj,..., ps, distinct from pi,..., ps and from each 
other, such that a has order gf! (mod p’) with a positive integer rj > r. 
We let m= py--- psp, --- py Then certainly a has order (mod m) 
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divisible by n. Let b be a positive integer such that 
=a (mod p, ---: ps) and | b=1 (mod p{--- pf). 
Then b has order (mod m) divisible by 7. Finally, suppose that 
a’b* = 1 (mod m) 
with positive integers v, u. Then a” = 1 (mod p/ - + - p’), whence 
qi see gi divides v. 


This implies that a” = 1 (mod p, --- ps), and hence that a” = 1 (mod m). 
Therefore b* = 1 (mod m), thereby finishing the proof of the lemma. 


We interpret the lemma in terms of cyclotomic extensions. In an 
abelian group G, we say that two elements og, 7 are independent if they 
generate cyclic groups whose intersection is 1. 


Lemma 3. Let K be an abelian extension of the number field k, and let 
S be a finite set of prime numbers. Let n = [K:k]. Let p be a prime of 
k which is unramified in K. Then there exists an integer m relatively prime 
to the numbers in S and to p, such that: 
(i) The Artin symbol (p, k({m)/k) has order divisible by n. 

(ii) KN kgm) = k. 

(iii) There exists an automorphism tr of k({m) over k, independent of 

(p, k(Sm)/k), and whose order is divisible by n. 


Proof. We apply Lemma 2 with a = Np. We can take m divisible only 
by arbitrarily large primes, so that K-N Q({m) = Q and (ii) is satisfied. 
Leto = (p, k({m)/k). Then 


om = Sins 


and (i) is satisfied. Finally select 6 as in Lemma 2, and define 7 by 
Tim = ¢. Then (iii) is satisfied. This proves the lemma. 


Artin’s Lemma. Let k be a number field, K a finite cyclic extension, and 
S a finite set of prime numbers. Let p be a prime of k unramified in K. 
Then there exists an integer m relatively prime to all numbers in S, and a 
jinite extension E of k such that: 


QQ) Kn#H=k. 
(2) Km) = Em) and KN K(Sm) = k. 
(3) p splits completely in E. 
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‘ Proof. The lattice of fields is as follows: 


ES) i K(s) 
KE 
re “YS p 
ee 


Choose m as in the preceding lemma and let § = {,. The Galois group of 
K(&) over k is the product of the group G of K over k and the group 
of k(t) over k. Leto be a generator of G. Let 7 be as in the preceding 
lemma, and let H be the subgroup of K(f) over k generated by o X 7 and 


(p, K/k) X (p, k(¢)/K). 


This second condition guarantees that H contains (p, K(¢)/k), and hence 
by definition, the decomposition group of p in K(f). If EF is the fixed 
field of H, then p splits completely in FE. Since o x t ¢ H, condition (1) is 
satisfied. On the other hand, it is clear that the intersection of H and 
G x Listhe identity. But G x 1is the subgroup of K(¢) leaving k(C) fixed. 
Hence k()H = E(f) must be all of K(¢). This proves Artin’s lemma. 


The lemma will be applied in a moment to a situation where we deal 
with a finite number of primes p,,...,), ink. For each p; @ = 1,...,7) 
we construct an auxiliary field E; with a root of unity [,, as in the lemma, 
selecting successively the integers m,,..., m, such that they are divisible 
by large primes, and are relatively prime to each other. Then 


K(Smy)-++5m,)/k hasgroup GX G,xX---X G, 


where G; is the Galois group of Q(¢m,;)/Q. Each E; is the fixed field of the 
group 
HiX GX: X GX + & G, 


where the roof means that G; is omitted, and H; is the subgroup of G X G; 
generated by 


oXT; and (pi, K/k) X (pi, k(Sm,)/k). 


As before, @ is a fixed generator of G. 


Contention: The field EF = E,--- E, (compositum of all E;) ts such that 
Kol =k, and hence G(K/k) = G(KE/E). 
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Proof. The field FE is the fixed field of the intersection of all groups 
G(KE/E;), which contains 


OXT,X-:+X Tr. 


a 
SU 


Hence K O EF is left fixed byo X 1 X--- X 1, and is therefore equal to k, 
thus proving the contention. 


Furthermore, XK is left fixed by 


1X7yX-°--°+XT,. 


Theorem 2. Let K/k be a cyclic extension. Then there exists an admissible 
cycle c divisible only by ramified p in K such that the kernel of the Artin 
map in I(c) is equal to PQN(c). 


Proof. We shall prove that there exists c such that the kernel of the 
Artin map is contained in P,9t(c), i.e. 


“@CP Me) C Ic). 
By the cyclic norm index inequality, and Theorem 1, which implies 
(Ic) :@) = [K:l, 


we then conclude that: @ = PJ(c). 

Let f be the smallest admissible cycle for K/k, and let a € I(f) be such 
that (a, K/k) = 1. We know that only ramified primes p can divide f. 
We have to prove that a € P,(f). Factorize a into prime powers: 


: 
a= [J py. 
i=l 


For each p; construct the auxiliary extension H; by means of a root of 
unity [m, as described above, and form the compositum 

E=£&,---E,. 
We have the diagram: RE 
E€Sm;) 


KE, 


eee 
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By hypothesis, if we let o be a generator of G, and 
(p!, K/k) = o% 
for some integer d; = 0, then (a, K/k) = [[ 0% = 074: = 1. Hence 
> d; = dn, 


where n =[K:k], that is n divides ¥' d;. Select a fractional ideal bgiin E, 
prime to f, and to all integers m;, such that 


(bz, KE/E) = o. 
This can be done by Theorem 1. We identify here G(K/k) with G(KE/E). 
Let 6, = Nfbg. Then 
(by, K/k) = o. 
We note that pi*b, “is a norm from E;. This is true of a power of p; because 
p: splits completely in Z,, and by is a norm by the transitivity of the horm. 


Write 
vibe = Ne Ws 


with some 9; prime to f and all m;. Since (pb; *, K/k) = 1, it follows 
that (;, KE;/E;) = 1. But KE;/E; is cyclotomic; and we can apply 
the theorem for cyclotomic extensions. We write 


U; = (6)NEFB; 


for some %; prime to f and all m;, and 6; = 1 (mod* mc;) for some cycle 
c; in F;, which we can select highly divisible by all primes dividing f, and 
archimedean absolute values. Taking the norm from £; to k, we get 


pithy = (Né*B)NE(NE'S,), 


and N#:6;=1(mod*f). Taking the product over all i shows) that 
ab, 2" € Ppar(f). But n = [K:k], so that 6,4 is also a norm. Hence 
a € P,(f), thereby concluding the proof of the theorem. 


Although the next result is a corollary of the cyclic result just proved, 
we state it as a theorem. It is the central theorem of class field theory. 


Theorem 3. Let K/k be an abelian extension. Let c be any admissible 
cycle for K/k. Then the Artin map 


I(c) — G(K/k) 
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has kernel equal to PSt(c), and thus induces an isomorphism 
I(c)/P(c) > G. 


Proof. Let f be the smallest admissible cycle for K/k. If c is divisible 
only by the same v that divide f, then we know from Theorem 7 of Chap~ 
ter VII, §4 that Pf) = Pu). We express K/k as a compositum of 
cyclic extensions. For each such cyclic extension, we can find a conductor 
divisible only by v such that v|f, using Theorem 2. An elemento € G(K/k) 
is equal to 1 if and only if its restriction to each cyclic extension is equal to 
1. Hence by Theorem 2, we can find some admissible c such that the kernel 
of the Artin map contains P,, and we know trivially that the kernel of the 
Artin map contains 9(f). Hence 


Pir(f) C a. 


As pointed out already, using the universal norm index inequality, we 
obtain @ = P,(f). For an arbitrary admissible c, the result follows 
immediately, because 


PMH(c) = PHF) NIC). 


We have proved the fundamental theorem of class field theory. 


We shall formulate the result in terms of ideles in the next section, and 
prove the other theorems of class field theory, which are now mere 
corollaries. 


§3. Class fields 


Let K/k be an abelian extension. For any admissible cycle c, we have 
an isomorphism 


J/k*NE SK ~ I(c)/P Mo) 


described in Chapter VII, §4. This isomorphism allows us therefore to 
define the Artin map for ideles, and we get a map 


wid, 2 G(K/k), 
also denoted by 
a> (a, K/k), 


which we may once more describe explicitly as follows. We select « € k* 
such that «a@ = 1 (mod*c). If ais the associated ideal of aa, then 


(a, K/k) = (0, K/k). 
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This is well defined. Observe that from our definition, we get 
(a, K/k) = 1 
for all ae k*. Thus the Artin map on ideles may be viewed as defined 
on the idele classes, and yields an isomorphism 
Ci/NeCx ~ G(K/k). 


If a is an idele, and a, its v-component for v € My, then we identify a, 
with the idele whose v-component is a,, and having component 1 at all 
v' € My, v' ~ v. Thus we have the correspondence 


@, <-> (..-,1,1,@,1,1,...) 


* 
for a, € k*. Ifa is an idele, then a, is a unit for almost all v. Let S bea 
finite set of absolute values on k containing the archimedean ones and all 
v which are ramified in K. Let S also contain those v at which a, is not a 
unit. If v ZS, then a, is a local norm, and hence the idele 


a’ = JJ a, 


vEéS 


is in NéJx. Hence (a5, K/k) = 1, and 


(a, K/k) = II (ay, K/k). 


vES 


Since (a,, K/k) = 1 for all but a finite number of v, we may summarize 
the preceding discussion in a theorem as follows. 


Theorem 4. Let K/k be abelian. The Artin map a+ (a, K/k) induces 
an tsomorphism 
C/NECK = Je/k*NET x => G(K/k), 


and for any tdele a, we have 


(a, K/k) = [[ @, K/k). 


vEM;, 


Next we have formal properties of the symbol (a, K/k), similar to the 
symbol for ideals. 


Al. Leto: K — cK bean isomorphism (not necessarily equal to the identity 
on k). Then 


(oa, cK /ok) = o(a, K/k)o™'.~ 
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A2. Let K'> K Dk be a bigger abelian extension. Then 
resx (a, K'/k) = (a, K/k). 


2 


AS. Let K/k be abelian and let E'/k be finite. Letb EJz. Then 


resx (b, KE/E) = (N£b, K/k). 


These properties are immediate from the corresponding properties for the 
ideal map. 


If E/k is a finite extension, then NZJz is an open subgroup of Jz. 
Indeed, if v is unramified in F, then every unit in k, is a local norm. Even 
if v is ramified, the group of local norms contains an open neighborhood 
of 1, which is of finite index in the group of units. Hence the group of 
local norms is open. Hence NZJ is open. Thus the group k*N#Jz is 
an open subgroup of J;, containing k*. There is a bijection between open 
subgroups of Jz containing k* and open subgroups of Cy, = J;/k*. If H 
is an open subgroup of Jz containing k*, we say that H belongs to the 
abelian extension K/k if H = k*N£Jx. And similarly if H is an open 
subgroup of Cz, we say that it belongs to K/k if H = NECx. We shall 
also say that K is the class field belonging to H. We also say that H 
is the class group belonging to K. 

If K is the class field belonging to H, anda: K — oK is an isomorphism 
(not necessarily identity on k), then it is clear from the basic definitions 
that oK is class field (over ok) to oH. 


Theorem 5. The map K +> NECx (resp. KH k*NEJx) establishes a 
bijection between finite abelian extensions of k and open subgroups of Cy 
(resp. of Jx, containing k*). If K belongs to H and K’ belongs to H’, then 
K CK’ tf and only tf H > H'. Furthermore, KK’ belongs to H N H’, and 
KK’ belongs to HH’. 


Proof. Suppose that H belongs to K and H!' belongs to K’. The kernel 
of the Artin map 


Cy > G(KK’/k) 
is H M H’, because of the consistency property A2. Hence H q H’ belongs 


to KK’. If K CK’, it follows from the transitivity of the norm that 
H >H’'. Conversely, if H > H’, then Hn H’ = H', and 


(C,: H’) = [K’:k] = (KK’:k]. 


Since k C K’ C KK’, we conclude that KK’ = K’, whence K C K’. This 
proves our theorem, except for the fact that every open subgroup of C;, 
belongs to an abelian extension. This will be proved in the next chapter. 
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Corollary 1. Let K/k be class field to H and let H, > H. Then H, has a 
class field, which is the fixed field of (H, K/k). 


Proof. Let K, be the fixed field of (H,, K/k). By the consistency prop- 
erty of the Artin map, we see at once that H, is the kernel of the map 
Cry — G(K,/k), so K, is the class field belonging to Hy. 


Corollary 2. Let K/k be an abelian extension and let c be a cycle of k, 
admissible for K/k. Let W, be the neighborhood of 1 in Jy defined in 
Chapter VIT, §4. If k*W, belongs to the class field K./k, then KC K,. 


Proof. Let H belong to K. As we saw in Chapter VII, §4, we have the 
inclusion H > k*W,. Hence our assertion is now obvious. 


a 


The class field to k*W, (whose existence will be proved in general in the 
next chapter) is called a ray class field (Strahl Klassenkérper). 


Example. Let K = Q({m). We shall prove that K is the ray class field 
to the cycle mv., thus belonging to Q* Wyn... 


Proof. We first consider the case when m = p’ is a prime power. Let 
u be a local unit at p, ie. u EG Uz. We identify u with the idele 


u=(...,1,u,1,...) 


having component 1 at all v ¥ v,, and component u at p. Let c= p*v. 
be an admissible cycle for K/Q, with » = v. Let a be a positive integer 
such that 

au = 1 (mod p"). 
Then 


au = (...,@,@, au, a,a,...) 
is an idele such that 
au = 1 (mod* p*»,.). 


o = (u, Q(Sp»)/Q) = (au, QSp")/Q), 


then from the definition of the Artin map for ideles, we find that 


lf 


of = 


However, ¢* depends only on the residue class of a (mod p”). We conclude 
that if ue U, and u = 1 (mod p’), then 


(u, Q(Sp»)/Q) = 1. 
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This implies that ifm = p’, and H,, is the class group belonging to Qn), 
then 


Winves c Hn. 


For an arbitrary unit wu in U,, we can write symbolically 


(u, Q5p2)/Q) 6 FF, 


exponentiation by u—* meaning exponentiation by any positive integer @ 
such that au = 1 (mod p’). 

For composite m, we see at once that Wi», C Hm, using the multi- 
plicativity of the Artin symbol for ideles. However, we have an isomor- 
phism J/Q*Winv,, ~ (Z/mZ)* under the ideal map, as in Chapter VII, 
§4, and thus the index relation 


(J :Q*W mv.) = (Q6m):Q] = UJ: Hm). 


1 


Hence 
Q*W nve = vee my 
thus proving our assertion. 


Corollary 3. Let K/Q be an abelian extension of the rationals. Then K 
ts cyclotomic, i.e. there exists a root of unity £ such that K C Q(¥). 


Proof. Let mv, be an admissible cycle for K/Q, and let H be the class 
group of K. Then 


Hm = Q*Winv. CH, 
whence K C Q({m) by Theorem 5. 


Corollary 3 is known as Kronecker’s theorem. According to some 
critical modern appraisals, Kronecker stated the theorem, but the first 
complete proof seems to have been given by Weber. For a proof depend- 
ing on higher ramification theory, but not on class field theory, cf. Speiser, 
J. Reine Angew. Math., 1919. See also Neumann, J. Reine Angew. Math., 
323, 1981, pp. 105-126 for a discussion of Kronecker’s and Weber’s proofs. 


Theorem 6. Let K/k be the class field of H, and let E'/k be fimte. Then 
KE/E is the class field of Nzj{H). 


Proof. The kernel of the Artin map 
Cz— G(KE/E) 
is precisely equal to N E(H ) because for b € Cg we have 


resx (b, KE/E) = (N£b, K/h), 
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and an automorphism of KE/E is determined by its effect on K. This 
proves our theorem. 


To prove the next theorem, we shall use the fact that given an open sub- 
group H of J; containing k*, there exists an abelian extension K/k such 
that H = k*N#Jx. This is the existence theorem which will be proved 
in the next chapter. 


Theorem 7. Let E/k be a finite extension, and let H = NEC gz. Then H 
belongs to the maximal abelian subextension of E. 


Proof. Let K/k be the class field belonging to H. For any b € Cz we 
have N£b & H, and hence : 


1 = (N£b, K/k) = resx (b, KE/E). 


Hence KE is the class field to all of Cz, whence KE = FE and KCE. 
It is then clear that K is maximal abelian in E, thus proving the theorem. 


Corollary. We have {E :k] = (Cy: NEC x) if and only if E/k is abelian. 
Proof. Clear. 


From the consistency property, we can define the Artin map for infinite 
abelian extensions. Let A be the maximal abelian extension of k (i.e. 
compositum of all finite abelian extensions). Given a € Cy we define an 
automorphism (a, k) on A to be (a, K/k) on each subextension K of A, 
finite over k. The consistency property shows that this is well defined, 
and from the definition of the (Krull) topology on G(A/k), which is a 
compact totally disconnected group, we obtain a continuous map 


Cy — G(A/k). 


This map, which we again call the Artin map, has an image which is 
everywhere dense in G(A/k), because of the surjectivity in finite exten- 
sions. We can write C;, as a product 


Ci = R*x CR, 


both algebraically and topologically, and the positive reals R* are in- 
finitely divisible (i.e. every element is an n-th power for all n). Hence our 
infinite Artin map is given by its restriction to C%, which is compact 
(Theorem 4, Chapter VII, §3). Since the continuous image of a compact 
set is compact, it follows that the Artin map is surjective, ie. maps C? 
onto G(A/k). 
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Similarly, if K is any infinite abelian extension, we obtain a continuous 
surjective homomorphism 


wKjkiCy, — G(K/k). 


An open subgroup H of C; is of finite index, and hence closed (it is the 
complement of the union of a finite number of cosets). The kernel of 
wx), is the intersection 


Hx= {) Hr 
FCK 
of all groups Hy belonging to finite subextensions F of K. Actually, it is 


better to look at wx,, as defined on C2, because of the compactness. We 
can then write the kernel of wx, in C? as the intersection 


FCK 
where HY = Hr Ci, and H% is open, of finite index in C2. This kernel 
is then compact, and we have an algebraic and topological isomorphism 


CR/H& = G(K/k). 


We then obtain a bijection between closed subgroups of C; containing 
H4 and (possibly infinite) abelian extensions of k, given by 


KrdHr. 


In the other direction, if H is a closed subgroup of C; containing H 4, 
then its class field K is the fixed field of (H, A/k) = (H,k). As in the 
finite case, the association K +> Hx reverses inclusion relations. We call 
K the class field to Hx as before. The group H, will be called the group 
of universal norms. It is the intersection in C; of all the norm groups 
from finite extensions (or finite abelian extensions, same thing). Using 
the existence theorem,.we shall prove a structure theorem for it later 
(Theorem 6, in Chapter 11, §6). 


CHAPTER XI 


The Existence Theorem and 


Local Class Field Theory 


81. Reduction to Kummer extensions 


We must prove that any open subgroup H of J; containing k* belongs 
to some abelian extension. Thus at some point, we have to start exhibiting 
abelian extensions of k. There are not that many ways of doing this. 
One general way is to make cyclotomic extensions, and when the n-th 
roots of unity are in k, to make Kummer extensions, i.e. adjoining n-th 
roots of elements of k. We shall prove the existence theorem by this 
method. Deeper methods involving the values of certain transcendental 
functions are more significant, but lead into directions which require a 
whole book to themselves. We first start with the reduction lemma. 


Lemma. Let F/k be a cyclic extension, and let H be an open subgroup 
of Jz containing k*. Let Hr = Np}(H). If Hr hasa class field (over F) 
then so does H (over k). 


Proof. Let K/F be the class field of Hy. We shall prove that 
K is Galois over k. Let K’ be the smallest Galois extension of 
k containing K. Leto be an automorphism of K’ over k. Then 
oHy= Hy. ButoKk is class field to oH». Hence cK = K 
and K is Galois over k, so K = K’. We shall actually prove 
that K is abelian over k. Let o be an automorphism of K 
over k whose restriction to F generates G(F'/k). Let r be any 
automorphism of K/F. It will suffice to prove that o com- 
mutes with 7. Let b € Jr be such that 


ae 


T= (,K/F). 
Then 


oto! = (6b,0K/cF) = (ob, K/F). 
However, Nj (ab/b) = 1, so thatob/b € Hr. Hence 
(0b, K/F) = (b, K/F), 
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and ota~! = t, thus proving that K/k is abelian. Since k*NEJ x < H, and 
by Corollary 1 of Theorem 5, Chapter X, §3, we conclude that H has a 
class field. This proves the lemma. 


The lemma will be applied in the following situation. An abelian exten- 
sion K/k is said to have exponent n if 0” = 1 for alla € G(K/k). We 
make the same definition for an abelian group A (say multiplicative), 
and say that A has exponent nif a” = 1 foralla € A. Let H be an open 
subgroup of J; containing k*, such that J;,/H has exponent n. We want 
to prove that there exists a class field to H. Let F = k(g,) be the field 
obtained from k by adjoining a primitive n-th root of unity ¢,. We can 
construct a cyclic tower 


kKCF\CFeC:::Cr=F 


such that each F;41/F; is cyclic. Let Hr = N 7/(H), and similarly 
H; = Ny}.(H). If we can prove that Hy has a class field, then we come 
down stepwise in the tower applying the lemma, to conclude that H has 
a class field. When J;,/H has exponent n, this reduces the existence theo- 
rem to the case when k contains the n-th roots of unity. 

We now recall some easy facts about abelian extensions of k, of exponent 
n, when £, lies in k. Such extensions correspond to subgroups of k* con- 
taining k*” as follows. 

Let k* > D > k*", and assume (D: k*”) finite for simplicity. Let 


Kp = k(D™") 


be the field obtained from k by adjoining all n-th roots of elements of D. 
If aj,..., &p are representatives in D of the factor group D/k*”, then we 
clearly have 


1 
Kp = k(ah!,..., Pa P 


so that Kp is finite. . It is trivial to verify that Kp is abelian over k, of 
exponent n. 

Conversely, let K/k be abelian of exponent 7. Then K is a composite 
of cyclic extensions, and each cyclic extension can be written in the form 
k(o!") for some a € k, using Hilbert’s Theorem 90, Lagrange resolvants, 
or whatnot. (Cf. books on Algebra, e.g. mine.) Thus K = Kp for some D. 

There is a duality between G(K/k) and D/k*” as follows. Let K = Kp. 
For each o € G(K/k) = G, and each a € D, select A € K such that 
A” = a, Then oA/A is independent of the choice of A, and is an n-th 
root of unity, which we denote by (¢, a). The map 


Gx D— Cc 
given by 
(go, «@) > (6,0) = a0A/A 
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is then trivially verified to be bimultiplicative, i.e. a pairing. It is clear 
that this pairing depends only on the class of a modulo k*”, and thus 
induces a pairing 


GX D/k*™ > C*, 


We contend that the orthogonal subgroup to G in D is precisely k*”, 
and that the orthogonal subgroup to D in G is 1. Proof: Let a € D be 
orthogonal to alla €G. ThengA/A = 1 for allo & G, whence a!” € k. 
Hence « € k*”. On the other side, suppose that o & G is orthogonal to all 
of D, For any «a € Dand A such that A” = awehaveoA = A. Henceo 
leaves fixed a set of generators for Kp over k, and henceo = 1. This 
proves our assertion, and we conclude that the pairing 


GX D/k** > C# 


induces an isomorphism of each one of the groups G, D/k*” with the dual 
group of the other. In particular, we find: 


[Kp :k] = (D:k*”"). 


The facts which we have just summarized are referred to as Kummer 
theory. The field Kp is called the Kummer field belonging to D. Note 
that the Kummer theory establishes a duality between the Galois group 
and a certain group associated with the ground field, whereas the class 
field theory establishes an isomorphism, depending on a much more subtle 
construction, through the Artin symbol. 


§2. Proof of the existence theorem 


Existence Theorem. Let H be an open subgroup of J, containing k*. 
Then there exists a class field to H. 


Proof. As mentioned in the preceeding section, we are reduced to the 
case when J;,/H has exponent n, and k contains all n-th roots of unity, 
which we assume from now on. Without loss of generality, n > 2. 


Theorem 1, Let S be a finite set of absolute values of k containing all the 
archimedean ones, all p such that p|n, and enough absolute values such that 
J, = k*¥Jg. Let 
B= [I &°x [J U.. 
ves 2S 
Then k*B has a class field K, which is equal to k(k4/”), i.e. is obtained by 


adjoining to k all n-th roots of S-units. If s is the number of elements 
of S, then [(K :k] = n°. Finally, k* AB = kg. 
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Proof. Let K = k(ki’"). Observe that ks N k*"” = k& (trivially), and 
that we have an isomorphism 
kgk*"/k* ~ ks/(kg Nk *") = kg/ks. 


Thus K is the Kummer field belonging to kgk*". Since kg modulo roots 
of unity is a free abelian group on s — 1 generators (where s = number of 
elements of S), we conclude that 


(kg: k's) = n° = [K: kl]. | 


Note that K/k is unramified outside S by the usual criterion. Namely, 
K is obtained by adjoining roots of equations 


fi) = k= 0; 


with a Ekg. If A is a root, then f’(A) is divisible only by primes of S. 
We shall prove that k*B = k*N EJx. First we prove the inclusion 


k*B Ck*NE J x. 


Since K/k has exponent n, any element of k*” for v € S (viewed as idele 
with component 1 outside v) is in the kernel of the Artin map, and hence 
contained in k*NéJx. (This could also be proved in a very elementary 
way, using the approximation theorem.) An element of 


II v. 


vES 


is contained in N£J x because for v ¢ S, every local unit is a local norm. 
This proves the first inclusion. 

Conversely, it will suffice to prove that (J,:k*B) = 7%. Let 
kp = k* 1 B. We have: 


(Jn2k*B) = (k*J g :e*B) 
= Us :B) 
Js Nk*: BN k*) 
Tek: kee : 
II (ke ) ne 


vES = . 
(ks :kp) (ks :kg) 


(We used the index computed in Chapter II, §3, and the product formula.) 
There remains to be proved that kg = k3. Itis clear that kg > kg. Con- 
versely, let a Ekg. Then a is a local n-th power at all v ES, so that v 
splits completely in k(a"”) for all ve S. Furthermore, if v é S, then v 
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is unramified in k(a"), Let K’ = k(a!"). Then Jg C NE’ J x:, whence 
J = ks Ch*NE Sx: 


Class field theory shows that K’ = k, and hence « € k%. This concludes 
the proof of Theorem 1. 


The existence theorem is now only a corollary of Theorem 1. Given an 
open subgroup H of Jz, containing k*, such that J/H has exponent n, 
and assuming that the n-th roots of unity are in k, we find a set S as in the 
theorem, and enlarge S still further, to contain all those v such that U, 
is not contained in H. Then B C H, and since k*B has a class field, we con- 
clude by Corollary 1 of Theorem 5 in the preceding chapter that H has a 
class field. 


Remark. We shall see later that v is unramified in an abelian extension 
F/k if and only if U, is contained in the group H to which F belongs. 
From this, we see that in Theorem 1, the class field to k*B is the maximal 
abelian extension of exponent n, unramified outside S, because if F’/k is 
abelian, of exponent n, unramified outside S, and class field to H, then 
BCH whence F C K, where K is class field to k*B, as in the theorem. 


§3. The complete splitting theorem 


The decomposition of a given absolute value v in an abelian extension 
K/k is reflected already in the group H to which K belongs. 


Theorem 2. Let K/k be class field to H. Let v be an absolute value on k. 
Then v splits completely in K if and only if kf CH. 


Proof. If v splits completely, then k* C H because every element of k* 
is a local norm. We shall prove the converse. In this section, we prove it 
only when J;/H has exponent n, and the n-th roots of unity are contained 
in k, We shall complete the proof in the next section. 

Let therefore vp be a fixed absolute value on k such that kes, CH, and 
let S be a finite set of absolute values containing vo, satisfying the condi- 
tions of Theorem 1, that is containing all archimedean », all p|n, and enough 
v such that J = k*Jg. Assume also that S contains all v which are rami- 
fied in K. Let: 


Bye Bo TT Re TT 


vES vES 
uug 

Be = kt? x [[ x I] U.. 
ves vES 
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Then B, 1 Bz = B, where B is the group mentioned in Theorem 1. 
Also B} CH. We shall construct the class field K, to k*B,, and we shall 
see that vg splits completely in this class field. It then follows that v9 
splits completely in K, because K C Kj. 

Let D; = k* QB; and Dz = k* MN Bg. Then 


ks CDink™ CB NK = kg 
by what we proved in §2. Hence D; nk*” = k&, and similarly, 


Don k*” = kg. 


Let K, = k(D¥") and Ky = k(D\"). (The reversal of indices is not 
accidental.) Then by Kummer theory, 


[Ky 2k] = (Dok*":k*") = (De: Don k*”) = (Do:k), 
and similarly, reversing 1 and 2. 
[Ko: k] = (Dyk*": k*") = (Dy: Dy NK") = (Dy: ke). 


Let K, and Ke be class fields to H,; and He respectively. Then Kj, 
Ke are unramified outside S, and if v € S, v # vo then » splits completely 
in Ke, while vg splits completely in K,. Hence 


B, CH, and B.CHo. 
Therefore we obtain inequalities: 


(K,:k] S (J :k*B,) = (k*J g:k*B)) 
_ Ws: By) 
~ (kgtk* By) 


IL. (ks :k#") 
ves 


= Tt ___ (k* 9 By: K'8) 
(kg : k's) 


TI 3:43") 
28 
= sa eee [Ke :k]. 
Similarly, we find 


(k3, : kip) 


nt 


[Ko:k] S$ VJ:k*B,) = [Ky :k]. 
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Multiplying on the right and on the left, we get 
[Ky :k][Ko:k] < (J:k*Bi)(VJ:k*B2) S (Ki: k)[Ke:k). 


Hence equality must hold everywhere in what precedes. In particular, 
we find that k*B,; = H,. We know by construction that v9 splits com- 
pletely in K1, and thus finally, we conclude that vo splits completely in 
K, thus proving what we wanted in the Kummer case. 


Remark 1. The technique used here (due to Herbrand) can also be used 
to give the “algebraic proof” of the universal norm index inequality, as 
was done by Chevalley. Cf. Artin-Tate. 


Remark 2. It did not really matter that we selected one vp from 8S. 
We could split S into two disjoint sets S; and Sg, and argue in a similar 
way. For the present application, however, what we needed was just for 
the study of a single vo. 


§4. Local class field theory and the 
ramification theorem 


In this section, we conclude the proof of the complete splitting theorem, 
and derive local class field theory, describing the effect of the Artin map 
on the local component k* for a fixed v. 


Theorem 3. Let K/k be abelian. The Artin map restricted to k*, namely 
a+ (a, K/k), a &k* 


maps k* into the decomposition group G, (= Gy for any wlv), has kernel 
N~WKz, and induces an isomorphism 


ki/N~Ki, = G,, 
where Ny ts the local norm from K to ky. 


Proof. We know that the group of local norms is contained in the kernel, 
since it lies in NKJx. Hence our theorem follows from the local norm 
index inequality, Chapter IX, §3, once we have proved that the image of 
k* is contained in the decomposition group G,, and is equal to the whole 
decomposition group (this being the local analogue to the global sur- 
jectivity theorem of the Artin map). 

as Z be the fixed field of G,. Then v splits completely in Z, and hence 

k¥ CN#Jz. Ifa €kF, then a = Nb for some local idele b € Zy, so that 


(a, K/k) = (b, K/Z), 
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whence (a, K/k) lies in G,. This proves that the image of k* under the 
Artin map is contained in G,. 

Next we prove that the map is surjective. Without loss of generality, 
we may assume that k= Z. Let S = (k*¥, K/k) be the image of k* and 
let FE be the fixed field of S. If H # k, then E contains a subfield F which 
is cyclic over k, of prime degree p. Let k’ = k({,) where 
tp is a primitive p-th root of unity, and let 


FP’ = Pk’ = F(f,). a Ne 


Let v’ be an absolute value of k’ such that v’|v. The "Xe va 
whole local group k* is contained in the kernel of the 
Artin map 
ki > G,(F/k), 
and hence k;* is contained in the kernel of the Artin map 
kat —> Gy (F’/k’). 


By the Kummer result of the preceding section, this implies that v’ splits 
completely in F’. However, [k’ :k] divides p — 1, and is relatively prime 
to p = [F:k]. Since the ramification index and residue class degree are 
multiplicative in towers, it follows that v splits completely in F. Since we 
assumed that k = Z, this gives a contradiction which proves our theorem. 


The argument which we have just given also concludes the proof of 
Theorem 2. Indeed, let K be class field to H, and assume that k* CH. 
Then (k*, K/k) = 1, and we know that 


(ki, K/k) = Gy. 
It follows that G, = 1, i.e. v splits completely. 
Corollary. Let K/k be class field to H. Then 
Hak, = N,Ki and HN U,= Now. 


Theorem 4. Let K/k be abelian, class field to H. An absolute value v on 
k is unramified in K if and only if U, CH. More generally, (U,, K/k) ts 
equal to the inertia group T, (= Tw for any wv). 


Proof. If v is unramified in K, then every local unit is a local norm, so 
U, CH. Conversely, assume that U, CH. By the preceding corollary, 
we know that every unit in U, is a local norm. By Chapter IX, §3, it 
follows that v is unramified in every cyclic subfield of K, and hence is 
unramified in K. To see that (U,, K/k) = T, in general, we may assume 
without loss of generality that the Galois group G(K/k) is equal to the 
decomposition group G,. (IfZ is the fixed field of G,, then v splits completely 
in Z, and so we may use Z as ground field instead of k.) Let F be the 
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maximal subfield of K in which v is unramified. Then T, is the Galois 
group of K/F. If wv in F, then by the norm property of the Artin symbol, 
we have (U,, K/F) = (U,,K/k). In the non-archimedean case, there 
exists a prime element 7 in F,, which is a local norm from K. Hence 
(x, K/F) = 1. But 


Fo = (ay Uy 


(where {7} is the cyclic group generated by 7), and (F*, K/F) = T,. 
Hence (U,,, K/F) = T,, thus proving our result in general. The archi- 
medean case is equally clear. 


In view of Theorem 4, it is natural to define v unramified in’ H if 
U, CH. With this terminology, we see that v is unramified in H if and 
only if v is unramified in the class field belonging to H. Furthermore, if 
K is class field to H, then the class field to HU, is the maximal subexten- 
sion of K in which v is unramified. 


Corollary. Let K/k be an abelian extension. For any v on k, and wlv 
in K, we have 


(U,:NwUw) = @, 
and the Artin map induces an isomorphism U,/N Uy =~ Ty. 
Proof. Immediate from the corollary of Theorem 3. 


Let F be a local field, i.e. the completion of a number field at an 
absolute value. Let L be an abelian extension with Galois group G. There 
exists a number field k and an abelian extension K, with absolute value 
v, such that 


F=k, and L=K,. 


For instance, let Z be a number field dense in ZL. Let K be the composite 
of cE for all ce G. Then K is stable under G and we let k be the fixed 
field of G. It is immediate that k, = F, and of course K, = L. 

Note that the local Artin map k*-— G(Kk,/k,) is induced by the global 
map. The consistency property of the global symbol implies that the 
local map is independent of the global extension K over k chosen such 
that K,=L and k, =F. Hence by Theorem 3, the Artin map gives an 
isomorphism 


F*/NEL* & G(L/F). 


Theorem 5. Let F be a local field. The Artin map defined for abelian 
extensions L of F satisfies the same formalism as the global map, when 
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viewed as defined on the multiplicative growp of the local field. The 
association 


Li+> N#L* 


establishes a bijection between finite abelian extensions of F, and open 
subgroups of finite index in F*, which reverses the inclusion relations. 


Proof. In the first edition, I asserted :that the proof is the ‘‘same as 
in the global case’”’, but I used the additional property that given an 
abelian extension L of k,, there exists an abelian extension K of k such 
that Kk, =L. I based this assertion on the property that since k* is 
embedded in C,, an open subgroup H, of K* can be written as an 
intersection 


H,=Hok; 


for some open subgroup H of C,. Lenstra pointed out to me that this 
step was not properly justified, and that this property can be bypassed 
by the remarks preceding the theorem and the following argument. 
Indeed, by those remarks, the association 


Lio NEL* 


gives an injection of the family of abelian extension to open subgroups 
of F*, Thus the only thing to prove is the surjection, i.e. every open 
subgroup is the norm group of some abelian extension, in other words, 
we have to prove the existence theorem. The arguments given in §1 in 
the global case apply equally well in the local case. Thus given the 
subgroup H,, if the factor group F*/H, has exponent n, then by these 
arguments, we may assume without loss of generality that the n-th roots 
of unity lie in the ground field F. But then we may use Kummer theory. 
Let L = F(F") be the abelian extension obtained by adjoining all n-th 
roots of elements in F*, Then 


(F*:F*") = [L: Fl, 


and F*” is contained in the kernel of the Artin map. By Theorem 3 (the 
norm index relation for abelian extensions) it follows that 


F*" = NEL*. 


Since F*” < H, < F*, it now follows immediately that H, is the norm 
group of some subextension of L, thus proving Theorem 5. 

It becomes a problem to define the local Artin map purely locally in 
the ramified case (in the unramified case, the Artin symbol locally can 
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be defined in the same manner as the global one). Chevalley was the first 
to do it, using the simple algebras. What mattered, however, were the 
cocycles defining the algebras, so that a purely cohomological treatment 
could be given as was done first by Hochschild. In fact, the local and global 
cohomology for this can be axiomatized into the “class formations”, for 
which we refer to Artin-Tate. 

When asking for a global abelian extension K of k such that Kk, = k’ 
is a given local abelian extension, one can ask if K can be so chosen that 
[K:k] = [k’:k,], especially in the cyclic case. The answer is yes, except 
in one special case. This is the Grunwald-Wang theorem, which even does 
this for a finite set S of absolute values. Observe that for such a set, the 
finite product 

I] #8 


2ES 


is embedded algebraically in the idele classes C;, (that is the natural map 
into C; is injective), but not topologically, in distinction to the case when 
S has only one element. For a complete treatment of the Grunwald-Wang 
theorem, which has nothing to do with cohomology, we refer to Artin- 
Tate. 

A related question is the following: If a € k* is an n-th power locally 
at every v € My, is a alSo an n-th power in k? The answer is yes, except 
in a special case which can be described completely. Cf. Artin-Tate for 
that too. 

As in the global case, the local existence theorem allows us to see that 
if E/k, is a finite extension, then NZ E* is the local norm group to the 
maximal abelian subextension of Z. The proof is the same as in the global 
case. 

Using the consistency property, we can define the local Artin map for 
the maximal abelian extension A of k,, thus obtaining a homomorphism 


@, thy G(A/k,), 


whose image is everywhere dense. Let us assume that » is p-adic. Since 
the intersection of all open subgroups of finite index in k* is obviously 
equal to 1 (this is now different from the global situation), we conclude 
that the kernel of the infinite map is trivial. In the local case, however, 
the map is not surjective any more. In fact, we can write k¥as a product 


ke = {wy XU, = ZX Uy, 
where {z} is the cyclic group generated by a prime element x in k,. The 


map , is not only continuous for the product topology, but also for 
the topology in which subgroups of finite index form a fundamental 
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system of neighborhoods of 1 in k*¥. The restriction of this topology to 
Z is the “ideal topology”. Following Artin, we can then complete Z 
under this topology, and using the Chinese remainder theorem we see 
that the completion Z is the compact group equal to the direct product 
of all p-adic integers for all p. Extending the map w, by continuity, we 
obtain an isomorphism, 


ki = ZX U, = G(A/ky) 


which is both algebraic and topological. This gives a rather good model 
for the Galois group G(A/k,). For instance, we see that G(A/k,) has a 
unique subgroup of order 2 (which one?), and hence that there exists a 
unique subfield of A containing k,, which is of degree 2 under A. 

Finally, we mention that Theorem 4 admits a substantial refinement. 
Let k denote a p-adic field until the end of the section. Then k has a 
filtration 


k*¥ = U_yDU9DULDU2D:::DUD::-, 
where Uy = U, and U; consists of those elements x € U such that 
xz =1 (modp’). 


Correspondingly, let K/k be a Galois extension with group G (equal to 
the decomposition group since we assumed that k is local), inertial group 
T, We can define a sequence of subgroups V; (called the higher ramifica- 
tion groups) by the condition that o € V; if and only if 


ga = a (mod $'*") 
for alla Gox. Thus Vp = T. 


Theorem. If K/k is abelian, and k is p-adic, then the reciprocity law 
map k* — G(K/k) maps U; onto V (i? depending on i). 


The proof requires a refined look at the higher ramification, and is 
carried out in detail, for instance in Artin-Tate. Our purpose is not to 
rewrite or copy Artin-Tate here, and we refer the reader to it. The discus- 
sion is arithmetic, and independent of cohomology. The local theory thus 
obtained also yields a description of the local conductor in terms of the 
higher ramification groups, and into a description of the precise relations 
existing between the (local) different and the conductor. 


§5. The Hilbert class field and the 
principal ideal theorem 


The ramification theorem (Theorem 4) and the existence theorem have 
an interesting global application. The group 


H =k*Js, 
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has a class field K which by Theorem 4 is unramified everywhere (includ- 
ing the.archimedean absolute values). Furthermore 


J/k*I 3,, ~ 1/P 


is isomorphic to the ideal class group of k, under the ideal map,’ This 
class field K is called the Hilbert class field. We see that its Galois group 
is isomorphic under the Artin map to the ordinary ideal class group. It 
becomes a problem to exhibit K explicitly. Complex multiplication and 
its generalizations do this in special cases, by transcendental methods, 
outside the scope of this book. __ : 

Hilbert had conjectured that an ideal of k becomes principal in the Hilbert 
class field. This was reduced by Artin to a statement of finite group theory 
by means of the reciprocity law as follows. 

Let & be the number field, K the Hilbert class field 
over k, and L the Hilbert class field over K. It is clear 
that L is Galois over k: If \ is any isomorphism of L over 
k, then \K = K and AL is unramified over \K, whence L 
AL CL, so AL = L. Let G be the Galois group of L/k | (S 
and S§ the Galois group of L/K. Then G/S is the Galois K 
group of K/k. From the definition of the Hilbert class | fers 
field, it is clear that K is maximal abelian in L, and hence k 
translating this in terms of the Galois groups, we con- 
clude that G/S is the maximal abelian factor group of 
G, whence S = G is the commutator subgroup of G. 

Let p be a prime of k. We must prove that (p, L/K) = 1, identifying 
p with po,. Let 


p= q1°°°Gr 


be the factorization of p in distinct primes of K. Then 


Let q be any one of the primes of K dividing p, and let ¢: € G/S be one 
of the automorphisms of K/k such that o:q = q;. Extend og; to alliof L. 
Then 

(q:, L/K) = (019, L/K) = (0.4, iL /0:K) = oq, L/K)o7.. 


Thus we obtain 


(, L/K) = u o:(q, L/K)o?". 
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Tf we can prove that the product on the right is equal to 1, then we con- 
clude that p is principal, by the reciprocity law! 

A complicated group theoretic proof was given by Furtwangler. A 
much simpler proof was given shortly thereafter by Iyanaga, following 
a suggestion of Artin concerning a group-theoretical map, the transfer, 
which shows that a product like the above is always equal to 1. We refer 
the reader to Artin-Tate, Chapter XIII, §4, for the self-contained proof 
(and definition of the transfer in general), having to do only with group 
theory, but nothing to do with ideal theory. In this connection, it had 
been an unsolved problem for a long time whether the tower which is 
constructed by taking successive Hilbert class fields can ever become 
infinite. In his talk at the International Congress in 1962, Shafarevich 
showed how this question could be reduced to a group theoretic statement, 
involving certain bounds for'the number of generators of certain groups. 
Shortly afterwards, he and Golod succeeded in giving examples when the 
tower is infinite, and showing that in some sense, this is a very frequent 
occurrence. For this we refer the reader to the original paper of Golod 
and Shafarevich (On class field towers, AMS translations 48) or the exposi- 
tion by Roquette in [CaF 68]. 


§6. I nfinite divisibility of the universal norms 


Theorem 6. The group of universal norms in C;, ts infinitely divisible. 
In other words, if a EC; is a universal norm, and n is a positive integer, 
then there exists a universal norm b such that a = b”. 


Proof. We shall first need a lemma, whose proof goes back to the tech- 
nique of the existence theorem. 


Lemma. Let n be a positive integer, assume that the n-th roots of unity 
lie in k, and let a be a universal norm. Then a € C%. 


Proof. We construct a large set S as in Theorem 1, §2, and also we 
construct the group 


B=J[e@x[]v.. 
vES vES 
Let K be the class field belonging to k*B. Then a is a norm from K, so 
there exists b ¢ B in the same idele class as a. Let S’ be any finite set of 
absolute values such as that S’ > S, and form the group 


B= Jl ex Tf utx I vp. 
vES ae v8’ 
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Then a also has a representative idele b’ in B’, and there exists 6 & k* 
such that b = 6b’. Then 8 €k* QB = k% by Theorem 1, §2. Hence 
b, is an n-th power for all v € 8S’. We can take S’ arbitrarily large. This 
proves that 6, is an n-th power for all v, i.e. b = c” for some idele c, thus 
proving our lemma, 


We shall now prove Theorem 6, as in Artin-Tate. We let D; be the group 
of universal norms in C,. We first prove that for any finite extension E/k 
we have 


Dy = NEDz 


From the transitivity of the norm, one has trivially N?Dg C Dy. Con- 
versely, let a € D,. For each finite extension K containing F let 


Xx = N§Ck NN Napa). 


By Theorem 4 of Chapter VII, §3, it follows at once that Nz/(a) is com- 
pact. Hence Xx is compact, and is not empty by the transitivity of the 
norm. The family {Xx} for all finite extensions K containing F has the 
finite intersection property, because if K,,..., K, is a finite number of 
such extensions, and K contains each K; (¢ = 1,...,7r) then Xx CXx, 
for all 7. It follows that there exists b € Xx for all K. Then a = Nfb 
and 6 is a universal norm inC. This proves that Dy = N%Dz. 

Given an integer n, and a € Dz, to prove that a € Dt we let FE = k(fn). 
Let a= N Eb with b € Dg. It will suffice to prove that b & Dy. This 
reduces our proof to the case when k contains the n-th roots of unity, 
which we assume for the rest of the proof. 

By the lemma, we have for each finite (Galois, if you wish) K, 


Dy = NEDx C NE(CR) = (NECx)". 
Let 


Yr a NECr ral at 


where a!” means the set of all b EC, such that 6? = a. Then a!’ is 
closed in C;, and is compact by the same Theorem 4 of Chapter VII, §3. 
We have just seen that Yx is not empty, and the transitivity of the norm 
shows that the family {Yx} for all finite K/k has the finite intersection 
property. Hence there exists 6 € Yx for all K. This 6 is a universal 
norm, and b” = a, thereby concluding the proof of Theorem 6. 


We refer to Artin-Tate for the proof that D; is the connected component 
of C ke 


CHAPTER XII 


L-Series Again 


§1. The proper abelian L-series 


Let x be a character of the idele classes Cy, (or equivalently, of Jz, 
vanishing on k*), that is a continuous homomorphism 


Ji/k* — CF, 


and assume in addition throughout this section that X has finite period. Then 
the kernel H, of x is a closed subgroup of finite index, which is therefore 
open, and has a class field denoted by K,. 


A prime p is said to be unramified for X, or X is said to be unramified at 
p, if the group of local units U, is contained in H,. (Ci. Theorem 4 of 
Chapter XI, §4.) If that is the case, and 7 is an element of order 1 in k,, 
we view 7 as an idele, 


Te C2 5 Ay I Ds 3) 
as usual, corresponding to the embedding of k, in J, and we define | 
x(p) = x(7). 


This is well defined, and is independent of the choice of 7, since any other 
element 7, of order 1 differs from 7 by a unit, ie. 7, = um, u € U,, and 
x(u) = 1 since U,cH,. If x is ramified at p, we define y(p) = 0. 

If c is an admissible cycle for K,/k, then we could interpret J/H, as a 
generalized ideal class group, we could interpret y as a character of this 
group, and y(p) would be the value of this character, viewing p as an 
element of an ideal class as in Chapter VII, §4. 

Let H be an open subgroup of J; containing k*. By the conductor 
for H we shal] mean the smallest cycle f such that the group W; of Chap- 
ter VII, §4 is contained in H. The conductor of H, will also be called the 
conductor of X, and will be denoted by f,. In general, a cycle cis said to be 
admissible for H if W.CH. The conductor for H is thus its smallest 
admissible cycle. The ramification theorem (Theorem 4 of Chapter XI, 
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§4) shows that the conductor for X is divisible precisely by those primes p 
which are ramified in K,. 
Let X be a character as above. We define the L-series 


at 1 
L(s, X) = ut pares os = hy ies x) 
ps 


The convergence theorems proved in Chapter VIII, §3, apply to this 
L-series, which differs from L,(s,X) only by a finite number of factors, 
if fic. It is clear that 


L(s, 1) = §x(s). 


Theorem 1. Let K/k be an abelian extension, class field to the class group 
HCJx. Then 


Sk(s)= [I Ls.) = til) It L(s, X) 


x(A)=1 


where the second product is taken over those characters X which are trivial 
on H, butx # 1. 


Proof. It suffices to prove that for each prime p of k, we have 


HO -we)= JL, 0-3)- 


Let p splitin K as 


p= (Bi--- B,)*. 


Then efr = N = [K :k], and NB = Np’. Change variable, let u = Np. 
It suffices to prove that 


(*) aQ—w)= [I (— x@)u). 
x(Hj=1 
We have a trivial identity 
1—w=JJa— ey), 
£ 
where the product is taken over all f-th roots of unity ¢. We shall first 
prove formula (*) under the assumption that p is unramified, i.e. e = 1. 


We then have to show that the values X(p) are simply the values 1, 
C+." repeated r times, where ¢; is a primitive f-th root of 1. 
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’ Let Hky = H,>H. By the complete splitting theorem, H, is the class 
group to the maximal subfield of K in which py splits completely, i.e. the 
fixed field of the decomposition group Gg. Hence 


(Hy:H) =f. 


Let 1 = W,..., Hy, be the distinct characters of H,/H, which is cyclic, 
generated by a prime element 7. Extend these characters to characters 
of J/H, denoted by the same letters, Let 1 = X,,...,X;, be the distinct 
characters of J/H,. Then 


{xij} (GS te HAs D) 
are the characters of J/H. But a has order f mod H. Hence the values 


¥i(m),»- +, ¥/() 


are precisely the values 1, ¢;,..., ¢f 1. This proves what we wanted 
if X is unramified at p. 
We now deal with the general case, where p may be ramified. We have 


(AU,:H) = (U,:U,N HX) =e “ 


by Theorem 4 of Chapter XI, §4, and its corollary. Let 1 = W,...,% 
be the distinct characters of HU,/H, and extend them to characters of 
J/H. Let 1 = X1,...,X,- be the characters of J//HU,. Then p is unrami- 
fied for allx,;,7 = 1,...,fr, and the characters 


{xv} G@=1,...,f7;7=1,...,8 


are all the characters of J//H. lf j #1, so ¥; #1, then ¥,(p) = 0 by 
definition. Hence the only characters X of J/H which are not 0 on p are 
precisely the characters xX; for which p is unramified. This reduces the 
general case to the unramified case, which has already been dealt with, 
and concludes the proof of our theorem. 


From the factorization of the zeta function into a product of L-series, 
and the evaluation at s = 1, one gets a formula relating the class number, 
regulator, and discriminant. We don’t go into this here, but refer the 
reader to Borevich-Shafarevich [BoS 66], or Hasse’s Uber die Klassenzahl 
abelscher Zahikérper, Akademie Verlag, Berlin, 1952. The reader should 
also look at Leopoldt’s results on the p-adic analogue, for instance his 
paper Uber Fermatquotienten von Kreiseinheiten und Klassenzahiformeln 
modulo p, Rendiconti del Circolo di Palermo, 1960, pp. 1-12. 
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§2. Artin (non-abelian) L-series 


All results used here from the elementary theory of group representa- 
tions and characters can be found in my book Algebra. 

Throughout this section and the next, I follow Artin (cf. his collected 
works). 

Let K/k be a Galois extension with group G. If p is a prime of k, then 
p splits in K into a product 


= (Bi ois -B,)°, 


and efr = [K:k], where f is the degree of the residue class field extension. 
For any $|p in K, we have NB = Np’. We have a Frobenius automor- 
phism 0 = (§, K/k) in the decomposition group Gg characterized by the 
fact that 

oa = a? (mod $) 


for «€ ox. This o is determined only in the coset of the inertia group 
Ts, which consists of all 7 € Gg inducing the identity automorphism on 
the residue class field extension. 

If S is a subset of G and x is the character of a representation of G 
(in a finite dimensional space over an algebraically closed field of charac- 
teristic zero), we define 


x(S8) = ae X(r). 


We may therefore view S as the element in the group ring equal to the 
sum of all elements of S. 
Let m be an integer = 1. Ifo = (, K/k), we define 


x(p") = + x("T9). 


This can also be viewed as the value of x on the element 


Z yy Or: 

é rETR 
Since T'g is normal in Gg, it follows that our value for X(p”) is independent 
of the choice of ¢ in the coset of Tg. Since Frobenius automorphisms cor- 
responding to different $,|p are conjugate in G, and since the inertia 
groups Tg, are also conjugate in G, it follows that this value is independent 
of the choice of |p, and that our notation involving only p in x(p”) is 
justified. 
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’ We now define the L-series L(s, xX, K/k) by its logarithm, namely 


Xp”) 
log L(s, xX, K/k 
og L(s, x, K/k) = 2 Ne NG 


The L-series is then the exponent of ‘this logarithm. Trivial bounds in 
terms of the degree of the representation, and the order of G, show that 
this series converges absolutely and uniformly for the usual 


Re(s) 21+ 4, 86 >0 
by comparison with the ordinary zeta function. 
The L-series satisfy the following formalism. 
LI. We have L(s, 1, K/k) = £x(s). 
L2. If X1, Xe are characters of G, then 


L(s, Xi + Xa, K/k) = L(s, X1, K/k)L(s, Xa, K/k). 


L3. If K’> K Dk ts a bigger Galois extension, and X ts a character of 
G(K/k), also viewed as character of G(K'/k), then 


L(s, x, K/k) = L(s, x, K’/k). : 


L4, Let kk CF CK be an intermediate field, and let y be a character of 
G(K/F). Let Xy be the induced character of G(K/k). (We recall the 
definition below.) Then 


L{s, y, K/F) = L(s, Xp K/k). 


Of these properties, only the fourth one requires a non-trivial proof. 
Indeed, the first is obvious, and so is the second since the character x 
appears linearly in the definition of log L(s, X, K/k). i 


The third is also easy to see. Let P’|pin K’, and BB K’ 
for Bin K. Let S = G(K’/K) and let G’ = G(K’/k). Ss 
Let Gg: be the decomposition group of in G’, and let aK 
Tg: be the inertia group of ’ in G’. We first contend lq 
that we have natural isomorphisms k 


Gg 


R 


Gy.S/S 


and 


R 


Ty ~ TyS/S. 
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Proof. It is clear that the restriction to K of an element in Gg/S leaves 
8 fixed, and so lies in Gg. Conversely, if \ is an element of G’ which 
restricts to an element of Gg, then there exists some Y ES such that 
XY € Gg (because \ maps §’ on another divisor of $ and S permutes 
such divisors transitively). Hence \ € Gg/S, thus proving that 


Gz ~ GyS/S. 


A similar argument shows that Ty ~ TyS/S. 
We can also phrase our isomorphisms by saying that the restriction 
homomorphisms 


Gy =e Gy and Ty: _ Ts 
from K’ to K aresurjective, and hence that 
Gy = Gy / (Gy ns) and Ty ~ Ts/(Ty ms). 


The value of x on an element of G’ depends only on its class mod S, i.e. 
on its restriction to K’, by definition of the extension of x from G to G’. 
Finally, if 0’ = ($', K’/k) is a Frobenius automorphism of ¥’ in Gg, 
then its restriction to K is a Frobenius automorphism of J in Gg. From 
this it follows that 


1y xe) =5 DY xo") 
€ -ETR € ET’ 
and hence that the value 
x(p™) 
does not depend on the field K’. This is precisely property L3. 


The fourth property is slightly harder to prove, and depends on a 
more accurate analysis of the decomposition groups and inertia groups 
at the various levels. We do this in the next section. Here, we conclude 
with still a simple statement. 


Theorem 2. If K/k is abelian, class field to H, and if we identify G(K/k) 
with the idele class group C,/H under the Artin map, and X is a simple 
character, then * 


L(s, x, K/k) = L(s, x), 


interpreting the character X on the right as a character on C;/H, and the 
L-series on the right being the proper abelian L-sertes of §1. 
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’ Proof. If p is unramified in K, then the Artin map is given by means 
of the Frobenius automorphism, which depends only on yp, and so the 
p-contribution to the L-series is the same no matter which L-series we 
deal with. Let S be the kernel of x in G, and let K, be the fixed field of S. 
By property L3, we may view X as a character on G(K,/k), and 


L(s, xX, K,/k) = L(s, x, K/k). 


Hence it suffices to prove our result when K = K,, which we assume. 
In that case, p is ramified in K if and only if it is ramified for x, i.e. ramified 
in H, and x is a non-trivial character on the inertia groul Ty. The Galois 
group definition of the L-series yields 


xp) =41 x") =1 x0") X x(x) =0, 
€ -ETR é rETR 


because the sum of a non-trivial character over an abelian group is 0. 
Hence the p-contribution to the L-series L(s, xX, K/k) is equal to 0. By 
definition, it:is also equal to 0 in the abelian definition of L-series. This 
proves the theorem. 


We conclude this section by the expression of the L-series as a product 
over the primes, again as in Artin. Let A:o ++ A(o) be a representation 
of G in terms of endomorphisms of the vector space V, so A(a) € End(V). 
Then 


1 1 
7 ATs) = 5 » A(z) 
rETR 
is idempotent in End(V). Ifo = (8, K/k) as before, we define 


1 
A(™) = A(o") = A(T). 
We can then form the serie& 


log L(s, A, K/k) = ¥° i 


which converges uniformly and absolutely for Re(s) 2 1 + 6, as usual, 
but has its values in End(V), assuming that V is a vector space over the 
complex numbers. Because of the non-commutativity, it appears to be 
a mess to exponentiate this series in End(V), although I cannot escape 
the idea that there may be something in doing so. However, as in Artin, 
one has 


= — 


= —log det(I — Np “*A(8)), 
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where / is the identity in End(V), and consequently, one finds the product 
representation 


1 
L(s, x, K/k) = : 
(, % K/E) = SG Np AB) 


valid for Re(s) > 1. 

For purposes of functional equations, to have neat formulas, it is neces- 
sary to multiply zeta functions and L-series by suitable factors, corre- 
sponding to the archimedean absolute values, namely [-factors. We 
shall see this later for abelian L-series. For the non-abelian ones, we refer 
to Artin’s original paper for the description of these factors. 


§3. Induced characters and L-series contributions 


In this section, we relate induced characters with the decomposition 
and inertia groups. Let S be a subgroup of G = G(K/k), and let » be a 
character of S. If {c} denotes the collection of right cosets of S in G, 
and for each coset c we let ¢ be a coset representative, so that 


G =U Sz, 
c 
then the induced character x, can be defined by the formula 
Xy(A) = D2 ¥(ede7"). 
c 
(For all properties concerning characters used here, cf. for instance the 


last chapter of my book Algebra.) It is understood that y is extended to 
a function on G by letting y(z) = OiftEG,cES8. 


We shall find suitable coset representatives in terms of 


the splitting of the prime p. We let F be the fixed field of S. K 
Let | (S 
p= ait--- af ov 
be the splitting of p into distinct prime powers in F. For k 
each 7 = 1,..., s let Bi be a prime of K lying above qi. 
Let 7; € G be such that 
mB = Pi. 


Let G; = Gg, be the decomposition group of %; in G, and 7; its inertia 
group. Then 


—1 -1 
G; = 1:Gini and §=oT;=9:7in7. 
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If o; = (Bi, K/k) is a Frobenius automorphism of §; in G; (well defined 
modulo 7';), then we can choose o; such that 


—1 
Oi = 110192. 


We let e:, f; and ej, fj denote the usual indices at the levels indicated on 
the following diagram. 


Bl, 
| e:, fi 
e,f a 

| Jc fi 

p 
Thus 

=ee; and f=fifi 
We have 
> esf; = [F:k]. 


Note that the order of G; is ef, and the order of G;N S (which is the 
decomposition group of $B; in S) is e/f7. Hence 


(G:: G;n 8S) = efi. 
Let 
{Viv} @=1,...,s;0=1,..., ef) 


a 
be right coset representatives of G; MS in G;. 


Lemma 1. We contend that {Vivni} is a system of distinct right coset 
representatives of S in G. . 


Proof. We first prove that they represent distinct cosets. Suppose that 


SYi90: = SVj3,u03- 
Then 
—1,—-1 
Yivning Y7u ES. 


Looking at the effect of this element on $j, we see that it maps J; on 
$;. But an element of S leaves q; fixed, and $,|q;. Hence 7 = j.’ Can- 
celing 7; = ; we now conclude immediately that v = y, thus proving 
our first assertion. Our contention follows because the index of S in G 


is equal to [F:k] = > esf:. 
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Having found coset representatives of S in G, we can write down the 
value of the induced character in terms of these, and find 


s exh; 
(1) Xy0) = Be De Wend). 

= = 

This formula applies whether \ is an element of G, or represents a sum 

of elements of G. In the applications, of course, we use sums of elements 
of G, namely X= o7T). If we conjugate o7T1 by 7:, then we obtain 
o7T;. Furthermore, 7; is normal in G;, hence further conjugation by 
Yi, does not change o7'T';. Consequently, we find an expression for the 
value of X, appearing in the L-series, namely 


s 


(2) Xy(oTT)) = a esf(o7 Ts). 


t=1 


We must therefore determine the intersection of o77'; with S, because 
outside of this intersection, the value of y is 0. 


Lemma 2. The intersection of T; NS is not empty if and only tf film. 
In that case, 


OPT: 8 = (PS) = oT 
where oi = (B;, K/F), and T; = T;S is the inertia group of B; in S. 


Proof. Suppose that o77'; contains an element o7'7 €S, with 7 € T;. 
Then on the residue class field 0x/; the effect of o7'7 is the same as that 
of of", and it also leaves or/q; fixed. This effect is that of 


are geen 


and or/q: has Np’: elements. For o7/q: to be fixed, we must therefore 
have f,|m. 
Suppose now that this is the case. The effect of 9; on 0x/®; is 


re oN%, 
with Nq: = Np’. Hence o7'r and y”4: have the same effect on ox/®:. 
They both lie in G;S, which is the decomposition group of §; in S. 
Hence they lie in the same coset of T;. This shows that 


OFT: NSC ettHT:NS). 


The converse is also clear, and this proves the lemma. 
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‘ The desired relationship L4 for L-series is now immediate from this 
last formula. We have for fixed py, 


re => yl afe@it) 


mNp™s 4 fy e a 


For each 7, write m = nf; Only such m divisible by f; give a non-zero 
contribution to the i-th sum. We have e:/e = e/. Hence we get 


Xy(p™) : ¥(qt) 

x mNp™* > py nNpre 
= ¥(q") 

— » xu nNprs 


This proves L4, because it proves that 
log L(s, Xy, K/k) = log L(s, ¥, K/F). 


PART THREE 


ANALYTIC THEORY 


The simple analytic results obtained in Chapter VIII were used up to 
now only incidentally in basically algebraic results, especially in the class 
field theory. We shall concentrate more on the analytic aspects for the rest 
of the book. We give two proofs for the functional equation, one following 
Hecke, and the other following Tate. The reader will profitably compare 
both techniques. Hecke’s proof makes use of the general Poisson summa- 
tion formula for the integral lattice in Euclidean space. Tate’s proof uses 
the adelic form of the Poisson formula. We give the functional equation 
for the L-series with characters only in Tate’s version, which in this case I 
find slightly easier to keep track of the computations. If the character is 
of finite period, then there would still not be too much difference with the 
functional equation as given in Chapter XIII. 

The chapter on densities, using the Tauberian theorem, is misleading. 
Statements on the distribution of primes depend essentially on the explicit 
formulas, which give much better insight (especially when one will have 
better results in the direction of the Riemann Hypothesis). The reader 
can refer to Landau [Ld 17], or also Hooley’s paper ‘‘On Artin’s conjec- 
ture,” J. Reine Angew, Math., 225, 1967, pp. 209-220. Again, the Brauer- 
Siegel theorem on log hR ~ log d'” really depends on a weak result on 
the zeros of the zeta function to have a neat proof. Siegel and Brauer 
had to surmount considerable technical difficulties to go around the 
non-availability of such results at this time. I have reproduced Siegel’s 
argument for this in Chapter XIII. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Functional Equation of the Zeta 


Function, Hecke’s Proof 


§1. The Poisson summation formula 


Let f be a function on R®. We shall say that f tends to 0 rapidly 
at infinity if for each positive integer m the function 


ere (1 + |zl)"f(@), « ER’, 


is bounded for |z| sufficiently large. Here as in the rest of this chapter, 
|z| is the Euclidean norm of x. Equivalently, the preceding condition can 
be formulated by saying that for every polynomial P (in n variables) the 
function Pf is bounded, or that the function 


zr |x|"f(x) 


is bounded, for x sufficiently large (i.e. |x| sufficiently large). 

We define the Schwartz space to be the set of functions on R® which 
are infinitely differefitiable (i.e. partial derivatives of all orders exist and 
are continuous), and which tend to 0 rapidly at infinity, as well as their 
partial derivatives of all orders. , 


Example of such functions. In one variable, e~*” is one, and similarly in 
n variables if we interpret x? as the dot product z- x, which we also write 
z*, Asa matter of notation, we shall write zy instead of x-y if z, y are 
elements of R”. 

If f is a C@ function of one variable which is 0 outside some bounded 
interval, then f is in the Schwartz space. As an example, one can take 


the function 


ee) ers 
f(z) = ( Goer tetas} 
0 otherwise. 
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An analogous function in n variables can be obtained by taking the 
product 


F(e1) - > + f@n). 


It is clear that the Schwartz space is a vector space, which we denote 
by S. We take all our functions to be complex valued, so S is a space 
over C. : 

We let D; be the partial derivative with respect to the j-th variable. 
For each n-tuple of integers = 0, p = (p1,..-, Dn), we write 

D? = Dj!--+ DP, 
so that D? is a partial differential operator, which maps S into itself. As 


a matter of notation, we write 


lp] = pit-++++ Da. 
It is also convenient to use the notation M;f for the function such that 
(Mif)(2) = a,f(z). 
Thus M; is multiplication by the j-th variable. Also 


Mf = MP... MBY, 
so that 
(M?f)(x) = xi! ++ ch"f(z). 


In what follows, we shall take the integral of certain functions over R", 
and we use the following notation: 


[f@ dz = i f(x) dz = i. ee [i fe, vey Ln) Oxy - + dp. 


Since our functions will be taken from S, there is no convergence problem, 
because for x sufficiently large, we have for some constant C: 


Cc 


OS acai ies), 


and we can view the integral as a repeated integral, the order of integra- 
tion being arbitrary. The justification is at the level of elementary cal- 
culus. Furthermore, we differentiate under the integral sign, using the 
formula 


te) te 
2 [xeva={ LKeve 
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for suitable functions K in situations where this is obviously permissible 
(justification loc. cit.), namely when the partial derivatives of K exist, 
are continuous and bounded by an absolutely integrable function of x 
over R”, independent of y. The trivial argument runs as follows, say 
when x and y each consist of one variable: 


fo [Mee Bee — D2K(z, »| dx 


sf. 


But by the mean value theorem, 


K(a, y + h) ms K(z, y) 
h 


K@yth — Kew — D2K(a,y)| dz. 


= D2K(z, y) = D2K(z, c) D2K(z, y); 


where c lies between y and y + h, and c depends on z, y, h. Now we split 
the integral into a finite integral and a tail end, so that the tail end is very 
small because of the absolute integrability of D2K, and then take h small 
and use uniform continuity of D2K on the finite part to get our expression 
less than ¢, for given e. 

A similar argument which is even simpler works to show that similar 
integrals depend continuously on parameters. 

We shall also change variables in an integral. For instance, 


[ie—wac= [raac,  [x-war= re) ax 
If c > 0, then | se) dz = 1 fy) dz. 
We now define the Fourier transform of a function f € S by 
iy) = [i@er dz. 
Remember that cy = x- y. 
We shall now see that the Fourier transform interchanges the maps 
D; and M ro 
Since 
fleet = f(2)(—2mi)aje 79, 
Oy; 
we see that we can differentiate under the integral sign, and that 


Dif = (—27i)(M;f)’. 
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By induction, we get 


| Df = (—2mi)'?\(M Pf)". 


The analogous formula reversing the roles of D? and M® is also true, 


namely: 
i M?f = (2ni)-*\(DPf)*. | 


To see this, we consider 


ust) = [Fe)ys ede, 


and integrate by parts with respect to the j-th variable first. We let 
u=f(z) and = dv= ye?" dx,. 


Then v = (—2zi)~'e~?"Y and the term uv between — co and +00 gives zero 
contribution because f tends to 0 at infinity. Hence 


M,fly) = (2ni)""f D,f(ee "4 dx = (2x) D,f)" 


ay 
Induction now yields our formula. 
Lemma. The Fourier transform ff is a linear map of the Schwartz 
space into itself. 
Proof. If f € S, then it is clear that f is bounded, in fact by 


lfy| S | |f(x)| dex. 


The expression for Mf in terms of the Fourier transform of D®f, which 
is in S, shows that M?f is bounded, so that f tends rapidly to zero at 
infinity. Similarly, one sees that M?D%f is bounded, because we let 
g = D%,¢g €S, and 


M?D% = (—2ni)*(2ni)-"| (De Mf)” 
is bounded. This proves our theorem. 


A function g on R* will be called periodie if g(x +k) = g(x) for all 
k eZ”. We let T” = R"/Z" be the n-torus. Let g be a periodic C* func- 
tion. We define its k-th Fourier coefficient for k € Z” by 


C, = - glue 7" dx. 
T 
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The integral on T” is by definition the n-fold integral with the variables 
(x1,...,%,) ranging from 0 to 1. Integrating by parts d times for any 
integer d > 0, and using the fact that the partial derivatives of g are 
bounded, we conclude at once that there is some number C = C(d, g) such 
that for all k € Z” we have |cx| S C/||kl|¢, where ||kl| is the sup norm. 
Hence the Fourier series 


g(x) = > cper™ tt 
kez" 
converges to g uniformly. 


Poisson summation formula. Let f be in the Schwartz space. Then 
Dd f(m) = Dd fm). 
mez” mez” 


Proof. Let 
g(e) = DL fleth. 
kEZ 


4 


Then g is periodic and C*. If cm is its m-th Fourier coefficient, then 


De Cm = 9(0) = Pa f(k). 
mez" kez" 


On the other hand, interchanging a sum and integral, we get 
Cm = f agajeo"™* dz = >) f f(a + ker"? da 
Tr kez” JT ; 
=> [ f(a + hye Pr dz 
kez" JT 
ae oe f(a)e 2" ""* dx = f(m). 


This proves the Poisson summation formula. 


In preparation for the n-dimensional theorems of the next section, we 
treat here the one dimensional case as an example. Let @ be the function 
defined for y > 0 by 


ay) = = etry, 


It is easy to see that if h(y) = e~*”", then h = h. (We shall recall the 
proof briefly in the next section.) Furthermore, if f is in the Schwartz 
space, and 6 > 0, and fs(y) = f(by), then 


faly) = 7 f0“'y). 
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From this and the Poisson formula in one variable, we find at once the 
functional equation of the theta function, namely 


a(y—*) = y'/7a(y). 
Let s =o + tt witha, ¢ real. We have by definition 


T(s) = i ents YY dy | 
0 y 


Let 
F(s) = w*/?T(s/2) ¢(s). 


Let g(y) = >> e*"*4, so that 2g(y) = O(y) — 1. Then from the above 
n=l 


integral for the gamma function, we obtain at once 


F(s) = iz < g(x) & 


= [i g(a) 4 iz —9(1/x) & 


The functional equation of the theta function immediately implies that 


Fo) =, -5+ [ (a'!? + 2 -yg(a) 


The integral on the right converges absolutely for all complex s, and 
uniformly for s in any strip 7, So So». The expression on the right 
then defines F for all values of s # 0, 1, and we see that 


F(s) = F(1 — s). 


§2. A special computation 
Example 1. Consider the function 


ia=e7, 
where x? = x-zas usual. We contend that h is self dual, i.e. 
k= 
Proof. We differentiate the Fourier transform 


hy) = ac h(x)e 2"? dr 
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under the integral with respect to y (we may assume for this proof that 
we are in the one variable case, since the Fourier transform splits into a 
product of 1-variable transforms), and we integrate by parts. We then 
find that 


ah{y) _ == Qnyh(y) 4 
dy 


Hence there exists a constant C such that 
Aly) = Ce7™®”, 
Taking the value h(0) shows that C = 1, thus concluding the proof. 


Example 2. Next, let f be an arbitrary function in the Schwartz space, 
and let B be a non-singular real matrix. Then the function fg defined by 


fa(x) = f(Bz) 


is also in the Schwartz space, and using the change of variables formula 
for the multiple integral, we find immediately that its Fourier transform 
is given by 


where ||B|| is the absolute value of the determinant of B, and ‘B™! is the 
transpose of the inverse of B. This is clear since when we make the change 
of variables z = Bz, we have dz = ||B|| dz, and 


(Boz, y) = (2, ‘B~1y). 


The Poisson formula will be applied to a special kind of function f in 
the Schwartz space. Let Q be a positive definite quadratic form over the 
reals, on RY, We can write 


Q(z) = (Az, z) 


where {, ) is the usual scalar product,  € R, and A is a symmetric 
matrix, such that for allz # 0 we have Q(z) > 0. 
Let 


g(x) = et Qlz) 


We can write A = B? for some symmetric operator B, and thus 


Q(x) = (Bz, Bz). 
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We are therefore in the situation arising from Examples 1 and 2, and we 
can apply the Poisson formula to g(x). We find: 


EE 1 —a(A7} 
eral eat 


1eZN V |All 12” 


Or, if we let Q’ be the quadratic form such that 
Q'(x) = (A™*s, x), 


then we can rewrite this formula in the form 


yD ene = | ewe 


ez 7 rei 


We shall apply this to a quadratic form obtained arithmetically. 
Let k be a number field, and a a fractional ideal of k. Let 


a= {a,..., an} 
be a basis of a over Z. We let 
a! = {aj,..., oh} 


be the dual basis with respect to the trace. Then a’ is a basis for the 


fractional ideal 
a’ = (ba)7}, 


where 6 is the different of K over Q. (Proposition 4 of Chapter III, §1). 
We let j = 1,..., 71 + 2rg be indices for the conjugates of kin C. We 
write symbolically 


§= £0) +++++ tvan, 


and 
pe) = = 2 ae Ae tyes, 
with real numbers 21, ... , tN. 
Hecke’s theta formula. Let c,,...,¢n be real numbers > 0, such 


that Cr4y = Craver, fori SvXro. Let d, be the absolute value of the 
discriminant of a, so that 


(d,) = Nad, 
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” Let 
N 
g(x) = exp (- ad, iN Dye JEP *) 
and let 
O(c, a) = ae g(x). 
rez 
Then we have the relation 
1 
0(c, 2) = ————— Phat 
pf fey ane Gr O(c I 

where c~! stands symbolically for cj}, ..., cy. 


Proof. Let us put 
N 


Q(c> a,z) = & ejla? i a? ay? 
= {A c,a%, Z). 


The vu-component of the matrix A... is 
N * * 
D cjabal?, 
j=l 


From Chapter III, §1, it is immediately verified that the inverse matrix 
of A... is given by 


(Acat, t) = Q(c™, a’, x). 


Furthermore, the absolute value of the determinant is 
| Ac.all = C1°"° cn|D(a, cae , an). 


This yields all the data needed to apply the Poisson formula in the form 
given above for the exponential of a quadratic form, and concludes the 
proof. 


§3. Functional equation 


It is convenient to deal with the zeta function associated with an ideal 
class. We shall follow Hecke (cf. also Landau), which gives an N-dimen- 
sional version of one of the original proofs for the functional equation by 
Riemann. 

Let § be an ideal class of the ordinary ideal class group [/P. We define 


1 
RK) = 
¢(s, &) 2 ne 
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for Re(s) > 1. Let a be an ideal in @~!. The map 
br ab = (£) 


establishes a bijection between the set of ideals in & and equivalence 
classes of non-zero elements of a (where two field elements .are called 
equivalent if they differ by a unit). Let R(a) be a set of representatives 
for the non-zero equivalence classes. Then we may write 


Na~*s(s, ®) = Do 


eames 
tea) NE 


where the sum is taken over representatives £ of equivalence classes of 
non-zero elements of a. Let a,,..., aw bea basis of a over Z. We write 


= 2a, +--+ + vay, a EZ. 


Let S.. be the set of archimedean absolute values on k. For v € S. we let 
a, be the embedding of &k in k,, identified with R or C (in the complex 
case, we fix one identification which otherwise is determined only up to 
conjugacy). We let 

by = Oy, 


and also use this same notation when we let x; be real numbers. 


Functional equation. Let R be an ideal class, N = [k: Ql, dy the 
absolute value of the discriminant of k, 


Ase ott hae 
Let 


Fs, #) = Ar 5)" PO)" £6, 8). 


Let &' be the ideal class of d™!1R~1, where dD ts the different of k/Q. Then 
F(s, 8) ts analytic except for simple poles at s = 0, s = 1, and 


F(s, ®) = F(1 — 5, &’). 


Proof. We shall obtain an integral expression for the zeta function, 
and also see that it is entire except for a simple pole at s = 1, for which 
we shall determine the residue. 

We recall that 


Ts) = / e #y* a , for Re(s) > 0. 
0 
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It ‘will also be useful to note that if f is a function such that f(y)/y is 
absolutely integrable from 0 to oo, then 


fs 2 [so 


for any number a > 0. In other words, the integral is an invariant integral 
on the multiplicative group of positive reals, for the measure dy/y. Note 
that the gamma function is expressed as such an integral. This is relevant 
to the zeta function, because for instance 


1 (s/2) _ / ene yst2 YY | 
as ty) y 


(Here we made a multiplicative translation of f by a?.) 
Let 
ag = Na?d;, 


be the absolute value of the discriminant of a. 
Let v be real. Let 


a? _ w dag, |?, 
where £ is one of our non-zero elements of a. Then we find 
Geo agi Ing tN) ace = i exp(—m dz ™ |e |2y)y"? 4. 
ky , 0 y 


Let »v be complex. By a similar argument, we find 


eas ca . is wd 
(ata? dh Na") re. f exp(—m da!" 2|£,]?y)y oa 


Multiplying over all v €S., and letting y= [[y, be the variable in 
(71 + r2)-space, with 


we obtain 


POPE eee ie : : wad 
A'r(s/2) Oa os i exp(— ade Nol éol?ye)llall? 

0 ts) y 
where 


lvl = IIs”. 


For Re(s) = 1+ 6, the sum over inequivalent £ ¥ 0 is absolutely and 
uniformly convergent. Hence for Re(s) > 1 we find an expression for 
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F(s, &), namely 


F(s, R) = A*T(s/2)"P(8)5(s, R) 


(1) ra _ 2d 
ae ee ~ exp(—mds Walt el2ys)[yll!? & - 
0 0 FE Ra) ¥ 


We can abbreviate the notation to get a clearer picture of this expression. 
We let 
gE= Rtx.--x Rt = IIR} 


be the product of r; + r2 copies of the positive reals. Then we can write 
(2) F(s, ®) = f fy)? ay, 


where d*y = dy/y, and f is the big sum over all — ¥ 0, — € R(a). 
Let V be the image of the group of units U in G. In other words, V is 
the image of the map 
Ur (|Usl) ves 


The kernel of this map is the group of roots of unity. Its image is con- 
tained in the subgroup G° consisting of all y € G such that ||y|| = 1, and 
is a discrete subgroup. Furthermore, G°/V is compact. Also, we can write 
G as a product 

G=Rtx @, 


because any y € G can be written uniquely as 
gai 


with te Rt andceG®. Here c = (c,) and t’%c = (#/%c,). By chang- 
ing variables, we could map G on Euclidean space R™t!. We prefer to 
carry out the proof formally using the present notation. We shall perform 
this change of variables at the end, to compute some needed constants. 
Observe that with the above product expression we have 


llyll = ¢. 
We may write 


F(s, R) = / i FE oe? d*c oe 
0 /¢ t 


where d*c is the appropriate measure on G®°, and c = (c,) is the variable 
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in G°. If we put indices j = 1,..., 71 -+ re then 


c= (¢,..., Cry -trg)- 


Let E be a fundamental domain for V? in G®°. We have a disjoint 
decomposition 


Go = U 2, 


nev 


and hence if wis the number of roots of unity in k, we get 
‘ F(s, R) = 
/ / LC > Dd exp(-adyV" > N,|é,uy|7t!/c,)t*/? d*c e 
0 JEW YEU 2ERa) t, 


- F 1 LIN _ 3/2 at 
=f [ i t0« c,a) — 1] d*ct ; 


We split the integral from 0 to o into two integrals, from 0 to 1 and from 

1 to o. We let u*(E) be the integral of 1 over E, with respect to d*c. 
We then find: 

1 “(8 

F(s, R) = i / - O(t!Ne, a)es!? d*c di (Bye 

o JEW i 


ws 
+ / i 1 fee, a) — t]ateet!? &. 
1 JEW t 
We now use the functional equation of the theta function. We see that 
. 1 | 
@(t%c, a) = — ON cm, a’) 
: Vt 


because ||cl| = 1 (cis in G°!). We transform the first integral from 0 to 1, 
with a small change of variables, letting ¢ = 1/7, dt = —dr/r?. Note 
that the measure d*c is invariant under the change c+> c~! (think of the 
isomorphism with the additive Euclidean measure, invariant under taking 
negatives). We therefore find that 


= F(s, 8) = 
| [tow jae! ae 
1 EW i 


Ws 


2] 1—s 
Liga, anh “2 dt w(E)2 
| [ 2100 c, a’) — 1] d*ct ; mas5) 


(3) 
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This expression is invariant under the changes 


, 


srel—s and ara’. 


This proves the functional equation. 


Actually, our last expression yields more information on F(s, &). Indeed, 
the integrals are absolutely convergent for all complex s, thus giving us 
an analytic expression for F(s, ®), disregarding the two simple polar 
terms at s = 0 and s = 1. 

We shall now carry out explicitly the change of variables in the above 
proof, and compute u*(£). Let u,;,..., u, be independent generators for 
the units modulo roots of unity, and let 


1 
ne = (lu? |, UEP) = (naa. ter pt) 


be their images in G, so that 71,..., 7, form a (multiplicative) Z-basis 
for V. Let 


g:R*xR'>G 
be the map 


1/N 22 22 
Ceci ees oF i 
Then our map is an isomorphism, and in terms of coordinates we have 


Y= to nig +++ Mr"; J=1,...,71 472. 


The Jacobian determinant is then immediately computéd to be 


Ag(t, 2) = ge Bt p, 


where F is the regulator. Hence (2) can now be written 


F(s, 8) = [ J lot, ayePeo-rtrR ae. 


Thus the integral over G° corresponds to an integral over R’, and under 
our map, the fundamental domain F is the image of the unit cube (half 
closed) in this Euclidean space. The cosets of this unit cube with respect 
to the lattice of integral points Z” in R’ correspond to the cosets of # 
with respect to elements of V? in G°. This shows that 


u*(E) = Q-72tT RP — 217-1 Pp, 
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This gives us the residue of F(s, ®): 


Theorem 1. The polar part of F(s, 8) at s = 0 and s = 1 is given by 


ome) 


s—l s 


The zeta function ¢(s, R) has a simple pole at s = 1 with residue 


2 "(29)"? R 
eS 1j2.” 
wap! 
and no other: singularity. 


Proof. The first statement is obtained by plugging in our value for 
»*(E) in the expression (3). The second statement comes from evaluating 


Aa !p(1/2)"9r(1)”. 
So Theorem 1 drops out. 


We have obtained information on the zeta’ function of an ideal class. 


Taking the sum over the ideal classes immediately yields information on 
the zeta function itself, as follows. | 


Theorem 2. Let 


F,(s) = x F(s, &). 


Also, let 
y= 2URR me ea LA MMAR | 
w wap? 
Then 


F,(s) = Fy(1 — s), 


and Fy has a simple pole at s = 0 and s = 1, with polar part 


1 1 r 
(+t 7 Heghy: 
The zeta function ¢%(s) has only a simple pole at s = 1 with residue equal 
to kK. 


We shall now keep our integrals for ¢ = 1, but put back the theta 
terms into the sums over £. In fact, we had 


(~)= ab and Né= NaNb. 
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We can make a similar construction for a’ and hence we find that 


FG, 8) = Gry t 


NE? Ngo yy, lel? .) 5 dy 
fag, yn(- mG ag SON hey lly ; 


1—s 
= dy 
—oNe aN Sw, léo|? :) 2 dy 
+ firey Spe? (—anerar Dy, Lee we) inl? 4 


Each sum over 6 is taken over the ideals in the given class. 
We change variables, making the multiplicative translation 


EA 
Yo = Nein 9 


Then ||y’|| = |ly|], and we find: 


Theorem 3. Let Tr(y) = SNvyv. Then 


Fy(s) = GoD 


1—s 
ms dy 
+E fg, e7( wart nse” toa) ta? + tl ® | 2, 
yl y 


where the sum is taken over all ideals b # 0. 


§4. Application to the Brauer-Siegel theorem 


Following Siegel, we shall show how the formula of Theorem 3 implies 
an asymptotic relation between the class number, absolute value of the 
discriminant, and regulator of a number field k. We denote these numbers 
as usual by hz, dy, and Ry, respectively. We let N;, = [k:Q]. We omit 
the subscript & if the reference to k is clear. 

For the statement of the next theorem, we assume something about 
the zeros of the zeta function, in order to see clearly the simple logical 
structure of the argument. Siegel showed in a special case how one can 
supplement this argument by the technique of L-series to get a proof in 
a wider class of cases, and Brauer extended Siegel’s argument more gen- 
erally, using some of his theorems on characters. We shall do this in 
Chapter XVI. 


Theorem 4. Let k range over a sequence of number fields such that 
N;,/log di > 0. Assume that for some & > 0, the zeta functions £;(s) 
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have no zeros on the interval [1 — 5,1]. Then for this sequence of fields, 
log(h, Rx) ~ log dx’. 


Proof. We shall consider successively values of s > 1, and values of 
s < 1 to get inequalities for AR. 
First take s real > 1, say 


e=1ts, a2. 


For this case, we disregard the sum over b in Theorem 3, except as the 
fact that itis = 0. We then see that 


GoD 5 8 ATE/N TO) EE): 


For s near 1, the gamma factors I'(s/2) and I'(s) are bounded. Further- 
more, using the series expression for ¢g(s), comparing it with the integral, 


we have 


We also have the obvious bound 


¢ G42 Soles) 
a} = *2 a 
Using the value for \ we find 

AR < CN ategtse(y + a) 


for some universal constant C. Taking the log yields 


loghR 


log di/? = jog cae logC + 1+— +n log “a log(1 + @). 


Given ¢, we select « so large that 1/a < ¢. We then select k in the sequence 
so that N;,/log d}/? is close to 0. This proves the right-hand side of the 
type of inequality we want to prove, and we note that the zeros of the zeta 
function have played no role in this inequality. 

We now work on the other side, taking s < 1 and s close to 1. This 
time, we use only one term of the sum in Theorem 3, namely that term 
corresponding to the ideal b = ». Under our hypothesis on the zeros of 
én(s), we conclude that F;,(s) < 0 for s <1 and s close to 1. We let 
s=1—e/N. We restrict the integral to the region defined by the 
inequalities 

qQun Sy; < UN, 
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We disregard the term with ||y||“1—®/?, and give y; its lower bound in this 
region. We then obtain at once an inequality 

C()-Ndl2a-"? < AR. 
Taking the log and dividing by log d¥/? yields 


log hR_ 
log aga Jog di/2" 


Letting € be small, we let k be so large that N/log d!/? is very small. This 
yields the opposite inequality, and concludes the proof of Theorem 4. 


log C() +1—ex< 


The arguments we have just given will be repeated completely in 
Chapter XVI, so that the reader can compare the use of the adelic integral 
expressions of the zeta function with the use of Theorem 3. 


§5. Applications to the ideal function 


We shall see how the functional equation of the zeta function can be 
used to give growth estimate on vertical lines. For this we need some 
classical facts of complex variables, essentially of Phragmen-Lindeléf type. 
We shall then see how the behavior of zeros in the critical strip affects 
these growth estimates, and also affect the ideal function. The analytic 
techniques developed are standard and elementary, essentially at the level 
of Cauchy’s Theorem and its immediate corollaries, 


Phragmen-Lindelof Theorem. Let f(s) be holomorphic in the upper 
part of a strip:a So Sb, andt = t, > 0. Assume that f(s) ts O(e! *) 
with 1 S a, and t— ~ in this strip, and that f(s) is O(t“) for some 
real number M = 0, on the sides of the strip, namely o = a anda = 6. 
Then f(s) ts O(t™) in the strip. In particular, if f is bounded on the sides, 
then f is bounded on the strip. 


Proof. The general statement reduces to the special case when f is 
bounded on the sides, by considering the function f(s)/s™ instead of f(s). 
We now prove this special case, and assume that f is bounded on the sides. 
Without loss of generality we can take ¢, large, so that @ = arg s is close 
to 1/2. We select an integer m = 2 (mod 4) such that m > a. If s = re”, 
then 

s” = r™(cos mé + 7+ sin mé), 


and mé is close to 7. Consider the function 
dels) = g(s) = f(s)e*”, 
with € > 0. Then there is a constant B such that for large ¢ we have 


lo(s)| < Bel eft 08 mo 
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Consequently for large ¢,, the function g(s) is 
bounded by B on the horizontal segment ¢ = fo, 
between the vertical lineso = a anda = 6. 

On the vertical sides of the rectangle shaded in 
Fig. 1, g(s) is bounded since f(s) is bounded, and 
et™eosml is < 1, Hence g(s) is bounded on the 
boundary of the rectangle, consequently inside 
the rectangle, and in fact |g(s)| S B inside this 
rectangle. Hence we get 


|f(s)| < Bet” cosme 


inside the rectangle. This is true for every e > 0, 
and hence 


Figure 1 


If(s)| SB 
inside the rectangle. Our theorem is proved. 


In the Phragmen-Lindeléf theorem we were interested in the crude 
asymptotic behavior for large ¢. In the next theorem, we want a more 
refined behavior, and so we must assume that the function is holomorphic 
in a whole strip. 


First convexity theorem. Let s =o + it. Let f be holomorphic and 
bounded on the stripa So Sb. For eacha let 


M;(c) = M(o) = sup \f(o + 7). 


Then log M(c) is a convex function of o. 


Proof. We must show that 
M(o)®-* S$ M(a)’°M(b)?*. 


We first consider the case when M(a) = M(b) = 1. We must show that 
M(c) S$ 1. Suppose that |f(s)| S$ Bin the strip. For e > 0, let 


1 
gels) = earner 


Then the real part of 1+ e(s — a) is = 1, so that |g.(s)| S$ 1. Also, 
for t = 0, 

1 

ee ees ’ 

lg.(s)| S df 


and therefore 
B 
\f(s)g-(s)| S aa 


€ 
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Let ¢ be small, and select = +B/e. On the boundary of the rectangle 
with sides at o = a, o = 5, with top and bottom +8/e, we find that 
|fge| is bounded by 1. Hence |fg.| S 1 on the whole rectangle. Letting € 
tend to 0 we get what we want, namely, |f| < 1 on the strip. 

In general, let 

bs s—a 


h(s) = M(a)*-*M(b)>—*. 


Then A is entire, has no zeros, and 1/h is bounded on the strip. We have 
|h(a + 2t)| = M(a) and |A(b +- 2é)| = M(d) 
for allt. Consequently, 
Myjx(a) = Myp(6) = 1. 


The first part of the proof implies that |f/h| S< 1, whence |f| < |A|, thus 
proving our theorem. 


Corollary. (Hadamard Three Circle Theorem.) Let f(z) be holo- 
morphic on an annulus a S& |z| S 8B, centered at the origin. Let 


M(r) = sup |f(2)l 
Then log M(r) is a convex function of log r. In other words, 
log B/a« log M(r) S$ log 8/r log M(a) + log r/a log M(8). 


Proof. Let f*(s) = f(e%). Then f* is holomorphic and bounded on the 
stripa So S b, where e* = aande’ = 8. Wesimply apply the theorem, 
to get the corollary. 


In the next corollary, we analyze a growth exponent. Let f be holo- 
morphic in the neighborhood of a vertical line o + 7, with fixed o, and 
suppose that ; 

flo +i) < |e? 


for some positive number 7. The inf of all such ¥ can be called the growth 
exponent of f, and will be denoted by ¥(c). Thus 


flo + it) & [hore 


for every « > 0, and3(a) is the least exponent which makes this inequality 
true. 
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‘Second convexity theorem. Let f be holomorphic in the strip 
asoesb. For eacho assume that f(a +- it) grows at most like a poe 
of |t|, and let ~(c) be the least number = 0 for which 


fo + tt) K ehrs 


for every e > 0. Assume for simplicity also that f(o + it) < ell” in the 
strip, with some a, 1 S a. Then (oc) is convex as a function of a, and in 
particular ts continuous on {a, 6]. 


Proof. The Phragmen-Lindeléf Theorem shows that there is a uniform 
M such that f(o + it) < |¢|” in the strip. Let Z,(s) be the formula for the 
straight line segment between (a) + € and ¥(b) + €; in other words, let 


Ls) =}> s 


The function 


Hs)(—is)~“ be 


is then immediately seen to be bounded in the strip, and our theorem 
follows, since we get ¥(o) < L.(c) for eacha in the strip, and every € > 0. 


Remark. We wish to apply the second convexity theorem to the case 
of a function which satisfies the hypotheses of this corollary, except for 
the presence of a few poles, say the zeta function of a number field k, 
which has a pole of order 1 at s = 1. In that case, we consider 


f(s) = (s — I gi(s). 
If for some o we know that outside a neighborhood of the pole, 


bu(o + tt) K [hrs 


then 
fle + it) xK gree ere 


Furthermore ¥(c) is best possible for the zeta function, outside a neighbor- 
hood of the pole, if and only if (a) + 1 is best possible for the function f. 
The convexity of y follows from the convexity of ¥ + 1, so that our result 
applies to the zeta function. 

We shall deal with a fixed number field k, so that we sometimes write 
¥(c) instead of ¥;,(c). I am indebted to Bombieri for the following formulas 
concerning ¥;(a), and for pointing out Theorem 5. Bombieri tells me 
that the arguments go back to Hardy-Littlewood (1917). They are given 
in Titchmarsh’s book on the zeta function (e.g. Chapter XIV) for the 
case k = Q. They also apply to a wider class of zeta functions and Dirichlet 
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series. Cf. L. Goldstein’s paper, Acta Arithmetica (1969), pp. 205-215. 
Since the zeta function is bounded fora = 1+ 4, & > 0, it follows that 


Let & be a number field of degree N over Q. For any realo, the gama 
function satisfies the asymptotic relation 


IT (o + 2t)| ~ C(aje"“?t7- 27, t+ 00, 


this being obvious from the simplest form of Stirling’s formula. Here, 
C(c) is a constant depending on a. (We won’t even require that it can be 
taken uniform in a strip.) From the functional equation, we see that for 
any s away from the poles, say away from the real axis, we have 


-1 
ply = ate TE (M9) (MAY na — 9). 


vESa 


For a fixed o, the term A+~* is bounded, as a function of t. If (co) exists 
for some ao, then using the asymptotic formula for the gamma function, 
we conclude that ¥;,(1 — o) also exists, and we have the relation 


vila) = N(Z — 0) + (1 — 9). 


Since ¥,(7) = 0 when go > 1, we conclude that y¥;,(¢) exists when a < 0. 
The Phragmen-Lindeléf theorem then implies that ¥;(0) exists for all a. 
We can therefore apply the convexity theorem, and we see that the graph 
of ¥; looks at worst like this: 
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(Recall that a convex function on an open interval is necessarily 
continuous. ) 

The graph may in faci look better. We shall see that if we assume 
the Riemann Hypothesis, then in fact the graph follows the dotted line 
to 4, and that ¥.(¢) = Oifo = 4. 


Theorem 5. If §;, has no zero foro = 8 > 3, theny,(o) = Ofora 2 8. 


Proof. First observe that log ¢;(s) is analytic forgo 2 8B. We have 
Re log ¢%(s) = log |tz(s)| « log |é|, 


uniformly in a strip a S o S 6 and @ < a, excluding a neighborhood of 
the poles, or say for |é| = ¢, > 0. 

The next lemma is the standard way of showing how to bound a holo- 
morphic function by its real part. Recall that the real part of a holomorphic 
function f satisfies the maximum modulus principle (for instance, look 
at ef), 


Lemma (Borel-Caratheodory). Let f be holomorphic on a closed disc of 
radius R, centered at the origin. Let |f||,= max |f(z)| for |z) =r < R. 
Then 


fll, = = ; SUPR Re f +5 so “ (700) 
Proof. Let A =supg Ref. Assume first that f(0) = 0. Let 
i) 
2) = a4 —F@) 


Then g is holomorphic for |z| S R. Furthermore, if |z| = R, then 
[2A — f(z)| 2 If@)l. 


Hence |lgllze S$ 1/R. By the maximum modulus principle, we have 


llgll- S llgllz, and hence, if |w| = r, we get 
w]e, 
724A — fw)| = 
whence 


Is w)| < (24 + fw), 


and therefore 


2r 
fle S pA, 


which proves the lemma in this case. 
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In general, we apply the preceding estimate to the function 


h(z) = f(z) — f(0). 
Then 
supp Re h S supp Ref + |f(0)|, 
and if |w| = 7, we get 


Ifo) — (| 5 p14 + FO, 


whence 


21a + [fll + LO 


\fw)| < > 
thereby proving the lemma. 
We apply the lemma to the function f(s) = log {;(s), and to circles 


centered at the point C + 7 for C large, passing through the points a +- 7 
and 6 + i, with 8 < a < b. We then see that 


llog ¢%(b + 7#)| « log |Z, i— 0. 
Tr 
Bit ati b+ cit 
~ R ~ 
Figure 3 


Indeed, for C large, £;(s) is close to 1 in the half planeo = C. 

Actually, we want log ¢; to behave like a power (log |t/)’ with y < 1. 
To see this, we use the three circles with center at C' + 7, passing through 
a-- i, 6-+ i, and B-+d, with B large and close to C, as on the next 
figure. 


—T\- 


$44 + +— 
Bit ait b+i B+it C+ii 


_— T —> 


= 


~~ T3 


Figure 4 
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The Hadamard Three Circle Theorem then shows that 


llog £4(b + 22)| K (log |é|)7, 


with 
bee 
,= ee = B < 1. 
ioe 
C—B 


This proves Theorem 5, 


Remark, Of course, we have proved something stronger, namely that 
for 0 > 8, we have 


log t(o + it) K (log ||)? +, 


and we can play the same game with ¢(c) as we did with ¥(c), namely 
show that it is convex in o, as in Titchmarsh, thus giving rise to a third 
convexity theorem. We use the technique of the Phragmen-Lindeléf 
Theorem, and the auxiliary function 


(log(—is))“7@. 


However, we won’t need this here. 

We apply Theorem 5 to the problem of estimating the number of 
ideals with norm S$ z. We need another lemma from complex variables. 
First, we give an approximate formulation of the lemma. We have: 


1 ats 1 if y>l 
uf tents if y=1 
aa 0 if O<y<l. 


This is a useful formulation to remember the formalism of what goes on, 
but we need a more precise value for the manner in which the integral 
converges, depending on y. 


Lemma. We have 


Q7t Je_ir 8 
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Proof. In the case y > 1, we take an integral over a rectangle as shown 
on Fig. 5. 


Figure 5 


We shall let A — «. The function y*/s has residue 1 at s = 0, thus 
giving us the contribution of 1. We must then estimate the integral over 
the top, bottom, and left side of the rectangle. 

As for the top, the integral is estimated by 


2 y Lf? 
ee ae eee, eens @: 
is lo + 27 | a= a ee 


Letting A tend to infinity, we see that this integral is bounded by 
y°?/T log y. The bottom is estimated similarly. 
As for the left-hand side, the integral is estimated by 


’ A 
| he oy 
_T |—A + at| A 
which tends to 0 as A goes to infinity. This vields the estimate of the 
lemma when y > 1. 

If 0 < y < 1, we take a rectangle going to the right. Then there is no 
residue, so 1 is replaced by 0. The estimates on the bottom and side of 
the rectangle are carried out as before to yield the analogous estimate. 

If y = 1, then one deals directly with the integral 


24it ae Dos 
. a et 
Ve lanif shoe jioe8 a 
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Since ¢ is an odd function, the term with —7t cancels. The integral of 
1/(4 + #°) is an arctangent, which gives the desired result. We won't 
need this case in the applications, however. 


Theorem 6. Let 7;,(z) be the number of ideals of k with Na < x. Assume 
that {x(s) has no zero foro = b, where} <b <1. Then for every ¢, 
we have 


je(z) = pet + O(2?*5), 
where px 1s the residue of f; ats = 1. 


Proof. We consider the integral 


l 24:T : 
x 

(x) bsp tz(s) — ds. 
2-1T s 
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There is no problem of convergence, which is absolute, and such that we 
can replace the zeta function by the sum >°1/Na’, as well as interchange 
the sum and the integral. In view of the lemma, we have to deal with the 


two sums 
2417 
a is (zy dae 
Nacz J2—iT N $ 


2+1T 
a: (zy? = ds. 
Na>z —?T § 


We take x to lie exactly between two integers, and use the lemma with 
y = z/Na. In the estimate, the term log y comes close to 0 when Na 
comes Close to z, but even in the worst possible case when Na may differ 
from x by $ | log(z/Na) behaves like x. Hence 


1 2477 2 A 
ee, QTi [ (zy? s ds = Iu(Z) + off . 


All we have to do is pick 7 large, say T’ = x°, to make the error term 
negligible. (We used the fact that the order of magnitude of j;(z) is at 
most a constant times z, thus giving an upper bound for the number of 
terms in the above sum.) 


and 
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For the sum with Na > 2, we estimate each term using the lemma, 


namely 
2417 : 2 
x x 1 
Join (i) $4 <(&) 
2-iT a/ s a/ T' - log(x/Na) 


a 


1 
Na? T’- log(x/Na) 


<K 


Again, log(z/Na) behaves at worst like x. Selecting 7 = x* and summing 
over all a yields an estimate < {,(2), i.e., a bound for our sum. Thus our 
integral (*) yields essentially 7,(z), up to a bounded term. 

Now we use Theorem 5, and move the integral to the left. If we had 
the Riemann Hypothesis, we would move the integral to the lineo = $+, 
As it is, take any 6 with 4 < 6 < 1so that ¢, has no zeroforo = 6. Then 


gx(b + tt) <K él 


for every € by Theorem 5, Consequently, shifting the integral (*) to the 
line ¢ = b, we pick up a residue of p,x at s = 1. This gives us the main 
term for j,(z). The error introduced is given by the integral on the top, 
bottom, and left-hand side of the rectangle on Fig. 6, 


tole 
a 
_ 
bo 


Figure 6 


The integral on the left-hand side of the rectangle is bounded by 
T ‘ r ; 
z bre 
fe [tx(b + 2é)| prey e<ely pa 


« oT log T. 
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With our choice of T = x, we find an error of x’**. For instance, on the 
Riemann Hypothesis, our error term is 


gate s 


The integral over the top, say, is estimated by 


Se ee 


2 
i Ino +) ay eo K 


eam 


which is small. This proves our theorem. 


Appendix. Other applications 


Zimmert [Zi 81] has used Hecke’s expression for the zeta function and 
the functional equation to give a better upper bound for the norm of an 
ideal in an ideal class than would come out from the Minkowski constant; 
to give a better lower bound for the discriminant; and also especially to 
give a lower bound for the regulator, showing that it tends to infinity 
exponentially with the degree. Using some of Zimmert’s ideas, Skoruppa 
{Sk 93] was able to give a remarkably simple proof of the following 
inequality, which is a special but important case of Zimmert’s results. 


Theorem 7. Let g(s) = 2-"1(s/2)"1'(s)”. Let R = R, resp. w = w;, be the 
regulator of k resp. the number of roots of unity in k, as usual. Then for 
any real number s > 1, we have 


R s(s — 1) e7~sils— Yg(s)e7 89/99), 


Taking special values of s shows that 
R > ceatitbra 
a 


with some positive constants a, 6, c. One can pick values of s which 
maximize the right side, for instance as in Skoruppa, taking s = 4/8, one 
finds 

c = 0.00299, a = 0.48, b = 0.06. 


Zimmert, with his refinement, finds the constants 
c = 0.02, a = 0.46, b= 0.1. 


A bibliography giving other people’s previous results in those directions 
will be found in [Zi 81]. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Functional Equation, Tate’s Thesis 


This chapter is essentially Tate’s thesis, which has also appeared 
(finally) in the Brighton conference volume. 

We first treat the local duality theory of local fields, i.e. completions of 
number fields under an absolute value. In §1 we give the additive theory 
and in §2 the multiplicative theory which are used later. 

‘In §3 we give the local functional equation, and in §4 we perform certain 
local computations and tabulate special zeta functions, namely those used 
in practice. In §5 we discuss Haar measure and integration on restricted 
direct products; and in §6 we discuss the additive global duality theory. 
The main result here is that the adele group is self-dual, and that the 
additive discrete group of k embedded in it is its own orthogonal comple- 
ment. Thus one may apply the Poisson summation formula to this situa- 
tion (done in §7) and thereby get instantly the functional equation for the 
L-series, in an abstract form. We get actually more (as in the classical 
theory), since we express these as an everywhere convergent integral plus 
a simple term involving possible simple poles at s = 1 or s = 0. 

Finally in §8, we make the results of §7 explicit, and tabulate various 
identities useful for reference in the subsequent applications. - 

One more word on notation. If G is a locally compact commutative 
group, we denote by Inv(G) the set of complex valued functions f on G 
which are continuous, in L,(G), and such that the Fourier transform f 
is also continuous and in L;(G). The Fourier inversion formula then holds 
for such functions for some choice (unique) of Haar measure on G de- 
pending on the choice of Haar measure on G. Such a pair of Haar measures 
is then called self-dual, and throughout our theory we shall always select 
the additive measures to be self-dual. 

We shall use frequently the fact that if x is a character on a compact 
group G, then 

measure of G if xX = id. 
[,x(@) de = ( if x # id. 


Since this fact is trivial, we recall its proof. If x ~ id., there exists an 
element y of G such that x(y) # 1. Making the translation by y does 
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not change Haar measure, and hence 
f x(x) dx = i) x(x + y) dz = x(y) [ x(x) de. 
G G G 


Subtracting and using x(y) # 1 gives what we want. 


§1. Local additive duality 


Let k = k, now denote the completion of a number field under the 
absolute value v. We call k a local field. Then k is either the real numbers, 
complex numbers, or a p-adic field, and v is described by the same terms. 
We denote by | |, the normalized absolute value, inducing the ordinary 
absolute value on the reals if v is archimedean, and the p-adic absolute 
value |p|, = 1/p if v is p-adic. If Ny = [ky : Q,] is the local degree, then 
we set 


N, 
llzlly = lel, 


If v is p-adic, and Np denotes the number of elements in the residue class 
field o/p of &, then 
Ilzllp = [[zlle = (Np), 
where vy = ord, z. 
Suppose for the moment that k = Q,. We define a non-trivial character 
on the additive (locally compact) group of & as follows. 
If v is real, we put 
Xo(x) = —z (mod 1). 


If v is p-adic, and Z,, Q, denote the p-adic integers and p-adic field 
respectively, then there is a canonical embedding of Q,/Zp into Q/Z, 
namely onto that subgroup of Q/Z having only powers of p in the de- 
nominator. Viewing Q/Z as embedded in R/Z = reals mod 1, we let do 
be the composition of these homomorphisms, sending Q, into R/Z: 


Xo: Qp > Qp/Zp > Q/Z > R/Z. . 


If & is a finite extension of Q, and Tr = Tr6, is the trace, then the 
homomorphism 
aN = Xo 9 Tr 
is a continuous, nontrivial homomorphism of é into the reals mod 1. 
Theorem 1. Let k be a local field. Then the bilinear map 


(x y) a ettirlzy) 
? 


induces an identification of the additive group of k with its own character 
group. 
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‘ Proof. It is easily verified that the pairing is continuous, and that the 
kernels on both sides are trivial, ie. = 0. This induces a natural map of & 
into & which is injective, continuous, and dense. It is in fact bicontinuous, 
because if the character \, given by 


; dz (y) _ e2ti(zy) 


is very close to 1, it must take on values close to 1 on a large compact 
subset of k. One sees at once that in that case, x must be close to 0. From 
this it follows that the image of k in the character group is complete, and 
hence closed. The. map is therefore surjective and the theorem is proved. 


In choosing a Haar measure on k, we choose one which is self-dual. 
We shall choose: 


dx = ordinary Lebesgue measure on the real line if & is real. 

dx = twice the ordinary Lebesgue measure if k is complex. 

dz = that measure for which the integers » of k get measure ye 4 
if k is p-adic. 


Here as usual, © = D, denotes the local different, i.e. the ideal such that 
®! is the orthogonal complement of » in the pairing of Theorem 1. 


If » denotes any Haar measure on k, and if a € k* is a non-zero element 
of k, then 
u(a0) = |lallu(), 


or symbolically, d(ax) = |lal| dz. 


Our assertion is clear if v is archimedean, and if v is p-adic, it suffices to 
verify it when a = 7 is a prime element. In that case, mo is of index Np 
in 9, and is an open subgroup of ». Thus our assertion is obvious. 


Theorem 2. If we define the Fourier transform f of a function f in Ly(k) by 
fy) = [ie de, 
then with our choice of measure, the inversion formula 


jx) = f(—, 
holds for f in Inv(k). : 


Proof. We need only establish the inversion formula for one non-trivial 
function, since from abstract Fourier analysis we know it is true save 
possibly for a constant factor. For & real, we can take f(z) = ere, 
for k complex, f(z) = e~?7*”, and for k p-adic, f(z) = characteristic 
function of 0. We leave the details of the computation to the reader 


(ef. §4). 
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§2. Local multiplicative theory 
The units U, = U of our local field are the kernel of the homomorphism 


a+ |lal| 


fora Ek*. If v is p-adic, then U is a compact open subgroup of k*, and 
it is always a compact subgroup of k*. 

By a quasi-character of k* we mean a continuous homomorphism ¢ 
of k* into the multiplicative group of complex numbers. A character is 
thus a quasi-character of absolute value 1. We say that c is unramified 
if it is trivial on U. 


Proposition 1. The unramified quasi-characters are the maps of the form 
e(a) = |[al|°, 


where s is any complex number; s is determined by c if v is archimedean, 
and is determined only mod 27i/log Np if v is p-adic. 


Proof. An unramified quasi-character depends only on |lal|. Use the 
fact that 


kt = UX Rt or k*X = UXZ 


according as v is archimedean or not. In the p-adic case, the decomposition 
is of course not canonical, and depends on the fact that once we have 
selected an element 7 of order 1, then any element a € k* can be written 


a= TU 


for some integer 7 and a unit wu. 

Any quasi-character c restricted to the units U determines a character 
on U, since U is compact. Conversely, given a character X of k*, the 
function : , 

c(a) = x(a) |lall? 
is a quasi-character. 
If v is archimedean, and X a character of &*, we can write 


xa) = (4) lal, 


where m = m,(X) is an integer, m = O or 1 if v is real; ¢ = ¢,(X) is a real 
number, and m, g are uniquely determined by x. 

If v is p-adic, then the subgroups 1 + p” (v 2 0) form a fundamental 
system of rieiehborhoods of lin U. Any quasi-character c must therefore 
vanish on one of these subgroups, and we call the ideal 


i, =f =P" 
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the’conductor of c if m is the smallest integer for which c(1 + p™) = 1. 
(If m = 0, then by definition, f = 0.) 

To use a unified notation for the archimedean and non-archimedean 
case, we shall refer to the integer m,(X) or ord, f, = m as the ramification 
degree of c, or X. 

Selecting a prime element 7 in case v is p-adic, and a decomposition 


ke~=UXRt or kt x UXZ 


we let a’ be the U-component of an element a € k* (so a’ = a/|a| if v is 
archimedean). We let c’ be the restriction of c to U. Using elementary 
results concerning R* or Z, we get: 


Proposition 2. The quasi-characters of k* are the maps of the form 
at (a) = ¢’(a’)|lal|’, 


where c’ is any character of U, uniquely determined by c. The complex 
number s ts determined as in Proposition 1. 


The real part of s in Proposition 2 is uniquely determined by the quasi- 
character, and will be called its real part or also Re(c). 

Now for Haar measure. If g(a) is in C.(k*) (continuous functions with 
compact support), then g(z)||z||~! is in C.(k+ — 0) = C.(k — 0). Hence 
we may define on C,(k*) a non-trivial functional 


gf g@)|lal|~* de, 


which is obviously invariant under multiplicative translation, is positive, 
and thus comes from a Haar measure. Passing to the limit, we have: 


Proposition 3. A function g(a) is in Ly(k*) if and only if g(x)||x||7? 
is in Ly(k — 0), and for such functions, we have 


f[.9@ dia =f o(a)|lai|~* ax, 


where dfa is the measure on k* just mentioned, and dx is the measure on 
(the additive group of) k. 


In fact it will be convenient to take.a Haar measure on k* which differs 
from the above by a constant in the p-adic case, and gives the units mea- 
sure 1 in general. Thus we take: 


d*a = al if v is archimedean. 


Np da 


if v is p-adic. 
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Proposition 4. If v is p-adic, then fu d*a = (ND)7¥?, 


Proof. This is seen immediately, taking into account that |la|| = 1 if 
a €U, that the units are the complement of p in 0, together with the 
definition of the additive Haar measure in §1. 


§3. Local functional equation 


In this section, f(z) denotes a complex valued function on k*, and f(a) 
its restriction to k*. We consider functions satisfying the following con- 
ditions: 

Zl,. f(x) and f(x) are continuous and in L,(k*). 

Z2,. f(a)||a||? and f(a)||a||? are in Ly(k*) fora > 0. 


For such functions, and a quasi-character c, we define a zeta function: 
(f,6) = [Fl@e(a) dra. 
If c(a) = x(a)|la||*, where x is a character of k*, then we also write 
4%, 9) = [F(@x(a)lall? aa. 


Once x is fixed, our zeta function can be viewed as a function of a complex 
variable, which in view of our hypotheses on f, is holomorphic for Re(s) 
(or Re(c)) > 0. In this domain, one sees immediately that one can 
differentiate under the integral sign. Two quasi-characters are called 
equivalent if we have c;(a) = ce(a)|la||*: for some complex number s;. 
We can view a zeta function as a complex valued function on equivalence 
classes of quasi-characters, and it is clear what is meant by analytic con- 
tinuation on these. 

If c is a quasi-character, we define ¢(a) = |lallc7!(a). The functional 
equation will come from the following fundamental Lemma. 


Lemma. For any quasi-character in the domain 0 < Re(c) < 1, and 
two functions f, g satisfying Z1, and Z2,, we have 


oy, cys, é) = F-Org, ). 


Proof. We can write {(f, c){(g, 6) as an absolutely convergent double 
integral over k* X k*, namely: 


[[F@a@e(abd*) || d*a at. 
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The measure is invariant under shearing automorphism (a, 6) — (a, ab), 
and our integral is thus equal to 


[[#@a(arje(o-*) || da as, 


Writing down the definition of g and the multiplicative measures d*a d*b 
we get (up to an obvious constant factor) 


I ff fi f(a)g(x)e(b~)e72* 8) dx da db, 


which is symmetric in f and g. This proves our Lemma. 


If we can show that there exists one function f for which ¢(f, é) is not 0, 
then the quotient ¢(f,c)/t(f, é) is defined and does not depend on the 
function f. We shall denote it by p(c). In the next section we shall exhibit 
for each equivalence class of quasi-characters on a local field a function f 
for which p(c) is defined. We thus get: 


Theorem 3. A zeta function has an analytic continuation to the domain 
of all quasi-characters given by a functional equation of the type 


S(f,0) = por, 6). 


The factor p(c), which is independent of the function f, is a meromorphic 
function defined in the domain 0 < Re(c) < 1 by the functional equation, 
and for all quasi-characters by analytic continuation. 


From the functional equation, we get the following properties: 


1. p(o)p() = e(—1). 
2. p(t) = c(—1)p(c) 
3. If Re(c) = 4, then |p(c)| = 1. 


Proofs. For the first, we have 
(ho = posh, d = pops, 4, 


and 


(fo) = e(—1)¢(f, 4), 


using the fact that i =f~ and @é=c. The first property follows. For 
the second, we have 


THO = 4.9 =e@OsF, 
= p(de(—De(f, ® = p(Oe(—-D¢F, 9, 
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and 
ce) = pos, é), 


so that the second property follows. As to the third, if the exponent of ¢ 
is equal to $, then 


c(a)e(a) = |e(a)|? = e(a)é(a). 
Hence @(a) = é(a). Using the first two properties yields 


p(c)p(c) = 1, 
which proves the third property. 


In the next section, we give explicitly, for each class of quasi-characters, 
a weight function f, which makes the zeta function have the usual shape, 
and in particular, defines p(c) 


§4. Local computations 


v archimedean. We use the following notation: 


x = k;t-variable a = k*-variable 
dx = N, times Lebesgue measure d*a = da/|lall. 


Given any character x of k*, we have 


x(a) = (48) al, 


where m = m,(X) and » = ¢,(x). Ifvis real, m = O or 1. 
We put 
Sy = 8,(X) = N,(s + ig) + |ml, 


8 = N.(1 — s — ig) + |ml. 
If v is real, 
fat) = 2™e—**”, 
If v ts complez, 
A intr it m 2 0 
20 
Fy,o(2) = 1 2 
saev eg lg ealel ifm < 0, 
lan 


Observe that our functions f,. depend only on m, and thus may be de- 
noted by fn = fm, If cis a quasi-character, and X the associated character 
on the units, then we write f, = fy. 
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Theorem 4. With the above notation, we have in all cases, putting 


c(a) = x(a)|lall*: 


f(a) = i™"~_m(z) (if v real, fm = fm) 
t (fer) = € fy) Xs 8) = (Nom) 7*?E (89/2) 
ee é) = CFs, x, 1- s) = i!™| (Nam) —*o! 7 (8,/2). 


Proof. If v is real, our first assertion concerning f is easy and is left to 
the reader. 

For the zeta functions, we use repeatedly the definition of the Gamma 
function: 


T(s) = in e “us! du. 


The computations are also quite simple and are again left to the reader. 

For v complex, things are slightly harder. We establish the formula 
for fm first for m = 0 by induction. To fit classical notation, let us use z 
as a complex variable, 


z2=a+iy = re’. 


For m = 0, we break up the Fourier integral into two real integrals and 
use the classical formula 


) 2 ° —-) 
‘| ent 42rizu du =e7™. 
—oO 
Assume we have proved our formula for some m = 0, so we have 
[tn(wye? =" dev = 2m). 

Writing this out, we get 

ae ita . = 24) 4 An d(cu— . : Op 2 tig? 
[ [ (u —_ iv)™e Qa (ut+v*)44ri(cu 9 du dy = "(x fh iy)e Qn (2° +y ) 

OO OO 


Applying the operator D = (47mi)~1[d/az + i(a/dy)] to both sides (a 

simple task in view of the fact that since 2” is analytic, D(x + ty)™ = 0) 

we obtain our contention for m+ 1. The induction step is carried out. 
To handle the case m < 0, we put a roof on the formula 


f—m(2) = 1 \falZ); 


which we have already proved, and remember that 42 = f(—2). 
For the assertions concerning the zeta functions, we may assume with- 
out loss of generality that » = 0, and that our character x is of type 
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Cm(a) = e*”®, Then 


£m ems 8) = | fal@)en(a)]a da 


«0 2x 
= / i: ao Oty aer ag dr dé 
Jo Jo 
=e (72) GD tml —aer? d(r?), 
0 


from which our assertion follows immediately after a change of variables. 
The function ¢(f, ¢) is now computed using the first part of our theorem 
and the definitions. 

v pxadic. We use the following notation: 


x = k}-variable a = k*-variable 
. a: Np da 
dx gives 9 measure (ND)~'/?—— dta = ——F— —.. 
e oe) Np —T [al 
We denote by m,,» = m the order of the conductor of a character x, 
som = 0. As in the archimedean case, our function f,,, depends only on 
this integer, and in fact, we put 


Qrtr(z) —ip—1 


rED fy 
0 2 é Df! 


é 


In(&) = | 


(® and f, should of course carry the index p). 
For convenience of notation, we write D, = Df,. 


Proposition 5. We have 


(ND)“?(Nf,y) = = 1 (mod f,) 


f, m(2) = 
0 x1 (mod f,). 
Proof. This comes immediately from the fact that the integral of a 
character over a compact group is u(G) or 0 according as the character 
is trivial or not. (The compact group here is (D,)~'.) 


We observe that fy is the characteristic function of D~! while fy is (ND) */? 
times the characteristic function of o. 


We now give explicitly a zeta function for unramified characters. If x 
is unramified, the value x(a) does not depend on the particular choice of 
prime element 7, and is denoted x(p). 
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‘ Theorem 5. Let x be an unramified character of k*, and let f be the 
characteristic function of an ideal p*. Then 


(ND)7*/?x(p)"(Np) 9 


_ XQ) 
Le 


$F, % 8) = 


Proof. This is an easy computation, using the definition of multipli- 
cative Haar measure in terms of the additive one, and taking the integral 
as a sum over integrals over the annuli p” — p’t! for v ranging from 
n to o. On each such annulus, ||a||* is constant, and x(a) = X(7”), since 
X is assumed unramified. We leave the details to the reader. 


Corollary 1. We have 


s—1/2 
{For Xo, 8) = SOP 


Le 


and 


1 
¢(fo, Xq, 1 — s) =ToNp 


Proof. Put n = —ord © in the first case, and n = 0 in the second. 


Corollary 2. Let x be an unramified character of k*, and let fy = fy be 
the characteristic function of D~'. Then 


(ND)*~1/?9x(D7}) 
xa) 
Nps 


(fo, x; 8) = 


and 


a a 1 
a ae os 


Npi- 


We observe that for unramified x, the zeta function has the usual term 
— (Np)~* in the denominator. For ramified characters, it does not. 


— 


Theorem 6. Let 7 be a prime element, X a character of k*, m > O the 
order of tts conductor, and {¢} a set of untt representatives for U/(1 + fy). 
Let o(x) = ord (®,), and put 

n(x) = e2tin(z) 
Let c(a) = x(a)|la||°. Then 


§(fms 0) = €(fmsX, 8) = (NDx)"u(1 + fxr), 
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where 
7(X) = DD (Xn) (er), 
Furthermore, | 
(fm; 6) = ¢Fm, % 1 — s) = (ND) /?(NFuC + fyd- 
(Note: The measure y is of course that of d*a, and 7 in 277 is 3.14159... 


Proof. By definition, 


(fm ©) 


[on vox ela ae 


Sexy" f,, aax(o) aa, 


—9(X 


where A, is the usual annulus p’ — p’t!. We contend that all the terms 
in this sum after the first are 0. 


Case 1. y = —ord D. Then n(a) = 1 on A, and the integral is 
tq = tq = y * 
ne x(a) d*a i: X(an’) d*a = X(T df, x(a) d*a, 


which is 0, since X is non-trivial on U. 


Case 2. —ordD > vy > —ord® — ordf,y. (This occurs only if 
m > 1.) To handle this case, we break up A, into disjoint sets of type 
ap + D7! = ap(1 + Dp”). Onsuch a set, X is constant, = (ao), and 
our integral is equal to 


(0) [a X(a) da. 


This is equal to 0 because we can move this integral by multiplicative 
translation to an integral over 1 + D~'p~” on which our character is 
non-trivial. 

Thus we get 


(Fm % 8) = (NDP n(a)x(a) dta. 


Using our representatives of cosets of U/(1 + f,), itis a trivial matter to 
transform this expression into the one given in the theorem. 

For {(fm, X, 1 — s) we take into account the fact that f, is (ND) /?(Nf,) 
times the characteristic function of 1 + f,, a set on which 


x~*(a)|lal| *~* = 1. 


Our result is then immediate. 
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‘Corollary. If c(a) = x(a)|lal|*, where x ts a character with conductor f, 
of order m > OQ, then 


p(c) = (ND,)°- 7 (Nf) x(x) 
and (Nf)~/?7(x) has absolute value 1. 


Proof. The first statement comes by taking quotients of the zeta func- 
tions. The second comes from the general fact that for Re(c) = 4, we 
have |p(c)| = 1. We then merely set s = 4 above. 


§5. Restricted direct products” 


Earlier, in Chapter VII, we studied the topology of restricted direct 
products, and the special cases of adeles and ideles. Here we consider the 
Haar measure and Pontrjagin duality. 

We let {v} be any set of indices, and G, a locally compact commutative 
group, with a given compact open subgroup H, for all but a finite number 
of v. Let G be the restricted direct product of the G, with respect to the H,. 

A quasi-character of G is then a continuous homomorphism into C*. 

If c is a quasi-character of G, then its restriction to G, is denoted by c,, 
and cy is trivial on H, for all but a finite number of v by continuity and the 
fact that the multiplicative group of complex numbers contains no small 
subgroup other than 1. Furthermore, we have the formula: 


c(a) = Il Cx(ay), 


all but a finite number of the terms on the right being equal to 1. 
Conversely, given a quasi-character c, of G, which is trivial on H, for 
all but a finite number of v, we can define a quasi-character c on G by this 
formula. 
We note that c is a character if and only if c, is a character for all v. 
If G is the character group of G, and H* is the orthogonal complement 
of a closed subgroup of G, i.e. the subgroup of characters which are trivial 
on H, then we have in a natural way 


G/H+ =H, and (G/H) ~ H+. 


It is an easy matter to verify the following theorem in our special case of 
restricted direct products. 


Theorem 7. The restricted direct product of the groups Gy relative to the 
subgroups H+ (which are compact by compact-discrete duality) is naturally 
tsomorphic, topologicalls y and algebraically, to the character group G of G. 
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The isomorphism is of course given by the correspondence 


x = []%. 


Haar measure. Assume that we have chosen a Haar measure da, on 
each G, which gives H, measure 1 for almost all v. We wish to define a 
Haar measure on G for which, in some sense, da = [J da,. To do this, 
we use once more our open subgroups Gg which are products of locally 
compact groups, almost all of which are compact, and hence such that we 
can take the product measure on Gx. There exists a unique Haar measure 
on G inducing this product measure on each Gg (trivial verification), 
which we denote by [[ da,. 


Lemma. If f(a) ts a function on G, then 
i f(a) da = lim f f(a) da 
G S Gs 


if either (1) f(a) ts measurable, f(a) 2 0, in which case +00 ts allowed as 
value of the integrals; or (2) f(a) ts in L,(G), in which case the values of the 
integrals are complex numbers. 


Proof. In either case, {f(a) da is the limit of the integral taken for 
larger and larger compact subsets of G, and any compact is contained in 
some Gx. 


Theorem 8. Assume that for each v we are given a continuous function 
fo € In(G,) such that f, = 1 on H, for almost all v. We define 


f(a) = II fo(az) 
onG (actually a finite product). Then f ts continuous. If, furthermore, 
Il fisces da, = lim Il [isco da, 
v S ves 


ts < o, then f(a) is in L(G), and 


[1 da = Tr [, soe day. 


Proof. Immediate. 


Fourier transform. We keep the notation as above, and let £ denote a 
variable element of G. Let dt, be the measure of G, dual to da, in G,. 
If f,(a,) is the characteristic function of H,, then its Fourier transform 


Fo(Es) = [folas)o(a) da, 
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is the measure of H, times the characteristic function of H+. Consequently, 
from the inversion formula, we get 


le ate) 


and the measure of H+ is 1 for almost all v. We may thus put 
dt = |] dé,. 


Theorem 9. Let fy(ay) be in Ly(Gy), continuous, and assume f, is in 
L,(G,), 1.e. assume that f, € Inv(G,). Assume also that f, is the character- 
istic function of H, for almost all v. Then the function 


f@ = If@) 
ts in Inv(G), and 


f() = TL A(4). 


Proof. By Theorem 8, applied to the function f(a)c(a) = II fo(ax)ey(av) 
we see that the Fourier transform of the product is the product of the 
Fourier transforms. Since f, is in Inv(G,), it follows that f, is in Inv(G,) 
for all v. For almost all v, f, is the characteristic function of H +, Hence 
fis in L,(G) and thus f is in Inv(G@). 


Corollary. The measure d§ = JJ dé, ts dual to JI da,. 


§6. Global additive duality and 


Riemann-Roch theorem 


Let & be a number field (finite extension of the rationals Q). Its com- 
pletion at the absolute value v is k,, and all objects discussed in the local 
case in §1-§4 should have the index v or p in the p-adic case, e.g. 0, dv, 
Dy, || lle. co, ete. 

As mentioned above, the adele group of k is the locally compact group 
equal to the restricted direct product of the k* with respect to the com- 
pact subgroups py, given at the non-archimedean absolute values. We let 


denote a variable element of the adele group 4, = A. We define a con- 
tinuous homomorphism 


A(z) = > Ax(Zo) 
of A into the reals mod Z, and the duality of Theorem 7 applied to our 
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present case, combined with the self-duality of the local theory, gives: 


Theorern 10. The adele group is self-dual, under the pairing 


2ridy(Zyyy) _ ,2rid(zy) 
yy= e =e : 
ev=T 
Our next goal is to prove that the additive group of k, embedded in A 
on the diagonal: 


ar (a, a,a,...) 
is its own orthogonal complement. We frequently write k instead of kt. 


Theorem 11. The additive group k is its own orthogonal complement in 
the self-duality of A. 


Proof. We first prove that k is orthogonal to itself. This amounts to 
proving that if <&k, then >°\,(x) = 0. We can verify this at once if 
k = Q is the field of rational numbers (using a partial fraction decom- 
position of a rational number in terms of rational numbers having only 
prime powers in their denominators). If k is finite over Q, and Tr, resp. Tr 
denote the local trace resp. the global trace, then 


oa A(z) = be yD hw(Tr,(x)) = > Avy), 


w vilw 


where y = >> Tr,(z) = Tr(x), and w ranges over the absolute values 


viw 
of Q. This reduces the statement to Q. 


We have proved kt > k. But A/k compact implies k+ discrete. Hence 
k+/k is both discrete and compact, hence finite. Since k+ is obviously a 
vector space over k, we must have k+ = k thereby concluding the proof 
of the theorem. 


Proposition 6. Let F,. be as in Theorem 3 of Chapter VII, §2. Then 
with our choice of measure, F.. has volume d}/?. 


Proof. This is an easy determinant computation. Remember that at 
complex v, our measure is twice Lebesgue measure. 


Proposition 7. Let F be the subset of A; equal to 


Tl a.% Fs 
vESao 


Then F has measure 1. 


Proof. This follows from our choice of measures dx,, which insure that 
Dd, has measure (ND,)~*'/? for v = wy. 
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We are now ready to apply the duality of Theorem 11 to integration 
theory. 

The arguments which follow could be applied to any locally compact 
commutative group and closed subgroup. To preserve the notation of the 
applications, we give the proof in the context of a self-dual commutative 
group A with a discrete closed subgroup & equal to its own orthogonal 
complement. Then the integral over k is equal to the sum over k. Of 
course, convergence in that case means absolute convergence. We also 
assume that the measure on A is self-dual. 


Poisson formula. Let f be continuous and in L,(A). Assume that 
> lf + @)| 
ack 

is untformly convergent for x in a compact subset of A, and that 


>» La) 
ack 
ts convergent. Then 


LX fle) = b fle). 
a&k aék 


Proof. We give a measure db on the factor group A/k which is such that 
the formula 


Ve [ fla + b) da db = i: f(a) da 


holds, if da corresponds to summation over k, and da is the given measure 
on A. 

Let g(x) = J, f(z +a) da. We contend that g(a) = f(a) for « Ek. 
Indeed, denoting by (, ) the pairing of an element of a group and a char- 
acter, and taking into account. that 


(A/k)” =kt=k 
we have: Popes 
9(8) = J, 9(0)%b, 6) db 

= i= I f(b + a) {b, B) da db 

= fe. [se + a)(b + a, B) da db 
(because (a, 8) = 1 by assumption) 

= | f(@(, 6) da 

A 
= f(6). 
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Now the measure on A is self-dual. Hence the Fourier inversion can 
be applied to § evaluated at 0. The assertion of the theorem follows at 
once from the definition of §(0). 


Classically, as in Chapter XIII, the Poisson formula is applied to the 
case of the reals, and the discrete subgroup Z. We shall apply it to the 
adeles. 

In fact, we shall need to apply it in the adele case, to a multiplicative 
translation of f. 


Riemann-Roch theorem. [If f(x) satisfies the conditions 


(1) f(x) ts continuous and in £,(A). 
(2) X f(a(x + @)) is convergent for ideles a and adeles x wniformly for 
ack 


these variables ranging over compact subsets of the idele and adele groups 
respectively. 

(3) 3 f(aa) is convergent for all ideles a. 
ack 


Then 
1 a 
pat &,/(G) = Hse 


Proof. The function g(x) = f(ar) satisfies the conditions of the Poisson 
formula, as we see using the relation 


ae) = jap (2): 


Our assertion is therefore immediate. 


“ §7. Global functional equation 


In the multiplicative theory, we take the ideles J = J; as our restricted 
direct product of the local multiplicative groups k* with respect to the 
units U, and apply §5. The quasi-characters will be trivial for almost 
all 'U,, i.e. are unramified for almost all v. 

It will be convenient to write J as a direct product fapelogiealty and 
algebraically) by embedding the positive reals Rt in it, namely, we map 
an element ¢ of Rt on the idele 


GUY cag Ms W609) 
having #4" as component at every archimedean v, and 1 at all others. 
This is a norm preserving embedding, since 


N= N (=[k: Qh). 


vESa 
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It is then clear that 
J=RtxJ®, 


i.e, every idele a can be written uniquely as a product 
a= tb 


with t €@R* and b €J°, and this product decomposition is also topo- 
logical. There is a unique measure on J° (denoted by d*b) such that we 
have formally 


d*a = d*bx q. 

We make one restriction on the quasi-characters to be considered in the 
sequel. We assume that they are trivial on k*. Then they can be considered 
as quasi-characters on the idele classes C, = J;/k*. Such characters will 
also be called Hecke characters. Since we know that J?/k* = CQ is 
compact, it follows that the restriction of a quasi-character to C? is a 
character, and thus that we have a situation similar to the one in the local 
archimedean theory. If c is a quasi-character trivial on C?, then we must 
have 


c(a) = |lall’ 


for some complex number s uniquely determined by c. If cis any quasi- 
character, then there is a unique real number o such that |c(a)| = |la||’, 
and we call o the real part of c, Re(c). Given a character X on C;, then 
X(a)||a||° is a quasi-character, and conversely every quasi-character can be 
so written (although x is not determined uniquely, only up to some |la||*). 
It will sometimes be convenient to normalize characters on C, by pre- 
scribing that they should take the value 1 on our embedded Rt (the 
embedding was canonical). This is clearly equivalent to stating that 


be Ny9,(X) = 0. 


veSea 


A quasi-character c determines uniquely such a character xX, so that the 
formula c(@) = x(a)|la||* holds. 

As in the local theory, we let ¢(a) = |lal|c(a)~* so that with the above 
convention, 


é(a) = x~*(a)|lal|~* = X(@)|lal|'~. 


We shall now supplement the construction preceding Theorem 6 of 
Chapter VII, §3, by a measure computation. 
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As before, we let vo be a fixed archimedean absolute value, and 
SL = So — Uo. 


As before, r = 7) + 72 — 1. 

Let €,,...,¢€, be units such that [(e;) generate the lattice of units. 
These are called fundamental units. They are generators of the group 
of units modulo the group of roots of unity. 

The absolute value of the determinant 


det(log || «¢||») 


taken with i= 1,...,7 and v in SZ is the volume of a fundamental 
parallelotope P in Euclidean r-space, up to a sign. Its absolute value is 
called the regulator of k and is denoted by R = Ry. We denote by 
d = d, the absolute value of the discriminant. 


Proposition 8. Let the notation be as above, and 1 as in Theorem 6, 
Chapter VII, §3. Then the measure of I~1(P) is 


2"(Qr)”? 
di? 
Proof. Let Q be the unit cube in r-space. Since J is a homomorphism, 
we have 


measure of 17'(P) _ volume of P _ R 
measure of [-1(Q) volume of Q 


Thus it suffices to compute the measure of J~1(Q), and we leave it as an 
exercise (easy, using the definitions of our multiplicative measure). 


Proposition 9. If E is a fundamental domain for J°/k*, then its 
measure ts 


c= Bay AR 


wat!? 


(notation as in Theorem 6 of Chapter VIT, §3). 
Proof. Trivial from Proposition 8. 


We approach the end of our journey. To get global zeta functions, we 
consider functions f on the adeles satisfying the following conditions: 


Z1, f(x) and f(x) are continuous and in L,(A), ie. f is in Inv(A). 
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’ 72. The sums & f(a(z + «)) and > f(a(x + @)) are both convergent, 


absolutely and uniformly for idan a and adeles x ranging over com~ 
pact subsets of the idele and adele groups respectively. 


Z3. The functions f(a)||al|? and f(a)|lal|? are in Li(J) fora > 1. 


Note that in view of ZI and Z2, the Riemann-Roch theorem is valid 
for functions of the above type. The purpose of Z3 is to enable us to define 
zeta functions. With each such f we define, for quasi-characters c with 
Re(c) > 1 a zeta function 


t(F,e) = [f(@ec(a) d*a, 
the integral being over the idele group.’ If c(a) = X(a)||a||*, then 
(fre) = fas) = [f(a)x(a)llall? da. 


(We always assume quasi-characters and characters are trivial on k*.) 
Once the character x is fixed, our zeta function becomes a function of the 
parameter s, and from our assumption Z3 it follows that it is holomorphic 
in the domain Re(s) > 1. We can say invariantly that it is holomorphic 
in the domain of quasi-characters with Re(c) > 1. 


Theorem 12. By analytic continuation we may extend the definition of 
any zeta function ¢(f, c) to the domain of all quasi-characters of J/k*. The 
extended function is single valued and holomorphic, except at c(a) = 1 and 
c(a) = |lal|, where it has simple poles with residues —xf(0) and -+-xf(0) 
respectively, where x = volume of multiplicative fundamental domain of 
J, mod k*. We have the functional equation 


s(fe) = Fh, @), 


where é(a) = |la||c~'(a). 
Proof. We have 


(Gh. = fia, F@ela) drat fo. F@)e(a) dra. 


The second integral obviously converges for Re(c) equal to any real num- 
ber, because it converges for Re(c) > a» for some ag, and hence con- 
verges all the better for Re(c) S a». We shall now transform the first 
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integral and in fact we shall prove: 


Theorem 13. We have 
ts, ¢) a 


Fla)éa) d*a + 8, Rea = 10, 


i Kade eat s—l 


fiel21 


where 5, 1s 1 or 0 according as the character X induced by c on J° is trivial 
or not in which case s is the unique complex number such that 


c(a) = |lall*. 
The two integrals are convergent for all c, uniformly in every strip 
Oo S Re(c) Say. 


The uniformity of convergence of the integrals in a given strip is clear 
from the above remarks. Furthermore, let us replace (f,c) by (f, ¢) in 
the expression on the right. We take into account that 


flo) = f(—0) = f00), 


and that fla) = f(—a). Then changing variables in the second integral, 
we see that c(—1) will come out as a factor in front of the integral. But 
we have assumed that cis trivial on k*. Hence the expression on the right 
is invariant under the substitution sending (f, c) into (f,é), and thus the 
functional equation follows. 

Let us now complete our proofs by transforming the integral taken over 
||a||< 1. We can write the ideles as a product: 

Bae he a | Tae 


For any fixed #, we have 
[reper d*b + so) | c(tb) d*b 
J E 
= 2, [reece d*b +s0f, c(tb) d*b. 


Using the invariance of measure under multiplicative translations, and the 
fact that c(a) = 1 for a € k*, we see that this expression is equal to 


Za, [ seoaeca) d*b + fof, c(tb) d*b. 
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By Property Z2, which allows us to interchange sum and integral, this 
is equal to 


= 2, f(adb)o(tb) a = a> 


E 2) 


~t(¢ ar Tra c(tb) d*b (Riemann Roch). 


If we had started with the expression 
[ far "byet"b) d*b + f(0) i é(t~*b) d*b, 
J E 


made the transformation sending b to b~' which preserves the measure, 
and then applied the same arguments as above, we would end up with the 
same expression that we found above; in other words, we find the equality 


if f(tb)c(tb) d*b + f(0) ie c(tb) d*b 
= ie fie bye(t"b) d* + f(0) i. é(t'b) d*b. 


Now we observe that c(tb) = c(¢)c(b) = t*c(b), whence 


i o(tb) d*b = (" it a) = lel 
E 


0 if cis non-trivial on J°, 


always using the fact that the integral over a compact group of a non- 
trivial character is 0, and that the integral of the trivial character is the 
measure of the group. 

If we integrate our expressions from t = 0 to t = 1, then on the:right- 
hand side of our equality we can replace {~' by ¢ and the limits of inte- 
gration from 1 to «0. Theorem 13 is now clear, and this concludes the 
proof. 


§8. Global computations 


The purpose of this section is to derive explicitly certain convenient 
global formulas used’in the applications, using a particular weight func- 
tion g, closely related to f,. These will be products of local functions, 
and the proof that the product converges for a > 1 will be given in the 
next chapter. Although it is simple (and classical), we must emphasize 
that this proof is the final step in showing that Theorem 12 is not empty, 
and applies to the classical zeta functions or L-functions. 


Proposition 10. If g is a translation of f, i.e. g(x) = f(bx), then 


Gy) = lPIF@/b) and ff G, c) = cb) "SCF, 2). 
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Proof. Directly from the definitions. The assertion is valid locally or 
globally, i.e. on k* or Jz. In the local case, || || = || ||, of course, and b 
is either in k* or an idele. 

To fix some notation, we put for every character x, 


D =D dd =ND,. 


If x = Xo, then do = dy is simply the absolute value of the discriminant 
of the number field k. We use similar conventions for the local case, putting 
an index p on our symbols. 

If v is archimedean, N = [k : Q), we let 


9x,v(2) = Fy, o(ds? 2) (N yryimeoot/2 


where fy,» is the function of §4. 
If v ts p-adic, we let 


1 
Ix,0(2) = il + Fy.v) Fasv(2); 


it being understood as usual, that if x is unramified, then f,,, = 0, and 
1 + fy,0 = 0, also, so that its measure is d>/*. We let 


9x(2) = [] 9,,0(t2). 


In particular, if X = Xo, then for » archimedean, 


Go,0(2) = fo.x(de!*2) 
and for v p-adic, 

go,(®) = dy’ *fo,x(2); 
where d, = N9),. 

We observe that g, has been obtained from f, by a translation at the 
archimedean v, and multiplication by constant factors, designed to cancel 
certain local extraneous terms, occurring both in the zeta function of f, 
and fy. 

To begin with, we observe a symmetry at the origin. 


Proposition 11. Let X = Xo be the trivial character. Then go and §o 
are 2 O, and 
go(0) = 9o(0) = dy! *(20)”. 


Proof. Immediate from the definitions. 


1/N 
ke 


_ Proposition 12. Let b be the idele having components b, = d ai 


archimedean v, and bs = w~”?, where vy, = ord, D. Then ||b|| = 1, and 


9o(x) = go(b~*z). 
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‘Proof. This is an easy consequence of Proposition 10, together with 
the explicit determination of go in terms of fo. 


If x is a character of Cy, and p is unramified for x, then the value of x 
on the idele having a prime 7 at the p-component and 1 for all other com- 
ponents is independent of the choice of such prime element 7, and will 
be denoted by x(p). We then define 


1 
L(s,x) = JT —— 
. ) pee) 

Np: 


the product being taken over all p which are unramified for x, letting S, 
be the set of » which are ramified for x. 
We put 


A(s, xX) = (2774—"/?ql!%)* TY 1(s,/2)L(s, x), 
vE Sa 
where we recall that 
Sy = 8,(X) = N,(s + te,(x)) + |m,(x)]. 


Theorem 14. Assume that X is normalized so that 


ve N92(X) = 0. 
vESa 


Then: 
(x) X, 8) = A(s, x) TT (x) T] x@yr4)2-, 
pESx peSx 


where ® is the sum of ¢,(X) over the complex v. We also have 
$x, X, 1 — 8) = ACL — 8, X) (NF)? 1 2%, 


where M = > |m,(x)|, and these two expressions are equal. 
vGSa 


Proof. Just put together the local results of the computations of §4, 
together with Proposition 10, and be careful about all the possible can- 
cellations which take place. 


If we had divided g, by (Nf,)1/?, we see that A(s, x) and the resulting 
zeta function would have differed by a constant of absolute value 1, and 
similarly for A(1 — s, xX). 


Corollary 1. We have the functional equation 


W(x)A(s, x) = AGL — &§, x); 
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where W(x) is a constant of absolute value 1, given by 
W(x) = 47 (NET? TT a0) IL x@r). 
pEsx pESx 


Proof. From the local computations of §4, we know that each expres- 
sion T,(x) has absolute value (Nf,,»)/? which is just enough to cancel out 
in the equality 

59x x, 8) = 64x, x%1-— 8). 


Corollary 2. For a fixed character x, put A(s) = A(s, X). Then 
A(S) = AC — s)u(x), 
where u(x) has absolute value 1. 


Proof. A trivial computation, using the relation 


A(S, xX) = A(s, X). 
Corollary 3. Let Ao(s) = A(s,Xo). Then 


Ao(s) = $(Go, Xo, 8) = (27 ?2m—% dy) /?E71(s/2)T72(s) f4(s) 


and 
Ao(s) = Ao(1 — 3). 


Proposition 13. Let 
pe 2° (27)"AR 


wd}! 2 ‘i 


be the volume of the fundamental domain for J? mod k*, Then the residue 
of £90; 8) = €(Go, Xo, 8) at s = 1 ts 


Ty 
»=2 hR 
Ww 


and the residue of [;(s) at 1 ts x itself. 


Proof. The residue for £(go, Xo, 8) comes from the general Theorem 12 
and that for the zeta function comes from s = 1 in Corollary 3 above 
together with the values '(4) = m’/?, and T(1) = 1. 


Theorem 15. We have an integral expression 


soo) =f... dol@ (lal + lal!) da + 
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Proof. If we write down the integral expression of Theorem 13, §7 and 
use Proposition 10 together with the fact that ||bi| = 1 and that the 
multiplicative measure is invariant under multiplicative translation, we 
get what we want. 

This formula is the analogue of the formula proved in Chapter XIII, 
§3. Note that the integral terms are = 0. 


CHAPTER XV 


Density of Primes and Tauberian 
Theorem 


We shall give a proof of Ikehara’s Tauberian theorem (ef. also Widder’s 
book on Laplace Transforms), and prove the density theorem of primes in 
generalized arithmetic progressions determined by Hecke characters. In 
addition to giving a density for primes in given ideal classes, it also gives 
densities for primes distributed suitably in Euclidean N-space. 

The reader will note that the Tauberian theorem has as a corollary the 
asymptotic behavior of the coefficients of a Dirichlet series having a 
simple pole at, say, an integer d > 1 and holomorphic otherwise for 
Re(o) 2 d. If the residue is, say 1, then by translation we are brought 
to evaluating sums of type 

dX nan, 


nz 


and summing or integrating by parts shows that if x a, ~ x, then 


> n%a, ~ x?*1/(d + 1). This can then be applied to the zeta function 
of a variety defined over the ring of algebraic integers of a number field. 
Reducing mod » for almost all p, and applying the estimates of Lang-Weil, 
“‘Number of points of varieties in finite fields,” Am. J. of Math. (1954) pp. 
819-827, one sees that the zeta function has an analytic behavior on 
Re(o) = d such that we can apply the Tauberian theorem if d is the di- 
mension of the variety under consideration. 


§1. The Dirichlet integral 


Let y(x) be a real valued function of bounded variation in any finite 
subinterval of 0 S$ x < w. The function 


(1) f(s) = if “en dyo(r)  (s = o + tt complex) 


contains as special case the Dirichlet series if g(r) is taken to be a step 
function. We shall look into this later. For now, we deal with the integral. 
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Suppose that for a special value sg the function 
¥ — 
ay) = fe" dela) 
0 
is bounded inO S$ y < o. If0 S y1 < ye, we have 


Yo ¥2 es. poe 
i 2 ost dy(x) = f ? 9 —(s—s9)2.—s9z do(z) 
£2) Yi 


5 e880) 9 


(9 — 80) f° eo 8 9(z) de 
Yt Vw 


We see that for Re(s — so) 2 € > 0 and bounded values of baal 

— do 
the left side is uniformly small for large y;. Therefore (1) will converge 
for these s-values. 

Since the assumption about g(y) is satisfied if sp is taken to be a point 
where (1) converges, it follows that (1) has a certain right half-plane as 
plane of convergence and that this convergence is uniform in any compact 
subset of the interior of the half-plane of convergence. Since each 
Joe7** dy(z) is analytic, it follows that (1) is analytic in the interior of 
our half-plane. 

Assume now that v(x) 2 0, that (1) converges for some real sp > 0. 
Integrating d(e—**y(x)), we get 


(2) [ * e—* don) 


& 
—o(0) + e~"g(é) +8 ip e**o(x) dr 
—9(0) + e 8 Feta pg) 
g —(3—~ag)z, —agz 
+s He e e °°" o(x) dx. 


If we put s = So in the first line of (2), we see that the left-hand side is 
bounded, and the last two terms on the right are = 0. Hence e~*s'y(#) 
is bounded in & It follows that for Re(s) > sg we have 


(3) f(s) = —9(0) +8 f * eo *y(x) de 


(including of course the existence of the integral on the right side). 


§2. Ikehara’s Tauberian theorem 


Throughout this section, we suppose that ¢(xr) is a monotone increasing 
function, with g(r) = 0 forz S 0. We let 


H(z) = e*g(z), 
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and the monotonicity of ¢ means for H(z) that 
H(2e) 2 H(a1)e1~*2, for 2 2 24. 
For a given \ > 0, consider the class of all monotonically increasing 
functions ¢(xr) with g(x) = Oforz < 0 that have the following properties: 
(1) The integral for f(s) converges for Re(s) > 1. 
(2) Fore > 0,s = 1+e€+ it, put 


1 . 
s—l 


ht) = f(s) — 


Our property states that A(t) = lim’,(¢) exists uniformly in ¢ for 
«0 
|t] S$ 2. (Whence h(t) is continuous for |t| < 2.) 


Tauberian theorem. There are two functions P,(d) and P2(d) of X» 
alone such that for any ¢ in our class, we have 


P,(d) 2 lim H(y) = lim H(y) 2 P2(d) > 0 
yous yoo 

and such that 

lim P,(A) = lim P2(A) = 1. 

A400 A900 

Should one know therefore that (x) belongs to our class for all then. 
lim e~*¢(x) = 1. 

This is the formula used in our applications. 


We shall now prove the Tauberian theorem. We define 7 to be the 
integral 


+2 9 
r= . i "dv >0 
—a v 
(which gives the customary value). 


Lemma. Under the previous hypotheses, we have 


Ay - 2 
lim a(y—2)%8 Swan. 


youu J —a Xr v2 
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Proof. With s = 1 +e -+ it, we have using (3): 


1 
a —(s—1)z 4 
— i e H (x) dz | 


= i (A(z) — Let dz, 


“ 1 
taking into account the integral i e Node omar Thus 
‘ as 


g 
h(t) —i1 = lim J (H(z) = jen dz 
§ ta JO 


uniformly in |é| < 2 so long as € is fixed. 

Our next goal is to get formula (6) below. We multiply our last expres- 
sion by the function e““”(1 — |t|/2d) and integrate over ¢ from —2\ to 2). 
On the right we can interchange the integral and the limit. Putting 


FQ = ( — Wl) ha 


s 
we get: 


2a 
/ e'"F .(t) dt 
2 


; ‘i Mf 
= lim Pe ( — Hy [/ (H(z) — 1)e7**-* aa dt. 
E00 J —22 2r 0 


The two integrations (which are over finite intervals) can be interchanged, 
and one obtains: 


2a 
(4) ee e'"F (t) dt 


= [ : (A(z) — Ie“ | io ( — fy feo | de. 


The inner integral on the right is elementary. We have 


2h i 2d r 
— 1) teat a sa2l = 
J : ( ft) e di af. ( A) cos((y — x)é) dt, 
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which after a change of variables and integration by parts is equal to 
2 sin? (A(y — 2))_ 


Ay — 2)? 
Thus (4) becomes 


2a 
(5) i ‘OF () dt = 2 ia (H(@) — 1) on a 


* sin? (A(y — z)) 
The integral e & —_>__ 
if xy — 2)? 


obtained by putting e = 0 exists. Adding it to both sides of (5), we get: 
2d 
ity —ex SiN 20(y = t)) 4 
(6) [oe Fb) arof e ae (Tea 


ex sin*(A(y — 2)) 2) 9 
= af H(z)e “My — 2)? — x)? 


dx exists since the similar integral 


We now take the limit as e > 0. What happens to the left side as e > 0? 
The first part converges to 
2d 
i e"'"F(t) dt, 
—2n 


t| \ A) — 
where F(t) is the continuous function ( _ neat because of the 


uniformity of h.(¢) — A(é). 
The second integral has a tail end 


“ _ez sin? A(y — 2) sin? A(y — 2) 
i "UG ae @ s[ w-ae @ 


which is small for large &, uniformly ine. But as e — 0, 


g + 2 — . 9 
—ex Sin” A(y — 2) i: sin” \(y — 2) 
ix Wo ie ae eee 


Hence the second integral has the limit 


co) ry 
J sin? \(y — 2) Bait ” sin? ae 
tt) AY — x)? ee ee 
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What about the right side of (6)? We have just proved that it has a limit 
as é—0. The integrand is positive and increasing as e > 0. Therefore 


if Baer BMS! aE ae 


remains below this limit for all e > 0. Hence 


is also below this limit. We see that 


sin? x(y — 2) 
[ ne B=) Cea a dz 


exists. Its tail end is small and greater than the tail end of the right side 
of (6). It follows that the right side has the limit 


[ H(z) ie ue ar = pc a( - 2) si ~ do. 


Hence finally: 


a - sin? » v\ sin? v 
eit¥ = _S 
(7) im ™ FQ) di + af a dv af H (u 2) 7 dv. 


What happens to (7) as y —> 00? The first integral on the left is the Fourier 
transform of the continuous function F(t) and goes to 0 by the Riemann- 
Lebesgue Lemma. The second integral on the left goes to a, and this 
proves our Lemma. 


We shall now apply our Lemma. Observe that if v > Ay, then 
H ( — *) = 0so that we can also write 


lim aly — 2) lw= no. 


you v2 


The proof from now on is formal. For both inequalities, the idea is to 
consider the integral between finite limits, depending on 4X. 
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Note that the integrand is = 0. Cutting down the domain of integration 


we get 
ey ce v\ sin? » 
lim H ( = 2) dv S 1. 
yw J YX r v 


Using the monotonicity of ¢ and the corresponding property of H, we get 


in the interval [—V/i, Vr] 


a(y-2)2n(y-+) om 


tim a (y — 1) anf sin? va ae 
ye = EN ye = 


Since \ is fixed, y can be replaced by y + 1/+/d. Hence 


Hence 


a mez! V* 
lim H({y) S = P(r), 
yon Vx - 2 
sin* v 
dv 
yx v? 


and we see that lim P,(A) = i, thereby proving the first half of the 
AR 


Tauberian theorem. 
From this half, it follows that H(y) is bounded. Therefore, 


c) cy 2 
[_a( — 2) 5 lb < sof, sn dy 


goes to 0 as y —> 00. Hence we may write also 


2 v\ sin? v 
i ie a(y— 3) Say = 


(We take 1/y as a limit of integration so that y — Vy — © with y.) 
If y is large enough, then H(y) < 2P,(\). Thus H (u — ) in (8) will 
be < 2P,(A) if y is large enough. 
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We now put 


b= = P,Q) +-Vx 


and cut down the integration domain in (8) for large y from —bd to b. 
This neglects 


~b er —b 
1 
a a( a 2) a 2 dv < 2P1(r) ig <3 dv = 2P\(d)/b 


bE v\ sin? v = 1 
i: n( = 2) 3 dvs 2P,(n) | 5a wv S 2P,(A)/b. 


Therefore 


IA 


and 


IA 


b 
4P10) _ v\sin?v 
+ ae at :) 72 


Again by monotonicity, in this interval, 


H(y +2) em = n( -%). 


b 2 
4P109) ie lim a(y +2) een | = vy > 


. b . 
Replacing y by y — X and the integral by m we get 


We get 


Ir 
a 


lim H(y) = e~?2/* ( _ 1PM) = P2(d). 


ym 


It is clear that lim P2(A) = 1, and this proves the Tauberian theorem. 
Aa 


§3. Tauberian theorem for Dirichlet series 
Let 
f(s) = YE an/n® = Yo age*'8* 
n=l 


be a function defined by a Dirichlet series, which converges for Re(s) > 1, 
has real a, 2 0, and such that f is regular on the line Re(s) = 1 with 
exception of a pole of first order at s = 1 with residue 1. 
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‘ Let g(x) be the step function which jumps at. the places x = log n by 
the amount a, and is 0 at 0. Then 


o(z)= DL ap. 
logn<z 
Denoting by ®(z) the function 
(x) = a an, 
NZ 


we have o(x) = &(e*) or ®(x) = ¢(logz). Our function f(s) satisfies the 
condition of the Tauberian theorem for all \, and hence 


lim &(2)/x = 1 or B(x) ~ x, 


We shall now see formally how to extend this to a wider class of 
Dirichlet series. 


Theorem 1. Let f(s) be as above. Let g(s) = >> b,/n® be a Dirichlet 
series with complex coefficients b,, and assume that there is a number C 
such that |b,| < Can. Assume that the series for g(s) converges for 
Re(s) > 1, and that g ts regular on Re(s) = 1 with the possible exception 
of a pole of first order and residue aats= 1. Let U(r) = >* ba. Then 
V(r) ~ ax. as 


Proof. We naturally set a = 0 if there is no pole at s = 0. 

Suppose the b, are real. Then the function (Cf + g)/(C + a) for large 
enough constant C’ satisfies the same conditions as f(s). From this our 
assertion is immediate. 

In case the b, are complex, we write 


— gt) = Li ba/n’ 
so that g*(3) = g(s), and 
og Jo Pg) 
g= 410+ 0) <y 
Then one sees immediately that our theorem follows for g(s). 


For the prime number theorem, we need another asymptotic behavior, 
which we formulate in a proposition. 


Proposition 1. Let bz (n = 2,3,...) be complex numbers such that 


N 
WN) = oy ba = aN + o(N) 
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for some complex a. Then: 


r(N) = > Ons spies | 
= logn * Tog Gey log N 


Proof. We have b, = ¥(n) — W(n — 1) for n = 2, putting ¥(1) = 0. 
Hence 


x (mn) — Vm — 1) _ > #e) - XS U(n) 


aN) = log n log n log(n + 1) 


n==2 
_ ¥(N) 
=ToeN tT = Yn) wit mee .) 


It will therefore suffice to show that the sum is o (*) - To estimate 
g 


this sum, we can replace W(n) by Cn for some constant C. Furthermore, 


1 1 log toe (143) ote Hy) 


logn  log(n-+ 1) log(n) log(m + 1) i? face ae 


Thus it suffices to show 


> tes (log n)? (ay N ): 


As for this, the sum can be split into two sums, with 2 < n < N? and 
NV? <n» < N. Thus our sum is bounded by 


Nve2 N 
(log 2)2 * (og Ni), 


: : N eee 
which is obviously o (Ja) . Our proposition is proved. 


§4. Non-vanishing of the L-series 


We let x be a Hecke character. If » is unramified for x, then we recall 
that X(p) is the value x(a) for any prime element m (viewed as idele with 
p-component equal to 7 and other components equal to 1). If» is ramified 
for.x, then we let x(p) = 0. This is the same thing we have already en- 
countered for instance in Chapter XII, §1, for characters of finite period. 
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We extend x to ideals a by multiplicativity, so that if 
a= Ip", 
2 


then 
x(a) = [[x(p)””. 


With every Hecke character xX, we associate its L-series 


_ yy X(@) _ Wests 
aE) 


Np’ 


The character taking the value 1 will be called the trivial character Xo. 
Its E-series is then the zeta function ¢;(s) of the field k. We have a usual 
logarithmic derivative 


d mM —ms 
7; 108 Lis, X) = Di (log Np)x(p")Np 
Pm 


with the sum taken over all primes p and m 2 1. The sum converges 
absolutely and uniformly for Re(s) = 1-+ 6. As with characters of finite 
period, we see that the contribution to a pole at 1 (if it exists at all) is all 
due to the sum taken only for m = 1. 


Theorem 2. Let X be a Hecke character, X # Xo. Then 
Ld,x) # 0. 


Proof. Assume that L(1, xX) = 0. We have for s real > 1: 


L(s, X) = exp (x a 


where exp(x) = e*. Consider the function 


f(s) = L*(s, Xo) L4(s, x)L(s, x”) = exp (= una ee a x 1) 
Pm 
Then 


lf(s)| = exp b a) ; 
Dim mNp 


where 6 = argx(p”). Since 3-++4 cos 6-+ cos 26 20, we see that 
|f(s)| 2 1 for Re(s) > 1. Assume that x? # Xp 9. Then if L(1,x) = 0, 
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our function f(s) must have a zero at s= 1. Its series represents the 
function for Re(s) > 1, and since f is in particular continuous at s = 1, 
it follows that f(s) must tend to 0 as s tends to 1. Contradiction. 

If x? = Xo, consider 


L(s, Xo) L(s, X) = exp (= 1+ x(p™) . 


p,m mNyp™ 


The term inside exp is a Dirichlet series with coefficients = 0, which 
dominates the series 
2 


2ms 


nm 2mNyp 


which diverges for s = 4 (being the log of the zeta function). This con- 
tradicts the following Lemma on Dirichlet series with coefficients = 0. 


Lemma 1. Let f(s) = Ylaan~ be a function defined by a Dirichlet series 
with a, real = 0, such that the series converges for Re(s) > ao. Suppose 
that f(s) ts holomorphic ata. Then the series converges for Re(s) > a9 — 6 
for some 5 > 0 (and hence represents f(s) in this bigger half-plane). 


Proof. Let 6 be small > 0. We may assume oy = 0 (after a transla- 
tion). We have for0 <a < 4, 


f(c) _ > age eg te, 
n 


We replace the exponents e’ by the series >> 2’/v!. Since all coefficients 
are positive we can interchange >~ >- and: we get the power series expan- 
n v 


sion for f in a neighborhood of 6, which converges for = —26 if we took 
8 small enough. We can then unwind the power series back into the 
Dirichlet series, in the interval —25 So < 6, and this shows that 
the Dirichlet series converges for Re(s) 2 —6. 


Theorem 3. Let X be a Hecke character which is non-trivial on J°. Then 
L(s, X) has no zero on the line s = 1 + tt. 


Proof. This is essentially a corollary of Theorem 2, if we replace s by 
s-+ it, and xX by the character 


a+ x(a)llal]~™. 
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§5. Densities 


For each number x > 0 we denote by P, the set of primes such that 
Np < 2, and by A, the set of integral ideals a such that Na < x. If 8 
is a finite set of primes, we denote by A‘ those integral ideals a which are 
prime to S and such that Na S z, and similarly for PS. 

As a special case of the Tauberian theorem, we get: 


Theorem 4. Let « be the residue of the zeta function ¢;(s) at 1. Let n(A$) 
and n(P,) be the number of elements in AS and P, respectively. Then these 
two numbers are asymptotic to 


n(A8) ~ «Br 
n(Pz) ~ x/log z, 
where 8 = JJ (1 — 1/Nyp). 
pes 
Indeed, the residue at 1 of the function obtained from the zeta function 
¢.(s) by omitting the factors involving the primes in S has residue af, 


whence the first assertion. As for the second, we apply the Tauberian 
theorem to the logarithmic derivative of the zeta function, of type 


log Np | 
Pim Np™ 


We split this sum as usual into two sums, one over all p, and m = 1, and 
the other sum with m > 1. This second sum gives no contribution to the 
residue at 1, and the first sum is 


log Np. 
t = Np* 


This is a Dirichlet series >> bn/n’, where b, = Oif nis not a prime power. 
For each integer n = 2, let n(n) be the number of p such that Np = n. 
Then b, = p(n) logn. The residue of the logarithmic derivative of {;(s) 
at s = 1 is equal to 1. By. Theorem 1, we get 


> ba ~ 2. 


Nox 
We now apply Proposition 1 to conclude the proof. 


We now study the question of equidistribution of primes. 
Let G be a compact commutative group. Let F = U F, be a set which 
is the union of finite subsets F,, with r= 1, 2,... and F, CF,41. Let 
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\: F + G@beamap. We shall say that F is \-equidistributed in G if for 
every character x of G we have 


: 1 
lim ey ene = fx 


Recall the trivial fact that fg¢x = 1ifx = Xo and Oifx # Xp. 

We take for granted the fact that any continuous function on a compact 
group can be uniformly approximated by linear combinations of characters 
with complex coefficients. 

Let us call a real function f on G Riemann integrable if there exist 
sequences of continuous real functions {gn}, {ha} such that 


Qn SfSha 


and gn, ha converge to f monotonically increasing and decreasing respec- 
tively, and such that 


[, (= hn) 


tends tod asn — ow. 

A complex function is called integrable if both its real and imaginary 
parts are Riemann integrable. 

If F is \-equidistributed on G and if f is any integrable function on G, 
then 


. 1 
lim 50F) 2f° MO= [oF 


This follows at once by approximating f by continuous functions as above, 
and then approximating each continuous function uniformly by linear 
combinations of characters (use three epsilons). In practice, f is taken to 
be the characteristic function of suitable subsets of G. For instance, if 
G is finite, we take f to be the characteristic function of an element of G, 
so that {¢f = 1/n(@). 

All desired theorems of equidistribution now follow from the following 
result. 


Theorem 5. Let x be a Hecke character which is non-trivial on J°, and 
S a finite set containing those primes where X ramifies. Then 


z, x(a) = 0 


im 
esha 7 =) oeAs 


pap X(p) = 0. 


ie S 
roe a ) pers 
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- Proof. This is immediate, since we know that the L-series is holomorphic 
at 1, and does not vanish on the line 1 + zt. Thus the residue of both the 
L-series and its logarithmic derivative is 0, whence our results follow 
from Theorem 1, Proposition 1, Theorem 3, and the Tauberian theorem. 


Let J = J;, be the ideles of k, Let S be a finite set of primes containing 
the archimedean primes, and denote by J* the subgroup of J consisting 
of those ideles having components which are units at the primes outside S, 
and 1 for the primes in S. 


Thus 
JS=1x---x1x TIO. 
res 

Care should be exercised to avoid confusing this with J, which con- 
sists of the ideles having arbitrary components in S, and units outside 
S. By continuity, any character of the idele classes will vanish on some 
J* and on the multiplicative group k* of k embedded in J. If G is a 
compact group, and \: J/k*J* — G@ a continuous homomorphism, then 
for any character x of G, the composite function X ©) is a character of the 
idele classes, ie. a Hecke character. The set of primes P* not in S can be 
viewed as embedded in J/k*J%, as follows. Let a be an element of order 
1 at a prime p ¢ S. Then 7 is viewed as the idele having 7 as p-component, 
and 1 as component for all other primes. Modulo k*J* the coset of 
does not depend on the choice of such element, and thus the map sending 
p into this coset gives our embedding of P* into J/k*J°. (We could 
also embed p on the idele 1~*. This is in fact what we shall do in the 
subsequent examples, to fit the classical description relative to the archi- 
medean primes.) 

Let o: J, — G@ be a continuous homomorphism such that 


o(Je) = G, 


and whose kernel contains k*. If y is a non-trivial character of G, then 
X = woo is non-trivial on J?, and hence we can apply our previous results, 
especially Theorem 3, and the Tauberian theorem, combined with the 
preceding discussion. Thus we obtain: 


Theorem 6. Let P be the set of primes. Let tr: P — J; be the following 
map. For each p, select a prime element m, in ky, and let T(p) be the idele 
having component 1 at all v except vy, at which it has component T,. We 
view P as filtered by the sets P, consisting of those p such that Np Sr. Let 
G be a compact commutative group, and let o: J; — G be a continuous 
homomorphism such that o(J°) = G, and whose kernel contains k*. Let 
\=o07. Then P ts d-equidistributed in G. 
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Example 1. Let H be an open subgroup of J containing k*, i.e. one of 
those subgroups which are class groups to class fields, and let 


Aid 3 J/H 


be the canonical homomorphism. Then we get the equidistribution of primes 
in. our generalized ideal classes, which according to the Artin map of class 
field theory, is the same as the equidistribution of primes having elements 
of the Galois group as Artin symbols in the corresponding class field. 


Example 2.' Take k = Q(i), the Gaussian field. Let S consist of the 
archimedean absolute value. We have 


J/ktIS = k*/(41, +1), 


where k* is the multiplicative group of complex numbers. We may then 
consider the ideals as points in the Gauss plane, in the first quadrant, and 
get equidistribution of ideals and primes in sectors, taking for \ the radial 
projection on the unit circle. 


Example 8. (Suggested by Serre.) Let k be a number field of class num- 
ber 1, so that 
J = k*ZJg, 


where S§ is the set of archimedean absolute values. Let U be the group 
of units of o,, viewed as a subgroup of 


ke = IL et 


vES8 


(i.e. embedded on the diagonal). We have an injection 
ki J = k* J g 


if we associate with each element of k% the idele having the same com- 
ponents in S, and component 1 outside S. We then obtain a canonical 
isomorphism 


kE/U = J/k*J%. 


Let o: kt/U — circle be a continuous homomorphism whose restriction to 
the subgroup of k= consisting of all elements of norm 1 is surjective. Then 
Theorem 6 applies to this case, and one gets the equidistribution of o(p), 
where o(p) = o(7) for any generator 7 of p. 
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‘ In particular, if & is a real quadratic field of class number 1, we may take 
an embedding k — R of k into one of its (real) completions, giving rise 
to an absolute value denoted by | |, and k= = R* xX R*. We let 


(a, b) = alert tees, 


where € is a fundamenta! unit, and we obtain the equidistribution of the 
log 7 (mod log €). 


CHAPTER XVI 


The Brauer-Siegel Theorem 


Using the integrals expressing the zeta function, one can give certain 
estimates concerning its residue in order to derive asymptotic results 
relating the class number, regulator, and discriminant of a number field, 
and notably the following. 


If k ranges over a sequence of number fields Galois over Q, of degree N and 
absolute value of the discriminant d, such that N/log d tends to 0, then we 
have 

log(AR) ~ log d¥/?, 


One may of course ask whether it is possible to lift the restriction of 
normality, and the condition that N/logd tends to 0. With the present 
approach, these questions involve Artin’s conjecture on the non-abelian 
L-series and the Riemann hypothesis (as will be clear in the proof). The 
existence of infinite unramified extensions proved by Golod-Shafarevic 
shows that the assumption N/logd — 0 is necessary. Indeed, if k is a 
number field admitting an infinite tower of unramified extensions K, then 
Nx/log dx is constant. 

We observe that the discriminant of the field k = Q(¢), where ¢ is a 
p-th root of unity (p a prime), is dy, = p?~* and so our statement applies 
to such fields. Similarly for towers of p’-th roots of unity. 

The study of the behavior of N/log d is thus of considerable interest. 
We shall use the essentially elementary fact that for all number fields 
with 

N>1 G@ek#Q) 


the number N/logd is bounded. This follows at once from Minkowski’s 
theorem that in every ideal class there exists an integral ideal a such that 


Na < C,d"?, 


where C, is the Minkowski constant. Taking the N-th root, a simple 
computation, using the fact that 1 < Na, shows that there is an absolute 
constant C such that N/logd < C. 
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§1. An upper estimate for the residue 
Lemma 1. There exists an absolute constant c, such that the inequality 
x(k} S c{(1+a)%d!?* (N= [k: Q)) 
holds for all number fields k and all a 2 1. 


Proof. According to Chapter XIV, Theorem 14, Corollary 3 and 
Theorem 15 together with the fact that the integrals expressing the zeta 
function are 2. 0 for real s, we get for s > 1: 


ae Qa)? 
s(s — 1) 


If we put s= 1+ a7!, then the gamma ! factors are uniformly bounded. 
We have chvious eaukributions of type cl’ and d}/?¢. From the product 
expansion for the zeta function we have the Heequalities 


1 Vr N 
vk fons S Sq 1+ = +a)”. 


The lemma follows at once. 


(ortmm ayn" (3) rE) 2 


Lemma 2. There exists a constant cg such that fork # Q, 
log(hR)/log(d!!?) < c 


If k ranges over a sequence of fields such that N/log d tends to 0, then for 


this sequence 
. loghR ,\ 1) — 
lim sup (3 qa 1) 3] < 0. 


Proof. We use the elementary estimate that the number of roots of 
unity win a number field k is < c;N? for some absolute constant c3. 
(Use the fact that the field of n-th roots of unity over Q has degree ¢(n), 
together with an obvious estimate of y(n), using ¢(p") = (p — 1)p77! 
and the multiplicativity.) 

From Lemma 1, and the value for x, we get 


log hR 


N 
log qi/2 = = = fog los di/2 log(ai(1 a a)) +2 See at 


N 
Ge begin log ¢3. 
Putting a = 1 proves the first assertion. Fixing a, and taking our sequence 
of fields shows that for each a large, and all but a finite number of fields 
in our sequence, the difference on the left is < a! + ¢€ with arbitrarily 
small e. This proves our assertion. 
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§2. A lower bound for the residue 


Lemma 3. Let so be real, 0 < so < 1, and assume that £(g9, 80) S 0 
(or what is the same thing, that ¢,(8o) < 0). Then 


K(k) 2 so(l — 80) 2 Ne Ng go 2 


Proof. By Theorem 15 of Chapter XIV, §8, we have 


kgo(0) et. 
20) = Jaret d*a. 


We shrink the domain of integration to a domain P = J[P,, where P, is 
the set of units U, for v non-archimedean, and for v archimedean, P, is 
the domain 

1 S |lad~?*||, S 2. 


This lowers the value of the integral, and the integral over P is the product 
of the local integrals, which we now compute. 

For v p-adic, we know that go,, = d}/fo,, and hence go,n = dj!*fo,, = dy 
times the characteristic function of o,. Hence in this case, our local integral 
becomes 


‘B go,v(a) d*a = dy!” 


For v archimedean, we use Proposition 9 of Chapter XIV, §8, to get g 
in terms of f. Changing variables, setting z = a,d~/?, our integral over 


P,, becomes 
]ar?r |e [fou(@) ae, 


the range of integration being 1 < ||z||, S 2. In this range, we replace 
, d rater ee oe 
fo.w(z) by its lower bound, namely e~*7 if v is real and one 47 if v is 


complex. The measure of the annulus between 1 and 2 is easily computed 
to be log 2 or 27 log 2 respectively, and thus finally we get the lower bound 


[a2/24 |] eo-Ne—4= log 2 
for v archimedean. Taking the product yields 
xd'!?(Qar)—7? = so(1 — so) dt/2qSe—Y/2e—47% (log 2)% 


using N instead of r; + ra. The estimate of the lemma is a weakening of 
the estimate we have just obtained. 


Our goal is to prove the following theorem. 
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Theorem 1. Let é> 0. There exists a number c4(€) such that for ail 
fields k normal over Q, the inequality holds: 


K(k) = ca(e) dz *. 


Proof. If we had the Riemann hypothesis, we could dispense with our 
hypothesis that k is normal over Q. Indeed, our arguments are split into 
two cases. 


Case 1. For all normal fields k the function {,(s) does not vanish for 
real s with 1 -- e/N <s < 1. 


Then from the integral representation, we know that the zeta function 
takes on negative values for s close to 1 and to the left of 1. Consequently, 
under our present case, {,(1 — e/N) S 0 and putting sp = 1 — é/N in 
Lemma 3 gives us what we want. The argument works if k is not normal. 


Case 2. There exists a field kg normal over Q of degree No, such that 
$ko(So) = 0 for some real sg with 1 — €/No < so < 1. 

In order to treat this case, it will be necessary to take a detour through 
L-series, and we shall prove in the next section: 


Theorem 2. There exists a constant cs such that for all number fields k 
and normal extensions K of k, the following inequality holds: 


K(K)/k(k) S c8&-8 #1 + a)"£-%#(d x /dy) 1? 
for alla = 1. 


Let us assume this theorem for the time being. We use the following 
fundamental lemma of Brauer’s which will be proved in an appendix. 


Lemma. Let G be a finite group, and Xreg the character of the regular 
representation. Then there exist cyclic subgroups H; # 1, positive rational 
numbers dj, and one-dimensional characters ~; # 1 of H; such that 


Xrep = Xo + 2 AV 
(where the * means induced character). 


We shall use the lemma several times, and to begin with, we use it to 
note that if K is normal over k, and {,%(s9) = 0 for some sg, then 
¢x(so) = 0 also. (This is an open question in the non-normal case, Its 
answer would of course be implied by Artin’s conjectures.) We use Artin’s 
formalism: 


tx(s) = o(s) II LG, v4, K/e) 


and the fact that the L-series are abelian Z-series of the type discussed 
in Chapters XII and XIV. 
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“We treat Case 2 as follows. We may consider s9, the special value of s 
between 1 — €/No and 1, and the discriminant of ky as depending only 
one. Given a field k normal over Q, let K = kkp. Then K is normal over 
ko and we can use the preceding remark: {x(s)) = 0. 

By Lemma 3, we get 


K(K) 2 so(1 — 89)2- "Ke? Neget—s0)!2 
An elementary estimate gives 


Ne SNoN, and dx S dpa, 
whence 
dit 00/2 > dxt!2No > dy lag tNel2No. 
and we get 
K(K) = c5(€)~**dz ¢!?. 


By Theorem 2 which compares residues in k and K, choosing a =' No/e 
we obtain an inequality 


K(k) 2 K(K)eg(e)~"*dz ©, 


so that Theorem 1 follows from our last two inequalities. 


§3. Comparison of residues in normal extensions 


Our purpose is now to prove Theorem 2, For this, we use again Brauer’s 
lemma on group representations, and the decomposition of the zeta 
function: 


tx(s) = te(s) I] Lis, v4, Kj/b)™. 


Each L-series is equal to L(s, yj), where ¥; is a character ~ 1 of the idele 
class group of K;. We have 


(K)/k(k) = TT LG, y,)™, 


the factors on the right being finite, since each yj; is different from the 
trivial character. 

We need an upper estimate for each factor |Z(1, y;)|. We note that the 
yj; are characters of finite period. 

We have: 


Lemma 4, Let k be a number field, ¥ # 1 a character of finite period of 
Cy, anda 21. Then 


IL(1, ¥)| S c8 (1 + «)"ay!?*, 
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Proof. We have, with the same notation as Chapter XIV, §8, 


Gn¥,) = if gy (a)W(a) lal] d*a + [ ; 


tall 22 fall =1 


§y(a)y(a) d*a. 


A direct computation shows that |g,| < |gy|. Hence we get the upper 
bound: 


1A 


Igy, ¥, | S 2 lgy(a)| lal’ d*a = (s > 1) 


lala 


S 2F(lgyl, X08) (> 1). 


lA 


Our character is unramified at complex v. Let v be the number of ramified 
real v, andy =r; — v. We let 


I(s, y) =T C+ y Tr GY T'(s)"2. 


Then evaluating local integrals in an easy way, we get from the expression 
of the zeta function in terms of local factors the inequality: 


dy ?2- a" PT, PIL, ~)| S 2(dy!22~7r-"?)"P(s, W) f(s) 


fors > 1. If we put s= 1-+ a7! and use the same trivial estimate as 
in §1 for the zeta function we get our lemma. 
Let us put 


N; = [K;: QI). 
We apply Lemma 4 to the field K; and characters y;. We get: 
K(K)/x(k) ST] gi + «)"iaps?*, 
We use the relation 
Ne=Nit+ DNA; 


obtained by evaluating the character of the regular representation of 
G(K/k) at 1 and multiplying by [k:Q]. From it and Artin’s conductor- 
discriminant formula (cf. [ArT 67]) one gets at once: 


dx = a,JJ dy. 


(Compute with the different instead of the discriminant, because the dilf- 
ferent is multiplicative in towers.) In view of these decompositions of the 
degree and the discriminant, our estimate for the quotient of the residues 
follows trivially. 
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‘For the convenience of the reader, let us give the proof of the decom- 
position of the discriminant. According to Artin’s formula, we have 


Dr = Nxn(Oxin) = TV] Nee Oxznafy)”™. 
We multiply both sides by , 
Nxpe(®xjo) = oe" 
and use our relation for the degrees. This yields 


NepwOxie) = Deel] NxeOxyofy,)*. 


If we now take Nz;9 of both sides, we get what we want. 


§4. End of the proofs 


From the lower bound of the residue obtained in §2, we get an inequality 
of type 
log (AR) — log d}!? => —Ne,(e) — 2€ log dz”. 


We had noted that N/log d is bounded for all number fields + Q. This 
allows us to complement our first assertion in Lemma 2: 


Theorem 3. There exists a constant cg such that for all fields k normal 
over Q, we have 


log(hR)| = cg log d’!?. 


Furthermore, if k ranges over a sequence of fields normal over Q for which 
N/log d tends to 0, then the above inequality implies that 


lim inf [log(hR) /log d'/?] = 1 — 2e. 
Combined with our preceding results (Lemma 2) we get: 


Theorem 4, If k ranges over a sequence of fields normal over Q for which 
N/log d tends to 0, then 


log(Rh) ~ log d¥/?, 


It is a simple exercise to estimate the discriminant of the smallest normal 
extension k’ containing a given number field k over Q. One finds that 


avaar?. 


where N’ = [k’: Q]. If we apply Theorem 2 to k’ and k, and take a = de 
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with € < 4, we find the inequality 
K(k) = K(k’)eg(e)~N dg. 
On the other hand, if we apply Theorem 1 to k’, we get 
K(k’) = eg(e) "dp 


so that finally, 
Rh/d*!? = eyo(e)~* dv, 


and 
log(Rh) — log d¥/? > —N’ci9(e) — 2e€ log dy. 


Using the estimate of d,; in terms of d; stated above, we get finally: 


[each 7 1| 1. _ eile) _ 


log di/2 N’ = log dil2 


€, 


There is only a finite number of number fields with bounded discriminant. 
The left-hand side of our inequality is bounded below and does not possess 
any negative limit point, if we let & range over all number fields + Q. 


From Lemma 2, we get our main result: 


Theorem 5. If k ranges over all number fields # Q and N’ is the degree 
over Q of the smallest normal field k’ over Q containing k, then the set of 


values 


[eae _ i| 1 
log di/2 N’ 


ts bounded, and possesses 0 as tts only limit point. 


Corollary. If k ranges over number fields of fixed degree N over Q, then 


we have the asymptotic relation 


log(AR) ~ log d/? 
ford— ow. 


Proof. Immediate, taking into account that N’ < N!, 


Appendix: Brauer’s lemma 


In this appendix, we prove the lemma on group characters which has 
been.used several times in the chapter. I am indebted to Serre for the 


exposition (derived from Brauer’s). 
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- Let G be a finite group. We denote by ig the trivial character, by r¢ 
the character of the regular representation, and we let ug = rg — lg. If 
H is a subgroup of G and y a character of H, we let ¥* be the induced 
character. 

If A is a cyclic group of order a, we define the function 64 on A by the 
conditions: 
a ifo is a generator of A 


bala): = 0 otherwise. 


We let A\4 = ¢(a)ra — 94 (where ¢ is the Euler function), and \4 = 0 
ifa=1. 
The desired result is contained in the following two propositions. 


Proposition 1, Let G be a finite group of order g. Then 
1 
ug = g > ay 


the sum betng taken over all cyclic subgroups of G. 


Proof. Given two functions x, y on G, we have the usual scalar product: 
; a | 
W, Me == DL v(o)x(). 
J seg 


Let y be any function on G, Then: 


yy, gue) = Wy, gra) — iy, gle) 
= (1) — 2 ¥(¢). 


On the other hand, using the standard fact that the induced character is 
the transpose of the restriction, we obtain 


XW, M4) = 2 WA, a) 
= » W | A, e(@)ra — 8a) 
= Le@va) — Le F av) 
A A oggenA 
= wl) — Lv). 
c&G 
Since the functions on the right and left of the equality sign in the state- 


ment of our proposition have the same scalar product with an arbitrary 
function, they are equal. This proves our proposition. 
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Proposition 2. If A # {1}, the function d4 is a linear combination of 
irreducible non-trivial characters of A with positive integral coefficients. 


Proof. If A is cyclic of prime order, then by Proposition 1, we know 
that \4 = gua, and our assertion follows from the standard structure of 
the regular representation. 

In order to prove the assertion in general, it suffices to prove that the 
Fourier coefficients of \4 with respect to a character of degree 1 are 
integers 2 0. Let wy be a character of degree 1. We take the scalar product 
with respect to A, and obtain: 


Il 


W, ra) = o(ayl) — DY vo) 


g(a) — DY (ce) 


ogen 


Gd — vo). 


ogen 


I 


The sum >°¥(o) taken over generators of A is an algebraic integer, and 
is in fact a rational number (for any number of elementary reasons), hence 
a rational integer. Furthermore, if y is non-trivial, all real parts of 


1 — ¥(o) 


are > Oifo # id and are 0 if o = td. From the last two inequalities, 
we conclude that the sums must be equal to a positive integer. If y is 
the trivial character, then the sum is clearly 0. Our proposition is proved. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Explicit Formulas 


Classical so-called ‘‘explicit formulas” of number theory state that the 
sum of a certain simple function over the prime powers is equal to the 
sum of the Mellin-Fourier transform of the function over the zeros of the 
zeta function. A number of such formulas are given in Ingham [In 82] 
(references at the end of the chapter). Weil [We 68] had the idea of 
extending such explicit formulas by taking a very general class of test 
functions, and viewing these sums as a functional on the space of test 
functions. In the explicit formula, the sum over the primes is comple- 
mented by a term corresponding to the places at infinity, and Weil saw 
the role of a generalized Parseval formula in the duality entering into 
one side of the equation, thus giving rise to the Weil functional at infinity. 
This functional was reworked by Barner [Ba 81], [Ba 90] in a more 
tractable form. In light of this development, I have rewritten this 
chapter for the second edition. 

Readers who wish some exercises can extend the theorems of [In 32] 
to the L-series associated with an arbitrary Hecke character. 


$1. Weierstrass factorization of the L-series 


Throughout this chapter we use the results of Chapter XIV, §8. If k 
is a number field, y a character of the idele classes, and d, = N(Df,), we 
put 

A = (2n)-N2nd,. 


Note that this is the square of the part of the residue of the L-function 
not involving the regulator or the roots of unity. We also put: 


G(s, 0 = Ate = G(s, xX) 
G,(s, x) =T(s,/2) (v archimedean), 


where 
8 = 8,(x) = N,(s + 29) + |], 
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and 
L(s, x) = usual product over p unramified for y. 


Then we set 


ACs, ra) = G(s, x) I] G,(s, nLs, x) - A(s) 


veSx 


and we note right away the expression for the logarithmic derivative 


A/A(s) =$ log A+) $N,I"/T(s,/2) + L'/L(s). 


veSs 


which is going to play a crucial role. 
We have the functional equation 


W(x)ACs, xX) = AQ — 8, x) 


or also 
A(8) = ACI — s)u(y), 


where W(x) and u(x) have absolute value 1. 
As usual, 6, is 1 if y = x9 and 0 otherwise. 
We wish to prove that the function 


&(s) = &(s, x) =[s(s — 1) *A(s) 


as an entire function of order 1, and hence by a general and standard 
theorem in complex variables that we have 


&(s) = gbo+bis I] (1 = :) esle 


p p 


where p ranges over the zeros of €(s), with their multiplicities, and bo, 
5, are constants depending on x, of course. 
We shall need to estimate Gamma factors, and for this use the Stirling 
formula 
P,(z) 


log I'(s) = (s — 4) log s 8 +4 og 2 + | —— dz, 
0 $+2 


where 
P,(z) =([z] —2 +3 


is the saw-tooth function. The remainder term is therefore O(1/|s|) uni- 
formly in each region 


—nx+6<SargsSn-—6, b6>0. 
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For a fixed complex number a, we obtain 
log T(s + a) = (s +a — 4) log s —s +3 log 2x + O(1/|s]) 


uniformly in the above region. 
In particular, if a is real, and if we set r =|s| and @ =args, then 


iT (s 4 a)| = 7 + 4-29 —0( 97) U2QOUUr) 
uniformly in the above-mentioned region, and if a, @ are real then 
iIT(s tat i) = pot a-l2e—t8—98e—9( 27) U2,0(Ir) 


Letting G(s) be the product of the G,, Gp, i.e. essentially a product of 
Gamma factors, we see immediately that |G(s)| is O(e*"**) for every « > 0 
in the half-plane c => 1. Furthermore, for every real a > 0, we know from 
the product expansion that L(s) is bounded in the half-plane og > 1+. 
Hence A(s) is O(e*"*‘) in this half-plane. 

By the functional equation, we get the same estimate in the half- 
plane o S —a. 

On the other hand, the expression of A(s) as a sum of two integrals 
converging for all s plus a term involving s(s — 1) shows that A(s) is 
bounded in every strip oy) < o S aj, excluding a neighborhood of the poles 
s = 0, 1 if these occur, i.e. if y = yy. We have therefore shown that our 
estimate in fact holds for all s, excluding such a neighborhood, and have 
thus proved that our function is of order 1. 


§2. An estimate for &/€ 


We recall two lemmas from complex variables. 


Lemma 2.1. Let f(s) be holomorphic in the upper part of a strip: 
Oo So080,,andt2>t,>0. Assume that f(s) is O(e") for some constant 
a> 1, and t— co, in this strip, and that |f(s)| is O(t™) for some positive 
integer M, on the sides of the strip o = a, and o =o. Then f(s) 1s, O(t™) 
in the strip. 


This is nothing but the Phragmen-Lindeldf Theorem, proved in Chap- 
ter XIII, §5. 


Lemma 2.2. Suppose f(z) is holomorphic in a circle |z — 2| S RK, and has 
at least n zeros in the circle |z —2| Sr <R (counting multiplicities). 
Assume f(29) #0. Then 

(R/r)” S B/if(zo) | 


where B is the maximum of |f(z)| on the larger circle. 
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Proof. Without loss of generality we may assume 2 = 0. Let {a;} be 
the zeros of f in the small circle. Let 


=J@) = 1 a(z — a 


Then g is holomorphic on the large closed disc, and using the maximum 
modulus principle, we find 


R Tt 
oi(=) S|9(0)| S lige S$ Wile, 
thus proving the desired inequality. 


We return to our L-series. Put 
Ly(s, x) = L,(s) = 8(s — 1)L(s). 


Proposition 2.3. For every strip 09 < o < 0; there exists an integer M 
such that Ly(s, x) is O(|t|@) for |t| > 00 in the strip. 


Proof. Note that 
|L,(s)| = |s(s — 1) L(s)| = |s(s — 1I)G(s) 1G(1 — 8) L(1 — 8)| 


by the functional equation. By the asymptotic formula for gamma 
functions, we see that L,(s) is O(e*") for some constant c, and some 
a > 1, inside our strip. On o = 0), we know that L(s) is bounded by its 
expression as a product, and thus L(1 — 8) is bounded on g=a,. On 
the other hand for two complex numbers a, 5 we see from §1 that 
|T'(s + a)/T(b — §)| is O(\t}*) (for some M depending on a, b) inside our 
strip. (The point is that the terms e~” cancel.) Hence L,(s) is O(|t|“) 
on the lines ¢ = ay and o = a, for sufficiently large M. We now get our 
proposition from Lemma 2.1. 


Applying Lemma 2.2 to a pair of circles centered at 1+ a+ 7t with 
fixed a > 0 and constant radius, we get: 


Proposition 2.4. The number of zeros of A(s) (equal to the number of zeros 
of L(s) ina bor OS a Sl and T<|t]| S T+ 1128 O(log T). 


Corollary 2.5. There is a number b, and for each integer m with |m| 2 2 
there is a number T, in the interval 


m<T,<m+i1 
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such that A(s) has no zero in the (horizontal) strips 


t+ Trl S . 
log |m| 
Proposition 2.6. The following estimates hold: 

(a) In every strip og S o So, we have 


I/T(s) =logs +O(1/|\s*?) for |s|— 00 in the strip. 


(b) Let a be a number > 0. Then on the vertical line Re(s) =1+ a, 
L'/L(s) 1s bounded. 
(ec) Again for Re(s) =1+ a, we have 


A‘/A(s) and &'/&(s) = O(log |s]) for |s| 0. 


Proof. The first assertion follows from Stirling’s formula (differentia- 
ting under the integral sign giving the error term). The second follows 
from the product expansion of L. The third one is an immediate con- 
sequence of the first two and the product expression for A(s) or &(s), thus 
concluding the proof. 


Returning to our Weierstrass product, we take its log derivative. For 
any 8, 8), we have 


€/kls) - E74) = 5 (= -~1). 


p \S—P So—p 


Proposition 2.7. Let 0<a<1, and m an integer with |m|=2. Let 
S=o+tT, with -asosi+aand T,, as in Corollary 2.5. Then 


|6'/&(s)| S$ B(log |m|)?, 
where B is a number depending on a but not on m and a. 


Proof. Let us take s) =1+a+47T7';, and write 
p=B+4%. 
By Proposition 2.6 we know that 
o'/8(89) = O(log |m}). 
We then consider the difference 


8o — 8 | 
(s — p) (89 — p) | 


[€’/E(s) — €/&(so)| S > 


? 
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For the sum, we get the inequality 


Sy —S 


bo Oe e 
e-eeple to 


ee en 
> (8 — p)(S — p)| 


y 
p 
Under our hypotheses, we have 

[so — pP =(1+a—f)? + (T,—y)? 2a? + (Tm — 9)’. 


On the other hand, 


2 
ls— pP = (Tm —y)? 2K Tm — y)? + i( : 
log |m| 


2 = 
= (Vie + (Lm — y)?l, 


since 0<a<1. From this we get 


he 2a+1—<a) 4 
I8/8(s) — C1 (80) Say ET 
1 
< (log |m|) 24(7 y)? 
We also have 
t (a+1) 1 


a ae a rere rac mess 


We shall compare this expression with Re(é'/&(s))) which is itself < 


16°/E (80) |- 
We have 


1 1 
E/E (89) = +3] +5], 


The real part of the sum is 
l+a+f8 B 
“rq _ p\2 C= a+ me | 
ep) yy Pe +7 


a 
2 (GaP a(t, 9)" 


2 


Proposition 2.7 is now an immediate consequence of Proposition 2.6. 
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§3. The Weil formula 


We consider a function f on R. Its Mellin transform Mf is defined to be 
2 du 
(Mf)(s) = | f(u)us — 

0 u 
under appropriate conditions of convergence for the integral. In our 
context, with symmetry about 4, we make a translation and define 

Mj f(s) = Mf(s — 3) 
We shall also need a change of variables, putting u = e~*. We then define 
F(x) = f(e~*) or equivalently f(u) = F(—log u) 


In terms of the new variable z+ and F we get 


co co 


F(x)e%2-8% dz = | F(x)e7/*e-* dz. 


—co 


Mypf(s) = | 


= | F(a)el2-9% e- #2 dz putting s=oa+it, 
Myof(s) = ./ 2nG,(t) where G,(x) = F(x)e'W?-, 


We assume known basic facts about functions of bounded variation. 
Most basic texts on real analysis (including [La 93]) contain proofs of 
those facts. For a function F on R the variation is defined to be 


Va(F) = sup VG, [a, b}), 


Ia, b] 


where the sup is taken over all finite intervals [a, b] with a < b. 
A function F:R — C will be said to satisfy the Barner conditions if: 


(a) There exist a constant a’ > 0 such that 
Val F(x)eG? +O!) < oo. 
(b) F is normalized, that is 
F(z) =4(F(z+)+F(x—-)) forall xeR. 
(c) There exists ¢ > 0 such that 


a(F(z) + F(—2)) = F(0)+O(Iz) for +0. 
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Condition (a) implies in particular that F is bounded, and decreases 
exponentially at infinity. Assuming only condition (a), we note that the 
transform 


+00 
Myof(s) = | F(a)e2-9 dx 


—co 


is holomorphic in every strip —a<oS1+afor0<a<a’, 
Now assume all three conditions (a), (b), (c). Observe that 


MipfQ + it) = /2nF*(W) 


where F” is the Fourier transform. Note that 


Myof(0) + Mypf(1) = \. F(x) (e7" + e-7/?) dx. 


—c 


With reference to the character y, we define 
F(z) = F(x)e*= and ~—f, o(u) = f(u)ute™, 


Then F,, and F differ only by a factor of absolute value 1 and similarly 
for f,,, and f. Directly from the definitions, we find that 


MipfQ+ it — (x)= Foot) and Mypf(g—t—9,(x)) = Fpo(—2). 


Before stating the main theorem, we need one more definition, namely 
the Weil functional 


OG g(i—70)22/No F(0) y 
W,,{F) = -| Ge + F(-2)) roe N, : | 2xIN> gop 


%= T(x) 7 3|m,(x) | ate iN, > 0. 


The Weil functional can also be written in terms of the function f, in the 
form 


~ (i~—7.)2/Ny 1 d 
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' Theorem 3.1. (Weil Explicit Formula). Let F: R — C be a function satisfy- 
ing the Barner conditions. Then the sum ) Mi pf(p) taken over the zeros 
p=B + ty of Es, x) satisfying 0 < B <1 and || < T tends to a limit as 
T tends to infinity, and this limit satisfies the relation 


lim SY Mypf(p) - 6,(Myof(0) + Myf(1)) 


Tox L<T 


=f(1) log A 


-1 
eee ~ [x(p)"£(Np”) + x(p) “FNP ~”)] 
p,% 


+ WEG) 


veSy 


which may be rewritten in terms of the function F as 


lim YY Mipf(p) — 6,(Mypf(0) + Mipf(1)) 


Tox h1<T 
= F(0) log A — ee ee  [x(p)"F( —log Np") + x(p)~*F (log Np") 


+ ¥ W,,( Fy»): 


veS x 


If one takes for F the function such that 


F-(2) 0 if «<0 or zx> logy, 
pees 
ew? if O<2z<logy, 


for some fixed number y > 1, then one recovers a classical formula as in 
Ingham [In 32], Chapter IV. Observe that conditions (a), (b), (c) are 
obviously satisfied, and that in the sum taken over p, 7 only the terms 
with negative powers of p will appear. Note that we have followed here 
a normalization which makes the Mellin and Fourier transforms natur- 
ally fit each other. There results a minus sign when the explicit formula 
is written in terms of the function F. 

Weil [We 52] pointed out that explicit formulas of classical number 
theory could be formulated and extended in terms of functionals invol- 
ving one one side the sum over the zeros of zeta or L-functions, and on 
the other side the sum over the primes. Barner simplified and generalized 
the conditions under which the formula is true, and he also put the 
functional at infinity in a more tractable form than was given by Weil 
and than was reproduced in the first edition of this book. Asa result, we 
follow Barner [Ba 81], [Ba 90] in the way we describe the functional at 
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the places veS,, and the conditions on the function F. Barner [Ba 90] 
also works out in systematic details how classical formulas for Dirichlet 
L-series follow from the general explicit formulas, by picking suitable 
functions f and F. 

As an example of Weil’s formula I reproduce an application by Barner 
[Ba 81], [Ba 90], Theorem 88. The case for real characters y was known 
previously. 


Theorem 3.2. Let y be a Hecke character. Then for all seC for which 
A(8, x) does not vanish we have 


A’‘/A(s) = lim 3 ; 
Ta0 [pj<TS—P 


and consequently 
. -1 
by = b,(x) = lim y = 


T-+0 [pi<T 


Proof. For simplicity, we give the proof only in the case y # y. Let z 
be a complex number with Re(z) > 1. We use the function F defined by: 


eet if 2 <0 
(x) = : 
0 if r>0 


and F has the midpoint value4at z = 0. Then for Re(z) > Re(s) we get 


1 
Mjef(s) = [ e@-8% dz = ——., 
nes zZ2-8 
We then get 1 
lim 
T+0 pi<T* —P 


on the left side of Weil’s formula. 
On the right side of Weil’s formula, we first get 


3 log A. 
The sum over the primes gives 


log Np 
= py Np?/2 
pn Pp 


x(p™ et? —z)nlogNp 


x(p”) log Np 
i x Np”? 
Pn Pp 


= L'/L(z, x). 
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For each véS,,, the term corresponding to » on the right side is equal 
to (after substituting the given value of F): 


‘co N, ef 1—2,/2)2z/No oni 
W, A(F,.) = — — [eo de. 
DA gv ae ee = en 2ziNe 


where z, = N,(z + ig,) + |m,|. But Gauss’ formula 


-T/T@) = | . = 33 =) du 
0 —@ uU 


immediately shows that 


W,,( Fy») = aN, 1" /T(2,/2) 
= G,/G,(2,/2). 
Taking the sum of the three terms we obtain precisely A’/A(z), which 
proves the first statement of Theorem 3.2. As to the second concerning 


the constant, we look at the logarithmic derivative of the Weiserstrass 
product, which gives 
1 1 
o/e(s, x) =, + (+ a ;) 
+2 pp 


for all s which are not zeros of €. Using what we have already proved, 
using values of s with Re(s) > 1, gives the desired value for the constant 
b,, and concludes the proof. 


As another application, I give Weil’s equivalent formulation of the 
Riemann hypothesis in terms of the positivity of his functional. We let 


W() = ¥ Op), 


the sum being understood as in Theorem 3.2. However, we shall now 
deal with rapidly decreasing functions ®, so that in fact that sum will 
converge absolutely and rapidly. 

For each function F, of a real variable x, we define 


F(x) = Fo(—-2). 
Wesay that a function F is of positive type if F is equal to the convolution 
F= Fy * FE 


for some F4- 
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We define the restricted Schartz space to be the space of all functions 
F(z) = P(x)e~*” 


with some real constant K > 0 and some polynomial P. We denote this 
space by Sch,(R). Then Sch)(R) is self dual, and functions in Schg(R) 
satisfy the three Barner conditions, as is easily verified. If Fy is a 
restricted Schwartz function, so is the function F above, again by an 
immediate verification. 

We recall that the Riemann hypothesis states that Re(p) =4 for all 
zeros p of A(s) in the strip. 

We say that ® corresponds to a function F if, putting s = o + it, we have 


®(s) = | F(x)eV2-%—-% dy, 


just as the function M,,.f was obtained from F. 


Theorem 3.3. The Riemann hypothesis is equivalent to the property that 
W(Fy* FR) 20 
for all Fy in the restricted Schwartz space. 


Proof. Suppose the Riemann hypothesis satisfied, and let Fy satisfy 
only the three weaker conditions of Theorem 3.1. Then F = Fy Fé also 
satisfies the three conditions (as is easily verified). Letting ®, correspond 
to Fy one verifies directly that the function ® corresponding to F is 


@(s) = Do(s)O(1 — 8). 


In particular, if Re(s) =, then ®(s) = 0 and the Weil functional is =0 
on ®. 

Conversely, assume the positivity condition for all functions in the 
restricted Schwartz space. The Fourier transform of such a function is 
again of the same form. Suppose that L(s) has one zero 


Po = Bo + t¥0 
such that $f) #4. Change variables, and put 
z=1(s —5— ty), ®,(s) = ¥,(z), @(s) = P(z). 
Then 


W(z) = ¥o(z) ¥o(Z), 
and the functions 


zrr>Fy(x)e™, xt F(x)e*™ 
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are the Fourier transforms (up to a positive factor of ./2x) of the 
functions 


tre ¥,(t) and tre W(t). 


We consider functions Y,(z) = P(z)e~** with K > 0. Then F, satisfies 
the three Barner conditions, and so does F. Furthermore, 


®(s) = O(e-*") with 0<K'<K _ for |t|- 0, 


uniformly in the strip 0 <o <1. Therefore the sum )'®(p) is absolutely 
convergent. To conclude the proof, it suffices to show that for suitable 
choice of P and large K, the value W(®) is negative. 

Corresponding to the change of variables s++z we let pt» where 


n=Up —%—iy9) = —(y—Yo) +21(B—-3) 80 mo =2(By —3). 


If ¥o(z) = P(z)e~** and P has real coefficients, then a direct computa- 
tion shows that 


®(p) = ¥(q) = P(q)?e-2*™. 
We let 


Q(z) =[] (2-1) with the product taken over [Re(y)| < 2. 


The functional equation A(1 — §) = A(s)u with |u| = 1 shows that if 7 is 
not real, then its complex conjugate occurs in the Drodueyss so Q has real 
coefficients. Then we let 


P(z) = 2Q(z)Q(—2). 
Therefore, if m is the order of A(s) at po, then we get: 


= Y O(p) = — 2m (Bo — 2)? 1Q( no) Per" 
+ ¥ P(y)e2, 
Re(n)|>2 
But 7? = (y — yo)? — (6 — 3)? + ty with y real. The condition |Re(y)| = 2 
is equivalent with the condition |y — yg| = 2, and 
(ear < @?K((B— 1/2)? —(y—90))_ 
From this it is immediate that for K large positive, the sum on the right 


can be made arbitrarily small, and therefore that the right side is 
negative, thus concluding the proof. 
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§4. The basic sum and the first part of its evaluation 


We now Start the proof of Theorem 3.1. We need an estimate for the 
Mellin-Fourier transform under condition (a), provided by the next 
lemma. 


Lemma 4.1. Let 0<a<a'. Assume that F satisfies condition (a), that 
is Va( F(x)el2+2.2) < oo. Then uniformly for -a So <S1+a4 we have 


Mipf(o + tt) = O(1/|t)) for |t| > ©. 


Proof. We assume known the elementary fact of integration by parts 
for function of bounded variation against continuous functions, and we 
get fort <0: 


Mypf(o + it) = | F(x)eV2-O%e—t dz 


— CO 


= F(x) eW2-z =| +4 1 | ent d( F(x)eW2-0) , 


it Hic 


The first term on the right between —0o and oo is equal to 0 because 
F(x)e/?-9)% - 0 as x - +00 by condition (a). The integral on the right 
is uniformly bounded again by the bounded variation condition, so the 
desired estimate O(1/|t|) falls out, thereby proving the lemma. 


Let T,, be as in Proposition 2.7. We consider the rectangle whose 
corners are 


l+a—-iT,, 1+a+iT,, —a+iT, and —-a—iTp, 


as shown on Figure 1. We denote this rectangle by Rec. 


—a4+1T, l+a+iT, 
~<}- + 
—a 0 1 i i+a 
2 
—a—-tT l+a—i7T,, 


Figure 1 
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We have 


1 


1 
‘lé(s) =b —- +=]. 
e/E(s) +Z(+5) 


By Cauchy’s residue formula, 


1 
ote My pof(s)d log €(s) = y Myef(p). 


2nr Ree pin Rec 


By Proposition 2.7 and Lemma 4.1 the integral of d log A(s) over the 
horizontal line segments are 


27 
O (2a = for Tm— ©. 
Dn 


Therefore by Cauchy’s residue formula, we get the following congruences 
mod O((log?(T'm)/Tm)): 


—6[Mypf(0) + Mipf(I)]+ ¥  Mipf(p) 


—~T<y< 

1 

=o Myef(s) d log A(s) 
Ree 

1 1+¢+1T m 1 —a+iTn 
=a | Mypf(s) d log A(s) — 5 Mypf(s) d log A(s) 

MH Ji+a—-1T, 2nt J a-iT, 

1 ‘1+a+itTm —a+iTn 


1 
=e Myf (s) d log ne-5| 


ane 1+a-iT,, 


Myef(s) dlog A(1—s, x7") 
Te 


~-a-7t 


In order to evaluate these integrals, we shall use the product decompo- 
sition of A to get three types of integrals, involving the terms Gp, G,, 


and L. 
To compute the integral of d log A, we use the identity 


dlogA=dlogG,+dlogL+ }) dlogG, 


tess, 


and compute our two integrals successively for the three cases. 
Take first the case of Gy. We have 


d d 
—log G(s) =4log A, —log G(1l—s) = —$log A. 
ds ds. 


In view of the fact that we integrate a holomorphic function, we can 
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shift both integrals to the line ¢ = $, and combine them into the integral 


log A 1/2+iT mn 
2Qnt | 


Mipf(s) ds. 


1/2~iT , 


We make the substitution s = 4+ it, ds =idt, and take the limit for 
Tm 00. We recall that 


Mipf(} + it) = /2nF(t) 
The Fourier inversion formula is applicable, and in particular, 


; Tn 
7 Tm 


In this way we obtain the term F(0) log A in the formula of the theorem. 


We take up next the case of the integrals over dlog L. We look first 
at the integral on the line 1 +a. We have 


x x(p”) log Np 


L'/I(s, xy) = — 
Then oft Np”s 
1 1+¢+7%T 
o.- { My of(s)d log L(s) 
2nt J1+a—iT, 
Se a ya we X(P") log Np 
=—— —(1/2+ a+ it) AMY) NG ENE 
mar ie dt ie F(x)e~2+a+ ie 2 Nprirerth dz 


We interchange the inner integral with the sum over p, n. Then we make 
the change of variables 


x=y— log Np”, dx = dy 
in the integral of each term with p, n. Then the whole expression becomes 


4 [Ts : 
aie dt 2 a F(y — log Np")x(p”) ea 08 AP -(Wi2+0)y9—ity iy 


—j (tT 7 F : 
Sat | dt) | Hy (ye *Y dy 
2n —Ta p,m J —2% ‘ 


where 


log Np o Ne 2 
Heyy) = Nom x(p)"F(y — log Np™)e"G? +04, 
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If we now use the fact that there is a constant C such that 
[F(2)| < Ceara, 


we get 


rs 


y Slog Np”, 


CNp 7/244) 9—(a—ayy 
|F(y — log Nptyfe-aason s | Pp é 
log Np" Sy, 


= CNp™2+aie—U+a+ ay 


rs 


|F(y + log Np”) |e7 9499 < 


CNp "2+ae-(e-ay = if y > ~logNp*, 
CNp™12+0)e-A+a+ay if y < —log Np”, 
From this it follows that 


2C log N 
(1) LHYA(W)| S tsar 
and 
© 2ClogNpf 1 1 
()) < F 
@) [hl ays Ser |g tizare 


Estimate (1) shows that the series 


Hy) = ¥, HPA) 
py” 
is absolutely uniformly convergent, and estimate (2) shows that this 
series defines a function y> Hy) in L1(R). 
A similar computation for the integral on the line Re(s) = —a, and 
estimates for 


log Np 


2) a 
Agn(y) ra Np”? 


x(p)“"F(y + log Np”)e?+0", 


yield a similar series and similar expression for the second integral. 
We then put 


Ayn (y) = Hoy) + H?(y) and Hy) = ¥ H,,(y). 


pn 


We may interchange the series and the inner integral once more, and we 
find that the contribution of d log L over the two vertical lines (denoted 
VL’s) is equal to 


1 


2Qni 


1/7 oe | 
[_ Muef(s)d log L(s) [ia [” wene* ay, 
VL’s <% 


“oe - 


= —H**(0). 
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We have therefore found the desired expression for the integral of d log L, 
provided that we know that the Fourier inversion holds at 0. For this 
it suffices to prove that H is of bounded variation and normalized. The 
uniform absolute convergence of the series defining H“)(y) implies that 
this function is normalized, and similarly for H® and therefore H. 

The total variation Vz satisfies the triangle inequality for.an infinite 
sum, as one verifies directly from the Riemann-Stieltjes sums defining 
this variation. Similarly, Va(gh) < |g Va(k) + ell Va(g). Hence 
log Np 


an La Se Np le eae 


ValH™) $y = 
p 


P,n 
< Co/€g(1 +a), 


and similarly for Vp(H®), which concludes the proof that H is of 
bounded variation, and also concludes the determination of the term 
involving the integral of d log L. 


§5. Evaluation of the sum: Second part 


We now come to the last term. 

We have to compute each integral over d log G,. We observe that G;,/G, 
has no pole in the half-plane o > 0 and is O(log |t|) in any given strip, 
outside neighborhoods of its poles by Lemma 2.6(a). Consequently, by 
Lemma 4.1 the integral taken from 1+ a—iT,, tol +a+72T,, is congru- 
ent to the integral taken from } — iT, to } + iT,, mod O(log (T)/Tm): 
By the same type of argument, flipping s into 1 — s, we can replace the 
integral on the line —a by a similar integral on the line 4. Thus the sum 
of the two integrals over the vertical lines becomes mod O(log(T'm)/Tm): 


1 Y/2+iTm 
Srl |i on, Muni Old low Gs, x) ~ d log GCA — 5, x) 
N,j2 ert N,(8 + 2,) + |m,| 
(1) nevele | Mipf(s [r r(—ee the i) 
Ont 12-47, yl ( ) / 2 


After the change of variables s = 4 + zt — ig,, and putting 
a(t) =r, + 3N,it, r, =1N, +5 |m,| > 0, 


we find that (1) is equal to 


i Tao 
(2) = Nis | Mypf(3 + it — ig, )[T'/T(z,(t)) + T/T (Z,(t)] at. 


-Tr-@ 
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Using Lemma 4.1 we can integrate from —T,, to T,, leaving out 
the ,, introducing thereby an error O(log(T,,)/T,). Thus (2) mod 
O(log(T,)/Lm) is equal to 


(3) 


Tm 
3, Ne Is [Mipf(2 + it — ip.) + MipfQ — it — ip,) '/T(r, + 2N,it)] at 


aM Nf WF; t) + F2(-t))T T(r, + 2N, it) dt dt. 
We can now apply the following generalized form of Parseval’s formula 
to conclude the proof. 


Theorem 5.1. Let a, b be positive numbers. Let B be of bounded variation 
on R, in L(R), and normalized. Also assume that there exists ¢ > 0 such 
that 


B(x) = B(0) + O(|z|19 = for 2x0. 


Ie B°(t)T'/T(a + it/b) dt 
-T 


co 0 b (1—a)b 
= | i 7G =e pin) em dz. 
r - 


The formula of the theorem is Barner’s reworking of the Weil functional, 
as in [Ba 81] and [Ba 90], Theorem 86. Observe that we did not assume 
that F is continuous at 0, but in the application to (3), the integrand is 
symmetric, f= F,+ F;, which is even, and thus continuous at 0, 
satisfying the last important condition of Theorem 5.1. 

Furthermore, Barner’s expression is itself a special case of a Parseval 
formula concerning a wider class of functions, of which I’/T is only 
the most elementary. I reproduce here the statement of the result as 
in [JoL 98a]. 


Suppose we are given: 


A Borel measure » on R* such that du(x) = w(x)dz, where w is some 
bounded (Borel) measurable function. 


A measurable function g on R* such that: 

(a) The function g(x) — 1/z is bounded as x approaches 0, x > 0. 

(b) Both functions 1/z and ¢(z) are in L'(|y|) outside a neighborhood 
of 0. 
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We call (, @) a special pair. Then we can define the regularized func- 
tional 


nm 


: 0 
W,,,o(B) = | Bt 
0 


(ogee — A) du(zx). 


and its Fourier transform, which is the function W*,, such that 


HG 


1 is ; 1 
Whol) == | ‘ 2) (2) 
Jen Jo Doe oS ies 


where y,(r) = e"*. 


1 2 
Jon W,,, 04 i) 


This functional will be applied to functions f satisfying the Barner 
conditions, namely: 


Condition I. B ¢BV(R) A LR). 


Condition 2. There exists «>0 such that f(r) = B(0) + O(|z|) for 
z—>0. 


Condition 3. 8 is normalized. 
Then the following general theorem is valid. 


Theorem 5.2. Let B satisfy the three conditions, and let (u, p) be a special 
pair. Then 


A co 
tim | ACM) a= | (ocerp¢—2) -AO) auc. 
A 0 x 


Ao 


= W,,,(B). 


The reader will find a proof of this theorem in [JoL 93]. The proof 
amounts to relatively refined Fourier analysis. Furthermore, this refer- 
ence also gives a proof of a generalization, whereby instead of the simple 
polar expression 1/z, the function ~ admits a more general polar expres- 
sion with higher terms, with possibly real exponents instead of integral 
exponents, and also with logarithmic factors. 

For the application of this chapter, Theorem 5.2 suffices. Indeed, as 
an immediate consequence of the classical Gauss formula for the gamma 
function, one has 


co el-az = 1 
—T/T(a4+ it) = \ (== eM =f dz. 
o \l-e* x 
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Thus we take 
e! l-a)z 


Paz) = [oe and du(x) =e * dz. 


Then Theorem 5.1 is a special case of Theorem 5.2. after the change of 
variables tr+t/b and r++ be. 
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